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4,000 Carloads Wanted 


Up to this writing, orders have come to us for over 4,000 
carloads of Reo the Fifths. Six cities want trainload lots 





My Greatest 


Success 


In all the 25 years I have spent 
building cars I never saw a demand 
like that for Reo the Fifth. 

It is the season’s sensation. 

Six cities ask for shipments in train- 
load lots—trains of forty carloads. 
These are New York, Boston, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Kansas City 


About 1,000 dealers, in a thousand 
towns, have already ordered these 


After 25 Years 


This comes after men, for a quar- 
ter century, have driven cars I built. 

I told these men that Reo the 
Fifth embodies the best I know. 


I said that it marks my limit, 
after a lifetime’s experience. 


And the first announcement 
brought 12,000 orders from men 
who have faith in me. 


No Undue Haste 


In the stress of this demand no 
undue haste is permitted. I stand 
here and insist that every car shall 
be a credit to my reputation. 

The parts of each car are ground 
over and over, until we get utter 
exactness. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 
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30-35 

Wheel Base— 

Wheels— 

Demountable 
Rims 


Made with 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Each car in the making must pass 
a thousand inspections. Countless 
parts are discarded because of slight 
imperfections. 

Each lot of steel is analyzed. 
Engines are tested for 48 hours. 
Completed cars are submitted to 
long and radical tests. 


The bodies are finished with 17 
coats. Not a detail is being slighted. 


We could increase our sales 
$1,000,000 this spring by a little less 
care in production. But we shall not 
omit that care. 


Not for a Season 


Reo the Fifth is not built for one 
season. We count on each car sell- 
ing 20 cars in the future 


For this car comes close to final- 
ity. Men will never be able to great- 
ly improve on it. This factory can 
never say, “Here is a new model, 
much better than Reo the Fifth.” 


With this car I lay down the 
arduous cares of designing. I end 
25 years of ceaseless improvement. 
I am perfectly content to be judged 
by this car, whatever may come in 
the future. 


That’s why I am watching every 
car that goes out. We can never 
claim to. better our best, after all 
this experience. So the future of 
the Reo depends on this car’s per- 
formance. 


—_ 
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New Center Control 


The Year’s Greatest Improvement 


The new center control in Reo 
the Fifth marks the greatest step 
of the year in designing. It solves 
the last great problem in motor car 
engineering. 

There are no side levers to block 
one of the front doors. There is no 
reaching for the brake or the gear 
lever. 

All the gear shifting is done by 
this center gane-handle. It is done 
with the right hand, and done by 
moving this handle only three 
inches in each of four directions. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. One pedal also operates 
the clutch. There was never a con- 
trol so handy, so simple. 

This arrangement permits of the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
in electric cars only. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to pass- 
ing cars, and on the up side of the 
road. 


Price Still $1,055 


The initial price of this car is still 
being continued, though subject to 
instant advance. 

This is one feature, I fear, which 
must be changed before long. Any 
advance in materials must be added 
to the price, and that advance is 
imminent, I think. 

I repeat this to avoid any mise 
understanding. We shall not ad- 
vance our price because of over- 








demand, though that would be 
easily possible. This car would be 
cheap at $1,250—cheaper than any 
rival. 

_ Added price, when it comes, will 
be solely due to added cost of pro- 
duction. Our margin is now at the 
minimum. 


1,000 Dealers 


Wherever you are, some dealer 
nearby you has Reo the Fifth on 
exhibit. 

Write us for our catalog showing 
all body designs and we will tell 
you the nearest dealer. Write us 
today. Address. 


°xeaute’ REO Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, . 


gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
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Orange Growing in Florida 


Having just returned from a stay of 
pearly two months on the east coast of 
florida at De Land, I have much to say 
that I think may interest the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. : Pah 

Judge Perkins is a leading spirit in 
florida in affairs legal, judicial and horti- 
witural. The Judge called at our hotel 
with his new aytomobile and conveyed a 
arty of us to his beautiful orange grove 
a miles distant. I have seen many 
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Entrance to Orange Grove. 


orange groves. I have seen larger trees 
than Judge Perkins but I never saw so 
large an orange grove as his, or one under 
sich high culture and so healthy, pro- 
ductive and flourishing. 

This grove embraces about seventy 
acres closely planted with not a tree mis- 
sing, It is surrounded by forests or lakes, 
both of which have a tendency to alleviate 
the disastrous effects of late spring frosts, 
which are ever feared in this section andin 
many other sections of Florida. In all 
the groves that I visited, I found at fre- 
quent intervals piles of wood, and in some 
cases brasiers filled with wood or coke, 
teady to be lighted at an instant’s warn- 
ing if there were danger of frost. All the 
trees in this part of Florida are banked 
up about the base of the trunk to protect 
the juncture of the graft with the stock, 
so that in case the upper branches of the 
trees are destroyed by the frost they may 
all be removed and a new growth appear 
liter, thus saving the orchard from 
annihilation. 

The soil in this orchard is like that of 
nearly all the soil I have seen in Florida. 
It is a loose sandy soil in which your feet 
ink as they would in newly fallen snow. 
he Judge told me that he found it neces- 
ry to apply one ton of commercial 
ertilizer per year to each acre of this 
chard, such fertilizer costing from 
hirty to forty dollars per ton. The 
lecessity for the application of such large 
Amounts of fertilizer, which is from five 
0 ten times as much as northern orchard- 
ts ever apply to their soil, adds greatly 
othe cost of growing oranges in Florida. 

he cost of tillage there is but trifling as 

€ soil is not such as promotes the rapid 

fowth of grass or weeds. There aremany 
productive orange groves in Florida that 
¢not cultivated at all, but Judge Perk- 
is keeps his grove thoroughly cultivated 
that I could searcely see a tuft of grass 
br weeds, 

om VARIETIES. 

While many varieties are grown in this 
chard, I was told that the navel orange 
nd the King orange, which is similar to 

Eangerine, are not profitable with him. 

ested several very large navel oranges 
nd they were somewhat pithy and not 
mu to the same oranges as grown in 
* omnia. The most productive and 

” table orange with him was that 
ays as the Florida orange, containing 
‘ed, and of a high quality, but not quite 
hale as some of the navel oranges. 
alled, a large planting of grape fruit, so 
ts T € proper name of which is Po- 
ste b a” Pomelo tree produces far 
fee ulk of fruit than any orange tree, 
Selig I could see, but is in such great 
jean as a breakfast fruit that enough 

'S not produced to supply the market. 













It often grows nearly as large as a man’s 
head and you often see from four to six 
of these large fruits on one small stem. 
The Pomelo thus far has not been so 
largely planted in Florida as the orange. 

Many of the orange growers of Florida 
employ a foreman at a large salary, but 
though Judge Perkins spends most of his 
time in the courts or in his law office, he 
superintends his own orange grove, rely- 
ing entirely on negro laborers to do the 
work. 

I saw some of the cabins 
of these colored men and was 
surprised to find them so 
crowded and apparently un- 
comfortable. I saw smoke 
ascending from a hole in 
the roof. On approaching 
I found the family of colored 
people had built a fire on 
the ground in a lean-to and 
were cooking their dinner, 
which was suspended over 
the fire by a chain from the 
roof. There was no stove 
nor chimney visible, nor 
windows in the house. Such 
a building in the north 
would not be consid2red 
good enough to stable our 
horses. But I noticed every- 
where the~ colored people 
were satisfied to live in 
miserable shacks, often con- 
sisting of one room no more 
than eight or ten feet square 
and with no cellar, but 





usually with 
a chimney at 
the rear, the 
building be- 
ing onestory 
only. 

The Judge 
said that he 
had sold the 
present 
year’s crop 
of oranges 
and grape 
fruit to a 
dealer at De 
Land for fif- 
teen thous- 
and dollars, 
the dealer 
assuming to 
gather the 
fruit and 
pack it and 
ship it to 
market. He 
estimated 
that the cost 
of producing this crop of oranges was from 
four to five thousand dollars, which would 
leave him asprofit for his investment from 
ten to eleven thousand dollars. This is 
a much higher rate of profit than most 
Florida orange groves are yielding this 
season. I was told that the average yield 
of oranges was light all over Florida and 
that many owners of orange groves had 
not obtained enough profit to pay for the 
cost of maintaining their orchards. 

The average orange orchardist does 
not cultivate many acres. In this respect 
orange growing is similar to apple growing 
in the north inasmuch as there are a 
large number who have from two to five 
or ten acres, whereas there are few who 
have from fifty to three hundred acres of 
orange trees. There is therefore a neces- 
sity for an organization known as the 
Florida Fruit Exchange, which has 
branches in various parts of Florida 
where there are buildings erected and 
machinery in operation for washing, 
drying, sorting, packing and shipping 
oranges in carload lots to northern cities. 
I was interested in visiting one of these 
buildings and in seeing the ingenius con- 
trivance for conveying the fruit through 
tanks of water by machinery, th>nce up 
unto an elevation where the oranges were 
spread out to dry, and from thence the 
fruit was let into the sorting machine, 
from which the various sizes dropped into 
separate receptacles, from which they 
were wrapped and carefully packed in 
boxes by skillful men. The boxes wer? 
factory made, very strong and enduring, 
and yet not too heavy. I saw a car being 
loaded with these crates of oranges. The 
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Gathering Oranges. 


crates wer2 placed in tiers so that there 
was an air space on two sides of every 
tier of orange boxes, and the boxes were 
held in position, so as to prevent rattling 
and shaking about, by light wooden slats 
nailed across the tops of the boxes on which 
the upper layers of crates rested. 

As the oranges passed from the drying 
table, which slanted to the sorting ma- 
chine, one man on each side picked out 
the over ripe which would not endure 
shipment. This over ripe fruit was in 
precisely the right condition to be eaten, 
thus I consumed large quantities during 
my stay in Florida. They were sold 
for any price the exchange could get for 
them in the local market, often not more 
than six cents a dozen. They retail at 
the groceries at ten cents per dozen. I 
was surprised to find these expert men 
picking out some of the largest oranges, 
which I in my ignorance might have 
thought to be the more valuable. These 
were thrown into a box and not deemed 
worthy of shipment on account of their 
lightness. Here is a caution for you who 
buy oranges here in the North to see that 
they are heavy, for all light oranges are 
of a quality and not worth bothering 
with. 

At the further corner of Judge Perkins, 
orange grove I saw an unbroken tropical 
forest such as I have never seen before. 
I was told that there were many rattle- 
snakes concealed among the palmettos and 
fallen logs, therefore I did not wander far 
to investigate, but you can imagine that 
such a forest filled with trees, shrubs and 
plants, with which I was entirely unfamil- 
lar, was a scene of great interest. It 
costs from forty to one hundred dollars 
an acre to 
clear up such 
a forest as 
this but such 
land is usual- 
ly more fer- 


tile than 
land  occu- 
pied with 
light brush. 
The Judge 
had cleared 
a field’ of 
about twen- 
ty acres of 


forest 
growth with 
the intent- 
ion of grow- 
ing corn and 
feeding a lot 
of swine. 
His experi- 
ence was not 
encouraging. 
During the 
warm days 


of summer the hogs would 
get into the water and the 
alligators would attack 
them and carry them off, 
therefore this branch of 
farming was abandoned. I 
was surprised to hear that 
there were many alligators 
left in Florida. I am told 
there are still many of them 
in the lakes and streams of 
Florida. The Judge invited 
me to fish with him in one 
of the lakes on another 
occasion and my friends at 
the hotel warned me to 
watch out for the alligators 
and see that they did not 
catch me. I have an idea 
that the average citizen is 
not liable to be gobbled up 
by alligators. It is difficult 
to find one in the daytime. 
They are hunted at night 
with torches. 

I was greatly interested 
in the person ality of Judge 
Perkins, who is a youngish looking man, 
apparently not over forty years old. 
He came originally from Kentucky 
as a poor boy. He was glad to get 
work of any kind at any price when 
he first came to Florida as a youth, but 
instead of spending his evenings loafing 
about town with the other boys he spent 
theminstudy. His industry and studious 
habits attracted the attention of a prom- 
inent citizen who encouraged the boy in 
his studies and it was not long before he 
was a graduate of a law school and soon 


after he had worked up a good law prac- 
tice. Later he became associated with 
the governor of Florida who took a fancy 
for him. When the governor had im- 
portant work to do he would eall upon 
young Perkins to do it. Judge Perkins 
is now one of the leading influential 
younger men of Florida. 


O———— 


Lucky Are Men Who Lose Conceit 
Early in Life’s Journey. 
By Frances L. Garside. 

A man starts out on the journey of 
life, puffed out like a pouter pigeon. 

This pouch, this puffed condition, is 
due to his youth and the admiration 
of his mother, his sisters, and other 
young women. It is a Pouch of Conceit. 

When he struts off to conquer the 
world looking like a pouter pigeon, 
other men who have traveled a long 
distance on the way and have had their 
Pouch of Conceit flattened like a buck- 
wheat cake, smile in derision. Some, 
who still remember .their youth, the 
best thing on earth dor anyone to re- 
member, smile in tender sympathy. 

They know that the world is a sur- 
geon, and that its operations to reduce 
pouches are most painful. They know 
that the young man will resemble a 
pouter pigeon only a short way. 

Rebuffs, defeats, discouragements, dis- 
asters, failures, and all that dismal train 
are lyingin wait onthe road. The pouter 
pigeon will soon walk and feel like a rooster 
that has been in a hard battle and had its 
tail feathers pulled. 

FEW CAN TRAVEL THROUGH LIFE 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 

How any man can travel the road of 
life and retain any conceit when he 
reaches the end is a miracle, but some 
do it. They are the men for whom no 
one should stop to express any pity. 
For So Long as a Man Carries a Grain 
of Conceit in His Pouch, so Long Does 
He Carry His Comfort with Him! 

The flattening process is the most 
important step in getting anywhere. 
The man with a pouch of conceit is pom- 
pous of tread, so cocksure of himself that 
he doesn’t look at his feet, and he makes 
missteps. He recognizes no signboards 
of direction or warning on the way. 

He refuses to learn from others, hold- 
ing himself above all who travel his road. 
He is in training for a very hard fall, 
and he will get it. 

His conceit blinds him to the experi- 
ence of others. It deafens him to their 
warnings. If they, he thinks, had had 
his ability misfortune would never have 
overtaken them. If they had been as 
well equipped with Knowledge and 
Wisdom as he, he thinks with satisfaction, 
success would have been theirs. 








Scene in Orange Grove. 


BLINDS AND DEAFENS HIM TO WARNINGS 
OF OTHERS. 

A man doesn’t know till after he has 
fallen in the mire how many paths he 
might have taken and kept out. The 
conceited man refuses to look for these 
paths and falls in, says the Jacksonville 
Journal. 

He has acquired wisdom when he gets 
out. If he hasn’t acquired wisdom, 
but only mire, then there is no hope for him. 

The first thing of all, then, in starting 
out in life, is to suppress that pouch of 
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conceit. Mothers, sisters and other young 
women who look at a young man as a sort 
of god, and who pump hot air into his 
Conceit Pouch with every breath, are 
largely to blame for the wound she suffers 
afterward. 

Perhaps they recognize their culpa- 
bility, for while men smile at these wounds 
the women who love a man bind them up 
with encouragement and tender sympathy. 
They go so far in their love that they hin- 
der the work the world is doing by kzep- 
ing his Conceit alive. 

“You,’’ they will say to the man who 
has Lost Out, ‘‘are better and brighter 
and altogether more capable than the 
one who has been put in your place.’’ 

Had they only not told him in the he- 
ginning that he was the greatest man 
in the world he would not have started 
out thimking he was the greatest man 
and a great d2al of his troubles wouldn’t 
have happened. 

Fortunate the man who has his hard 
fall early on the journey. He becomes 
more tender, more humble, more chari- 
table, more companionable. 


{F HIS CONCEIT REMAINS 
AND SELFISH. 


He has acquired wisdom. The man 
who struts till near the end, his con- 
ceit growing with success, becomes vain 
and selfish and narrow. He losses sym- 
pathy for others, and acquires a contempt 
for those who fal! onthe way. Dr. World, 
the eminent surgeon, has so long delayed 
his operation he thinks he dosen’t require 
it. 1t will be all the more painful because 
of that delay when it comes. 

Blessed is the man who reaches the 
end of the journey Without A Grain 
of Conceit left. 

He has acquired a greatness not meas- 
ured or limited by any material success. 

He has acquired WISDOM. 

—_———_0O-—-—-—- 

My Second Experience In Planting An 
Orchard And the Pleasure And 
Profits Derived From This 
Orchard. 


By C. A. Green. 


After leaving the old homestead farm, 
twelve miles south of Rochester, N. Y., 
and the thrifty young orchard that I 
planted there, and after spending fifteen 
years in a city bank, I retired to a run 
down farm, twelve miles southwest of 
Rochester, and began my life work as a 
fruit grower. 

This run down farm came into our 
possession in early winter. I spent much 
time that winter in fixing up the house 
and in making plans for the following 
spring. Notwithstanding the fact that 
we had to move and get settled in March 
and April, I succeeded in planting an or- 
chard of about ten acres, occupying the 
highest, driest and most fertile land of the 
farm. In addition to this I planted two 
rows of maple trees along the highway as 
far as our farm extended, planted a small 
vineyard, a small dwarf pear orchard, a 
little plantation of black and red raspber- 
ries and a small plantation of the straw- 
berry. In addition to this I planted 
fifty thousand apple grafts, thus starting 
a little nursery plant. Although I have 
grown many apple trees since, I have 
never had greater success in planting 
little root grafts of the apple than I did 
that first year on the old farm, as nearly 
every root graft grew. 

The varieties of apple trees planted in 
this second orchard were mainly Baldwin. 
I planted one tree of the Fameuse or 
Snow apple, having but little confidence 
in that variety as I had been told that it 
was liable to be attacked with apple scab 
fungus. This tree of Fameuse has fruited 
almost every year during the past fifteen 
years and the fruit is as fair and perfect 
as any other variety in the orchard. 

The nurseryman who sold me these 
apple trees which I planted in my orchard 
was an honest man, but I found scattered 
through the orchard, when the trees cam? 
into bearing, about twenty trees of Blen- 
heim Orange, some times known as Lord 
Nelson or Blenheim Pippin, an English 
early winter apple of large size, red cheek 
and good quality. I am glad that these 
Blenheim Orange trees are in my orchard, 
for they have ate one of the most pro- 
ductive and profitable varieties I have 
ever cultivated. 

You who have moved can realize how 
busy I was the first year on the old run 
down farm with moving, getting settled, 
fixing up the house, barns and fences, and 
at the same time doing so much planting. 
[ cannot remember that I lost a single 
tree in transplanting this orchard. 

I cannot explain to the reader the great 
interest I felt in this orchard, and yet I 
d2sire to do so, and to express the pleasure 
[ have taken in its growth, for the object 
of this article and the preceding one is 
to tell of the pleasure of planting and 
owning an orchard. 

My sleeping room faced the south and 
the windows faced this young orchard, 
giving me an expansive view of the or- 
chard. From the maqment the trees were 
planted, every day and many times a day 
{ would gaze out of these windows, watch- 
ing intently the growth of the trees. You 

would not think it possible that the growth 
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of one day would be noticeable, or that 
since I had seen the trees the day pre- 
vious many times I should want to see 
them again the first thing the next morn- 
ing, but such was the fact. Many tim2s 
each day I gazed from these windows up 
and down the many long rows of apple 
trees as they expanded in leaf and grew 
in size. 

When one plants an orchard and leaves 
it in the hands of a caretaker, the owner 
going off for a long journey, being absent 
for several years, he may come back sur- 
prised at the sudden growth of his trees, 
but when the planter of an orchard lives 
continually with his trees and watches 
their daily progress the growth of the 
orchard seems to be but slight in com- 
parison. 

You must not conclude that my views 
of the orchard were always from the 
windows of my house. Scarcely a day 
passed that I did not walk about that 
young orchard, watching for insects or 
cutting out or nipping back here and there 
a twig or branch. 

Here is something that I want to call 
particular attention to. There is much 
said in these avs about root gall on apple 
trees. At the t:me I planted this orchard 
but little was known about root gall. As 
I pleated th» trees with my own hands I 
noticed that cceasionally a tree had a 
kr otty excrescence on the roots which I 
now would recognize as root gall, and 
which is now regarded as infectious and 
fatal to the growth or welfare of the trees. 
Here is an in interesting point which I 
desire to allude to: after growing for over 
thirty years and bearing fruit abundantly 
for over fifteen years, every tree in this 
orchard is healthy and one tree is as pro- 
ductive as another, and yet a number of 

these trees were infested with root gall. 
If the views of the experiment station are 


tomy lawyer friend. After visiting many 
locations in many different states, he 
finally settled upon the foot hills of the 
Blue Ridge mountains, not far from 
Washington, D. C., where he planted last 
spring a large apple orchard. Every few 
months my friend leaves his law oflice, 
jumps onto the train and visits his brother 
who is in charge of the big youngorchard. 

Whereas in former years my friend 
would leave his office and review his legal 
work on his tramp homeward and con- 
tinue this review at meal time and in the 
evening, and even dream about lawsuits 
after he had gone to bed, now he is revived 
and rejuvenated by those of apple trees 
and the broad acres of apple blossoms, 
which are sure to come by and by, and of 
carloads and train loads of beautiful 
apples, which in imagination he is already 
shipping to market. Ihave no doubt that 
this legal gentleman will not only replen- 
ish his bank account but that he will pro- 
long his life through having planted 
orchards. He was afarmer’s boy. This 
has been of great help to him. 

pes 
Raising Strawberries Successfully. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By John E. Taylor. 

Having raised strawberries with a 
certain degree of success for six years, I 
have found that they are one of the best 
crops that a farmer can raise and to the 
man who lives near the village and has 
a small plot of land nothing will give him 
so much satisfaction as a strawberry 
patch. 

My plot each year averaged about an 
eighth of an acre and my profits from this 
piece yielded me 33 bushels of strawber- 
ries. I set out a new plot each spring, 
taking plants from the old bed. I used 
two varieties of plants. I set what is 














$000 worth of fruit was sold from one row of these apple trees in the year 1900. 





correct, the trees I planted thirty years 
ago, which were then affected with root 
gall, should long ago have perished or 
should have shown some signs of disease. 
That the trees are now all healthy and 
productive, teaches me that we have 
something yet to learn about root gall 
on apple trees. 

After watching these young trees daily 
for twelve or fifteen years, you can. im- 
agine my delight in finally discoverin 
them in blossom. + is more beautifu 
than a blooming apple orchard, especially 
if that apple orchard has been planted 
with your own hands, and if your welfare 
is largely connected with the productive- 
ness of that orchard. As many of my 
readers know, I went on to this farm as a 
poor man and was compelled to struggle 
with adversity, therefore I was in need of 
such revenue as this orchard now gave 

romise of yielding. Later on the fruit 
leant to expand and by and by there was 
the apple picking and barreling. Not a 
full crop was expected, but the apples were 
of large size and possessed of remarkable 
beauty. 

The trees of this second orchard have 
now of mature size. The trees were 
planted originally two rods apart each 
way. This seemed to be far enough apart 
at the start, but the branches extended 
far, and when the trees were twenty 
years old we deemed it best to remove 
every other row. 

T hawe friends who have caught the 
infection of planting orchards. One of 
these friends is a prominent lawyer. He 
tells. me that he must have some diversion, 
that he cannot have his mind intensely 
fixed on legal subjects continually with- 
out wearing himself out, therefore he has 
planted orchards. He and his brother 
planted an orchard in the Hood River 
district. The price of land there advanced 
— thus after a few years he was en- 
abled to sell his orchard at a large profit. 
Then the two brothers traveled over the 
country attempting to.decide where of all 
the desirable localities was the best one 
for the planting of another orchard. As 
you can easily imagine, this work of in- 
vestigation was enjoyable and restful 


known as the pistilate and the staminate, 
setting one row to three respectively. 
I tried to choose each year ground sloping 
toward the south. 

I had found that the following method 
is well to follow in getting a start. En- 
rich your land and destroy all the worst 
insects you possibly can. Plough in the 
spring and plant corn, spreading manure 
on the surface and harrowing it in. Late 
in the fall, plough and leave furrows 
rough. In the spring plough in a liberal 
amount of manure. 

In the spring harrow the ground thor- 
oughly at least four times. It is well to 
put rotted manure, applying a liberal 
amount and harrowing it in thoroughly. 
If one is obliged to use commercial fer- 
tilizer it is well to barrow in a part of it 
and when setting out the plants use a 
small amount mixed with the dirt under- 
neath the plants. 

The best plants are those grown on your 
own ground. Hf you must send away 
for them, get someone to dig them and 
select them who knows the value of having 
good plants. A small potato digger is 
good to take up plants with, but never 
use a trowel or spade. Throw away 
feeble plants. 

‘Before setting. plants in the spring, trim 
them. Be sure to provide plenty of pollen 
bearing plants for your patch. They 
should be set in rows about three feet 
apart and every plant should be set out 
by hand, and the hills about 15 inches 
apart. As soon as ed are well seated 
stir the dirt around them and use the 
cultivator freely between the rows. When 
the runners start, my them growing 
lengthwise of the rows, — space be- 
tween the rows so that in the bearing 
season the pickers can get between them 
without spoiling the vines: The culti- 
vator will tend to keep the runners in the 
right direction. Pick the blossoms from 
the plants the first year, giving the plant 
the benefit of its energy in growing. If 
the bed is on a side hill it will not need 
mulching in the winter, but if on a flat 
ground it is well to use boughs if one can 
get them. If not, straw will make a 
good substitute. There is no trouble in 
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— hey sheep oor if one is Wilting to 
use the hoe and cultivator freely ; 
the work. hee likes 
Editor’s Note.—I would mulch f 
winter no matter where located, Be ia 
strawberry culture by planting on a sy. 
scale, so that you may grow your mall 
plants.—C. S. Goon. be 
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Cutworms. 
By United States Department . 
culture. Of Agri 
Tomatoes, cabbage, sweet Potatoes 


and other vegetables and garde 

and especially those which pane bra 
under glass and transplanted, are subjer 
to serious injury by cutworms, Thee 
appear sometimes in great numbers ; 
spring and early summer and frequently 
do severe injury before their ravages rf 
noticed. The method of attack is to ae 
off the young plants at about the surfag 
of the ground, and as these insects are “ 
large size and voracious feeders they fr 
capable of destroying many plants jp . 
single night, frequently more than they 
can devour. During the past two youn, 
these insects, working generally throu h. 
out the United States, destroyed hundred 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of ero 
By the timely application of remedies 
however, it was demonstrated by the De. 
partment of Agriculture through field 
agents and others of the Bureau of fp. 
tomology engaged in the investigation of 
insects injurious to truck crops and sugar 
beets in some of the principal trucking 
regions, notably in tidewater Virginia in 
southern Texas, in the vicinity of Rocky 
Ford, Colo., in southern California, in the 
vicinity of Sacramento, Cal., in Stark 
County, Ind., and in some other regiong 
that these insects can be readily controlled 
large areas being successfully treated, 
The usual method of control is by the use 
of poisoned baits. 

Take a bushel of dry bran, add 1 pound 
of arsenic or Paris green, and mix it thor. 
oughly into a mash with 8 gallons of water 
in which has been stirred half a allon of 
sorghum, or other cheap molasses, After 
the mash has stood several hours, scatter 
it in lumps of about the size of a marble 
over the fields where injury is beginning to 
appear and about the bases of the plants 
set out. Apply late in the day so as to 
place the poison about the mt Boe over 
night, which is the time when the cut- 
worms are active. Apply a second time 
if necessary. 

When cutworms occur in unusual abu- 
ance which happens locally, .and some- 
times generally, in some seasons, they 
exhaust their food supply and are driven 
to migrate to other fields. This they do, 
literally in armies, assuming what is 
called the army-worm habit. At such 
times it is necessary to treat them as we 
do army worms. While the methods 
which have been advised are valuable in 
such cases, these remedies may be too 
slow to destroy all the cutworms and we, 
therefore, have to employ other methods. 
These include trenching, ditching, the 
plowing of deep furrows in advance of the 
traveling cutworms to trap them, and 
the dragging of logs or brush or 
the furrows. If the trenches can 
filled with water, the addition of a small 
quantity of kerosene so as to form a thin 
scum on the surface will prove fatal. 
In extreme cases barriers of fence boards 
are erected and the tops smeared with 
tar or other sticky substances to stop the 
cutworms as they attempt to crawl over. 

Clean cultural methods and_ rotation 
of crops are advisable, as also fall plowing 
and disking. Many cutworms can 
destroyed where it is possible to overflow 
the fields. This is particularly applit 
able where irrigation is practiced. 


ty 


The Banana Apple.—At this date, March 
27, and for some time previous 
been feasting on Banana apples and er 

t to wormage to eat them uring Ave 
t is nearly thirty years since I plane 
the first | Been apple tree at Green 
Fruit Farm, therefore I have been able 
to test it thoroughly. It is a bright 
handsome, yellow apple, often having § 
blush on one side. It is of large sie 8 
of delicious quality. The flesh, 1s ¢r 
tender and aromatic. The tree 1s 418? 
grower and comes into bearing at an early 
age. This is a productive variety. u) 
the Hood river district of Oregon and othet 
— — it is , <a er 

ielding large crops o autifu . 
Aono which have sold as high a8 twels 
dollars a box. I have it on my ts 
cer and eg wogeet it is a delicate mors 

ood enough for a king te eat. , 
¥ I have recently returned from Ford 
the land of oranges and other tro a 
fruits, but appjes will not succeed ' 7 
at least not as they do in the north, t a 
fore I was deprived of apples during 
stay in Florida. Oranges and other 76 
cal fruits will not take the pat ; be 
apple. They are not so fleshy a bine 
stantial, so satisfying and so nours 
It is possible to make a satisfyin na 
of a dish of good apples, either bet 
after cooking. 
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written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By M. Roberts Conover, N. J. 


Vigilance & 
soso appe 
of fruit 
that direc 
must be dea d 
of late spring an 
their advent, even 
measures Were 
nant peri’ 
ong cae the delicate cuticle of the 
youn, fruit. 


"liability of fruits to attacks from 
ngous and insect pests seems to vary 
* different localities, on different soil 
sien and in different seasons. — 

"Tor instance: I have a small vineyard 
{ Moore’s Early Concord Grapes, on a 
andy loam which is untroubled by pests 
and fence, never costs me anything for 
remedies. 1 have some vines of a later 
variety, however, which have been trou- 
bled with the Downy Mildew or soft rot 
in wet Seasons. 4 

In treating fruit. pests one cannot 
sways wait for their arrival, treatment 
inust be preventive to be curattve in the 
Inajority of cases. One may safely as- 
une, however, that a visitation of a 
est last year promises its return this 


the Downy Mildew or Brown Rot 
tacking foliage and fruit, the powdery 
iniidew which forms a gray dusty coating 
fruit and foliage, the black rot which 
uses the grapes to dry into raisen-like 
mummies, the anthracnose, another form 
if rot—all diseases of the grape, and the 
rious f{ungous attacks on apple, peach 
and pear may be treated effectually with 
the Bordeaux Mixture. 

The insect pests; the apple worms; the 
ach and plum curculio, the grape cur- 
lio and, in fact, all chewing insects, 
nay be treated with arsenate of lead. 
Lice, of which family the San Jose 
wale 18 a formidable member must be 
eated with preparations containing lime, 
iil (kerosene or petroleum) or sulphur. 
‘ne must not expect to use any of these 
n sufficient strength to eradicate San 
ns@ Scale by summer treatment alone. 
be leaves and bark cannotrstand it. 

For summer work nothing stronger 
han the K-L. 12 1-2 per cent. solution of 
erosene and lime should be used when 
fighting the scale on peach, apple and 
yar trees, Six and one-quarter gallons 
if kerosene, twenty-five pounds of dry- 
laked stone lime and forty-three gallons 
ff water are the proper proportions for 
his solution. 

The fungicide, Bordeaux mixture which 
rmbines copper sulphate with lime may 
hb obtained in dry or paste form merely 
obe diluted with water in the proportion 
{ten pounds of the dry Bordeaux Powder 
0 fifty gallons of water. Before the 
dliage appears a stronger mixture may 
bused, one pound of the mixture to every 
bree gallons of water. 

If one prefers to prepare it at home the 
sk may be accomplished in this way: 
Dissolve one pound of copper sulphate 
n two quarts of hot water stirring the 
tixture for about five minutes, 

Spray prape vines about May Ist before 
he leaf buds open, again ten days later, 
ud yet again when the fruit has set, 
mutinuing at intervals of two weeks until 
fruit is of full stze, if your vines have 
en subject to fungus. The brown rot 
es not seem to attack grapes after the 
uit has reached full size. 

Toavoid any slight injury to the foliage, 
0 not apply the Bordeaux mixture te 
pple trees when the foliage is already 
ret with rain, 

0 control the apple worm, the progen 
the coddling moth, use areoante of 
al, One-half pound of the paste with 
ve gallons of water or one-half a pound 
the dry arsenate with ten gallons of 
tet are the proportions usually used. 











rere are, however, special preparations 
lead arsenate which should not be so 






rongly applied but diluted in some 
‘lances with almost three times as much 
puter a8 Is given above. In the use of 
use Special preparations the directions 
“oihpanying them should be followed. 
ver use @ larger proportion of poison. 
te solution of arsenate of lead should 
applied to apple trees when the full 
om begins to fall or within ten days 
Mreafter, It is at this period that the 
Midling moth deposits its egg in the cen- 
t of the blossom. A second applica- 
*t should be made ten days later. 
| fureulio beetle which attacks the 
Pe leeds upon parts of the vine earl 
1, ason and lays its eggs beneat 
te of the young fruit late in June. 
‘ leaves the fruit and gravitates 
any soil for transformation to the 
it State in about twelve days after 
wt ng. In about three weeks the 
aig and — — god 
2 e vine, ing the 
thate of lead about the tian ties the 
rop, again when the berries 
; > snag the size of and again after 
ion gathered, this pest can be 
























































git Pests of Late Spring and Summer 


nd remedy before leaf and 
ar do much for the health 
trees and bushes, but the pests 
tly attack the fruit and foliage 
alt with when the warm days 
early summer favor 
though preventive 
employed during the dor- 
All remedies must be ap- 
due consideration for the tender 


The peach and plum curculio begins 
its egg-laying upon the fruit about the 
last of May, the creature being present 
on the tree for several weeks previous. 

Early and medium late varieties of 
trees are affected and the plums. Spray 
just after the blossoms fall and again two 
weeks later. 

After July 10th or thereabouts, the 
larva have entered the ground and a 
slight stirring of its surface with a harrow 
destroys many of them. Probably the 
fruit trees in the poultry yard will need 
little if any spraying for this pest. 

Special preparations of lime and sul- 
phur on the market are very convenient 
to use in destroying San Jose scale and 
other sucking insects. They are diluted 
with water usually in proportion of two 
quarts of the mixture to fifty gallons of 
water. For apples and pears 1} gallon 
to 50 of water may used. The 
arsenate of lead may be added to this 
diluted preparation in the same propor- 
tion that it is used with water. This 
mixture is a scalecide, fungicide and con- 
trols the coddling moth. 

A home-made preparation which is a, 
sort of cure-all for all tree pests is made 
from lime, oil and Bordeaux mixture 
with arsenic. For summer use the pro- 
portions are one gallon of kerosene, five 
pounds of stone lime, one pound of copper 
sulphate, one-half pound of arsenate of 
lead paste and ten gallons of water. Dry- 
slake the stone lime, add the kerosene, 
then some of the water. Dissolve the 
copper sulphate and arsenate of lead, each 
in a little water. Add the remainder of 
the water in equal parts to each ingredi- 
ent. Pour all together and churn briskly 
with a paddle. 

The advantage.of the bought, tested 
products over the homemade lies not 
alone in their convenience but in the fact 





The barn lot is 3 by 8 rods, barn 16 by 16 
feet, buggy shed 10 by 16 feet. Chicken 
lot 5 by 8 rods, hen house 10 by 40 feet, 
divided in 5 divisions to accommodate 20 
hens each. There are 36 plum trees in 
lot 163 by 163 feet each way. Garden 
is north of yard and chicken lot. It is 
12 by 16 rods. Next to east fence are 
2 rows of Rhubarb set 8 by 2 feet; next 2 
rows of asparagus set 8 by 1 feet. Next 
2 rows goose berries 8 by 8 feet with 12 
dwarf pear trees between. 2 Rows cur- 
rants, 8 by 8 feet, 12 dwarf pear trees be- 
tween. Next to west fence are 12 rows of 
strawberries, 4 rows of early, 4 medium, 
4 late varieties. The intervening space 
is used for vegetables and truck garden. 
All rows should run north and south full 
length to be worked with horse hoe. The 
berry field, west, is 8 by 19 rods, first 4 
rows grapes, next 4 red raspberries, next 
4 black raspberries, next 4 blackberries. 
This should be inclosed with poultry net- 
ting. Next is peach orchard 4 by 19 rods. 
4 rows set 16} by 163 feet Siaiiednn 
at south side first row of 4 trees, apricots, 
next 6 rows cherry trees (24 trees) next 12 
rows 48 peach trees; next apple orchard, 
16 by 20 rods set 33 by 33 feet, 60 trees. 
I should plant the best varieties suited to 
the climate. I would keep 100 B. Ply- 
mouth Rock hens, in January. I would 
pick 20 of my best hens and confine them 
in berry patch with 2 good roosters (and 
keep no other roosters) letting them use 
division of hen house and use eggs from 
them for hatching in an incubator, I 
would keep other hens laying letting them 
have run of farm. 

All orchards should be cultivated, in 
spring I would plant cow peas and when 
cultivation stops, plant rye. Both are 
fine feed for chickens and trees. Let 
hens do the harvesting of cow peas. Close 
gate at southwest corner of berry patch 
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A seedling grape by H. H. Geyer of Kansas. 
that looks so attractive. 








Any man may be proud of having originated a seedling 





that expert chemists test their product 
before it is sold. Avoid patented mix- 
tures that you do not know. The only 
test the amatuer can apply is by actual 
use and any blunder may result in damaged 
foliage. 

In the small garden for low vines or 
bushes, a knapsack sprayer is convenient 
but for large trees one will need the barre 
and pump spraying apparatus with a 
pressure of from seventy to one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 2ak solution and high 
pressure is better than strong solution 
and weaker pressure. 

Another troublesome pest is the tent 
caterpillar a gray and black hairy creature 
about an inch long. When present in 
large numbers they are capable of greatly 
reducing the foliage area of atree. These 
worms usually colonize and enclose them- 
selves in a web-like structure. When 
thus located, they may be destroyed by 
burning with a torch or some burning 
material on the end of a long pole. 

Gooseberry and currant slugs which 
ravenously devour the foliage of these 
bushes may be destroyed by the use of 
powdered Lalshors, applying it ‘vith a 
pewder gun. 

—_—_— 


My Plan for Fruit Garden. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The yard is 8 by 8 rods, the back of house 
is 16 by 30 feet one story high, with ell in 
front 16 by 16 feet, 14 stories high with 
porch in S. E. Corner 8 by 16 feet, a porch 
or west end of kitchen 12 by 16 feet, con- 
crete cellar 10 by 12 feet, joined to west 
side of porch with smoke house above 
cear. The north end of porch is closed 
up, with large sliding doors to open in 
warm weather, the south end is enclosed 
with screen wire, it is used for summer 
kitchen, the well is under edge of porch 
near cellar. There are 5 standard pear 
trees in yard, 2 quince trees in back yard, 
a rose hedge dividing yard and garden, 
and other shrubs and flowers in yard. 


Cc 





$1,000 per year. 
tractive 


has long been practiced. 
fore the Christian era, that lupines are 
plowed into a poor soil in lieu of manure. 
The old lands would not have worn out if 


until crops get started in orchard. I would 
keep one horse and do all work with one 
horse implements, a good light wagon and 
one goo 
ing all manure from barn and hens would 
soon have farm very productive with 


cow and a good dog. By sav- 


good markets it ought to clear at least 
I would use neat at- 
ackages for all fruits, using 
1 doz. for eggs. Put my name 


of 


cartons 


and farm name on everything sold, [I 
would estimate the cost to improve farm 
at $1,000.—Mrs. W. T. C 


-» Mo. 


——l)- 
The Robins’ Return. 


You are home again from the Sunny South, 
Back to the old, familiar place, 

A breadline problem, now, you must face, 
No berries por bugs for your hungry 


mouth. 


Vain is your search, fruitless your toil, 
Not one is left of the best of berries, 
Barren the tree where you feasted on 


cherries, 


Stained your nest with the crimson spoil. 


Though Spring before the March blast 


comes. 


Your call no longer brooks delay, 
You wing your long and perilous way 
Back to this fickle clime of ours, 


Ah yes, we know that homesick feelfng, 
How it tugs at the hearts that roam, 
Far from a nook of earth called ‘‘Home,”’ 
Bringing them back to the balm of healing. 


has, A. Banister. 


oe 
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Soil Fertility. 
A rotation with a clover or legume crop 
Varro wrote, be- 


lover would have saved them. It has 


been claimed that good tillage alone 
would keep up productiveness. 
worn the land out only the faster. 


But it has 





Something to Think About. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Frank I. Hanson, Mass. 

The farmer who is a success plans to 
raise more than he needs for home use, 
and to take more to market than he 
brings home. 

When the boy is given a calf or a lamb 
‘for his own’’ do not sell it without giving 
him a dollar or two. This kind of treat- 
ment is a wet blanket to any boy’s ambi- 
tion and confidence. 

Here is a simple lesson in spelling for 
the farmers who mean business. W-o-r-k 
spells success; s-u-c-c-e-s-s spells victory; 
v-i-c-t-o-r-y spells independence. 

The next time you receive a neatly 
typewritten letter clip the address from 
the envelope and paste it in the top of 
your hat. It may save many mistakes— 
and your hat. 

About the best and only way to keep 
the girls on the farm is to give them some 
of the advantages that the girl in town 
gets. See that she has her share of good 
clothing, some good books, and instruc- 
tion in music if she wants it. 

No wonder so many boys turn their 
heads toward the city—usually the small- 
est room in the house and cast-off furnish- 
ings, a closed-the-year-round parlor, and 
far too many after-dark chores. 

A lot is being said these days about the 
equal distribution of wealth, but what 
about an equal distribution of labor? 
Let every man, millionaires and all, do 
his just share of the world’s dirty work. 

It is very poor manners to break into 
another’s conversation—unless gossip is 
being spread; if such be the case talk 
about the weather or anything to save a 
good neighbor’s name from slander. 

When going to town spruce up a bit. 
Put on your best suit, a clean collar and 
a pretty tie, and a fresh shine on your 
shoes. You will feel ever so much better. 
There is no excuse for any farmer appear- 
ing sloveningly attired. 

A home without some sort of music 
is like a bedroom on the northeast corner 
of the house—it is habitable but there is 
not much warmth or cheer. The parlor 
organ and phonograph has done much 
towards keeping the family circle un- 
broken. 

If you are so unfortunate as to beiong 
in the absent minded class, do not buy an 
umbrella with a crooked handle. If the 
handle is straight it will not be left hang- 
ing on the counter in the store or in the 
postoffice. 

Brother farmers, when you feel lone- 
some hitch up the horse, drive to the home 
of some poor person or perhaps an aged 
couple and take them home with you. 
Have a good dinner and spend the after- 
noon in sensible ——S Then drive 

itt i 


them home. This costs le and is a 
real kindness, ‘ 
Brush up a bit on correspondence. 


There is absolutely no reason why farmers 
should not write as good business letters 
as any. business man in the country. Get 
some new stationary and if necessary 
answer a few advertisements to get the 
form and swing of the letters received in 
reply. 
_—_ 
Everbearing Strawberries. 


Since the advent of Pan-American by 
Hon. Samuel Cooper of N. Y. in 1898 
there has been a wonderful advancerrent 
by the seedlings of that variety while 
Pan-American refuses to propagate run- 
ners freely it is the parent of all the best 
varieties now grown. Autumn is one 
of its seedlings, the great objection to that 
is it is a pistillate and bears too much. 
I have counted on one hill at one time 
301 berries. It puts out runners freely 
and every summer bears before it is fairly 
rooted. 

We now have Americus, Francis, 
Productive and Supurb that bid fair to 
revolutionize the strawberry crop. S. J. 
Farmer of N. Y. in May 1910, set 500 of two 
of these kinds and that same summer and 
fall harvested very near 400 quarts that 
sold at 40 and 50 cents a quart. Netting 
for the ground they occupied at the rate 
of $2,000 per acre for that season’s crop. 
Of course everybody could not do as well 
as that, but with me here at Lake Mills. 
Wis., they are perfectly satisfactory. 
picked the handful represented in the 
card picture, Oct. 26, 1911, and they went 
into winter quarters full of berries and 
blossoms. To make the most of a suc- 
cess we pick off the first bloom when the 
plants are first set till the plants get 
started but they will bear themselves 
to death if they are not so treated. 

Whoever knew success to attend any 
strawberry grown of the common kinds 
that did not pick off the bloom the first 

ear. 
7 But these everbearers pitch right in 
—_ the first ef July and bear till snow 
1es. 

The last four kinds I have mentioned are 
good plant makers as well as abundant 
bearers, and we hope after next season to 
be able to set the plants at less than $1.00 

r dozen by mail. Only one of these 


our kinds is pistellate.—Geo. J. Kellogg, 
Lake Mills, Wis. 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 
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up numerous sucker plants which in- 
terfere seriously with fruit 
Some varieties, like the Cuth 
up many more suckers than other varieties. 
These suckers should be hoed off when 
they first spring up as they are the same 
If all the suckers are allowed 
to grow, your plantation of red raspber- 
ries will soon peter out. 

Much injury is done to both black and 
red raspberries by plowing or cultivating 
deeply between the rows, thus severing 
the numerous small feeding roots which 
are so necessary in producing a full crop. 
The ideal method of growing raspberries 
is by keeping the ground beneath each 
bush so thoroughly covered with strawy 
manure as to subdue the grass and weeds, 
but this condition cannot be secured in 
a large plantation. 


Musk Rats.—The comparatively harm- 
doomed to extinction. 
I am told that muskrat skins are now worth 
$1.00 eaeh. The first money I can remem- 
ber having earned was from the sale of 
muskrat skins at fifteen cents each when 
I was a boy on the farm. The muskrat 
unlike the fox and mink is easily trapped 
Muskrat farming 












———_———— 

The growth of an oak tree 300 feet high 
Where did this vast bulk 
of timber, enough to build a small house, 
eome from? Not much of its bulk eame 
from the soil for if it had there would have 
been a great cavity at the base of the tree. 
No only a small portion of this great tree 
came from the soil. 
ashes, where the tree burned, would in- 
dicate the larger part of the tree that came 
The bulk of this big oak 
Here is a lesson 
If the roots of 


+i, 


age 
ae 


A few bushels of 
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Florida Land Frauds. 

Mr. Charles A. Green:—I am getting 
together a lot of facts in relation to the 
of land, through companies to 
exploit the public. 

It is criminal the extent to which land 
is sold to the city and country people 


tree came from the air. 

in plant and tree growth. 
the tree are not accessible to air a tree 
If the tree has not 
healthy leaves to feed upon the atmos- 
phere the tree will not thrive. 
the plant or tree receives but little of its 


will not flourish. 





orchard will prosper on the site you speak before its presence is discovered W — 
of, which would seem to be a favorable warn our readers to watch their curr - 

site for peaches. I would not favor and gooseberry bushes and to Spray thes 4 fruit 
placing the young trees precisely in the during the first week or two after the can be 1 














same spot where the old trees stood, foliage appears. le ¥ 
which would not. be at all necessary. ——o-—— Poh suc 
Trees can be pruned at any time after ©, A, Green’s Warning.—Every goa, vith an 
leaves fall to April. I feel like warning planters of pay daily co 
eae plants and trees not to place any kind ¢ the grou 

Wind Breaks. manure or other fertilizers in ead spart in 


with the roots of the trees, or beneath the twenty t 
roots of the trees at planting time, Ma that ther 
thousand trees die every year — of trees 
to the fact that inexperienced Lanter raspberry 
My experience as a farmer growing a have placed manure of various kinds ing Oty -_ 
wind-break in South Dakota close to the contact with the roots of the trees, gon, fm to plant § 
Nebraska line where I set out three thous- Durserymen advise pining around the fm {et Pa 
and each of Norway spruce, Scotch pine, Toots of trees, ete., soil mixed with manure my SUPESC 
White pine, and Arbor Vite. And one but this is dangerous. My advice jg ;, [im how beau 
thousand balsam firs. All about the same Cover the roots with good garden soil fry gm Suh, @ 
size, set at the same time and all treated of any fertilizer. After the hole over the attractior 
alike on loamy prairie soil. The Scotch Toots 1s filled and firmly pressed ints am 8Y pe 
pine was worth more than all the other Position (and this firming the sojl Over A. ret 
pines put together.—W. F. Prince, Texas. the roots is very important), throw , 
5S forkful of strawy stable manure over jy 
An Explanation :—The Editor of Green’s — of ~ — si a distance off My dea 
Fruit Grower did an unusual thing the aa < mete on aie ? Of the tree MMM morning 0 
past winter! He absented himself from th ae map 5 ag » fe Bara. Over Mi me so muc 
his office, spending nearly two months “7 SUriace o rv e oun As €re plants or MMH you. Upt 
resting in Florida. During these months ¥/n€S are recent'y transp anted will hold MMM every spri 
letters must have come to his the moisture better than watering daily MM father’s be 
y i Tigges ; With a watering can. . 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—In reply to 
Chas. Schaal, Nebraska, you tell him 
that Norway spruce is better for wind- 
breaks than any of the pines. 








desk asking for advice about the care of Hamilton 
plants, vines or trees, which could not —— explored t! 
receive quite so thorough attention as Asparagus for Profit. ssp more 
they would have received had our Editor ©, A. Green’s Reply to W. H. Gray g mound of 3 


place of th 
stone by m 
boiling. 
maples and 
The place ¥ 
ern Madisc 
bush was 
above sea 
hills overlo 





been in his office each day. Will our pag: I will say that I consider asparagus 
readers accept this apology, and especi- growing one of the great profitable enter. 
ally those who have sent contributions for prises of the times. I know of nocrop whieh 
publication, which are being attended to jg capable of producing so much profit ss 
as fast as they can be reached. asparagus. But you need experience jy 
: =o order to succeed with asparagus or any 
Injured Peach Trees.—If your peach other crop, therefore I advise you to he. 
trees are dead, killed by the winter, I gin in a small way and increase yoy 
advise that you cut off the top or all of planting as you gain experience. r 




























bulk from the soil it is of vast importance 








that what it does need from the soil be 
there in abundance. 





Over Cautious. 
The tendency of humanity is a lack of 
i Every day we see, especially 
in the cities, people exposing themselves 
thoughtlessly to many dangers. 
will also expose themselves to disease by 
exposure and carelessness in dressing and 
But occasionally we find 
a person who is over cautious. This over 
cautious person is a good provider. 
coal bins, his flour and sugar barrels, 
his supplies of every kind are full to over- 
flowing, because his apprehensiveness 
leads him to fear that he may not have 
enough supplies on hand. When travel- 
ing, this over cautious man carries more 
money or convertible drafts than is nec- 
He is apt to be over anxious 
in regard to disease and thinks of his 


in other ways. 


es es 


.\ A ‘es ily 
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the tree on which the bark has turned ~ Many people make mistakes in planti I have o 
dark or black. New shoots will probably smacanas a deep or not deep aoadl try my - 
spring up from the stump remaining. The soil should be rich but this can be sent - 
done after planting by applying manure, the inspirat 

which should never come in contact with 
a on me—thai 
{ the roots. Plant one or two year od it all. but 
roots. These will not produce a lang other ma 





crop under three vears from planting 
and no plants should be cut the first year 
planted. It takes time to establish g 
good asparagus bed or plantation and 





Whatever 
done.—Henr 



















there is considerable work and expens Layin 
connected with it, but in almost every Reply to V 
locality there is a greater demand for ths Mido all that j 
delightful food than can be supplied andthe work of 
the price seems exorbitant. ame to your 
oo and spent an 

be worth fror 






Planting Fruit Trees in Poultry Yards, 

Mr. H. M. Waterman of N. Y. asks for 
advice about planting fruit trees in bis 
poultry yard as his patrons are contin 
ually urging him to supply them with 


dollars. It 
a0 impossibl 
who is hundr 
what should 
never seen. 
















fruits. uch as I ha 
C. A. Green’s Reply: Poultry yardiublication 
are usually the very best places that catfMborders of y 
; be selected for the planting of fruit tres.MMivaving lines, 
ee 4 Almost any kind of fruit tree will do welMvith shade t: 





health too much. The philosopher tells 
us that unconsciousness is a sign of health, 
therefore we should not be continually 
thinking or worrying about our health. 


Rau s e ke 


Foe Bee 


Photograph of the hilly section around Bellows Falls, Vermont, near the residence and fruit farm of A. plum, apple, pear and peach will do well 






hirdy trees. 


in a poultry yard but particularly the 
planted tall g 









But there are certain things in favor of 
the over cautious man. When his build- 
ings burn they are found to be insured. 


Rs. ion 
shaw 


a 


shall expose the thing as fully as possible. 







A. Holliday, whose practical articles often appear in Green’s Fruit Grower. to. tn poultry yard ond the chickens need if oma oat 
shade. It costs absolutely nothing tof these coul 
upon misrepresentation of facts, and I Possibly some of the trees thus kept back grow fruit in a poultry yard for the poultryiiifower bed, if 
will bear seedling fruit, owing to the fact keep the weeds and grass down 80 thir somethin 
that the budded portion of the tree may the trees need no cultivation, and the sol In front o 


Usually his life is insured. He steps 
around lively and gets his hay and grain 
into the barn before it rains. 
his apples before the fall winds knock 
them off. He engages his farm help in 
advance in order to be sure of securing 
He gets his new suit of 
clothes made a little befgre he needs them 
so they are always ready when the season 


George T. Powell, N. Y. 


C. A. Green’s Note: 
swamps that cannot be drained. Nineteen 
million acres of swamps. 
is largely light whitish sand containing 
no fertility. Florida is full of land sharks 
who are fooling northern investors out of 
their hard earned money. 





Florida is largely 


their services. 


However, the anxiety of the over cau- 
tious man wears upon his vitality. 
what we call a pessimist. 
mist, the man who expects only the good 
things, the desirable things to happen, 
that is the one to get a lot of comfort out 


—_—_—— oO--— 
Peach Orchard on Old Site. 


C. A. Green.—Last spring one of my 
sons and a local millionaire bought a 
farm of 150 acres on the east side of the 
Tennessee river and about three miles 
west of this city. On the east end of 
this farm is a hill about 200 feet high, the 
eastern slope of which has an old peach 
orchard of about 40 or more acres. 
orchard has not failed to produce a crop 
for many years until this year, and fruit 
of all kinds failed here this year. This 
orchard has been neglected and only 
partially trimmed or cultivated for two 
Several of the trees are 
The lower part of this 
hill is washed more or less, but higher up 
the soil is fertile with a good deal of flint- 
stone, gravel and small rocks. 
south end there is an almost perpendicu- 
lar ledge of limestone 75 or 100 feet high. 

Can young trees be planted where old 
ones are dead, or what would you suggest 
doing and how and when should the trees 
be trimmed? They will be cleaned out 
and the ground between the trees brought 
into condition before spring.—Wm. 
Thomas, Tenn. 


It is the opto- 





Fruit Prospects in Idaho—Henry T. 
reen’s Fruit Grower that 
they have had no killing frosts, and that 
the fruit prospects for Idaho this season 


Gate oy 





SD Si 


Raspberry Culture:—Will C. A. Green 
give me instruction about caring for 
raspberries both black and red. Also for 


or three years. 
dead or dying. 


me 
ent te 


ae Soe 


The red raspberries sprout from the 
root so badly I don’t know what to do 
with them. You can answer in next copy 
of Fruit Grower.—Mrs. Mary J. Tucker. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: 
quire rich soil and shallow cultivation so 
as not to disturb the roots. 
canes should be removed in early spring, 
the soil should be kept free from weeds 
and grass and the ends of the canes should 
be eut back so that they are self-support- 
ing. If you support the canes by tying 
them to stakes, the canes may be left 
longer but even then the branches of the 
canes should be cut back. 

Red raspberries are entirely different 
from the black since they do not propagate 
from the tips of the branches as do the 
ut from the roots, which send 





Blackberries re- 





Reply to Wm. Thomas, Tenn.: 
young trees can be 
ones have stood. 


lanted where older 
I could have my 
choice I should prefer to plant some other 
kind of fruit on the site of an old 
orchard. But if the*soil is well subdued 
and put in fine tilth, and all the old stumps 
and rubbish cleared out, and the soil 
enriched, I do not doubt that the peach 





b outlook dc 





have been entirely destroyed, leaving is continually fertilized, therefore goo 












nothing but the seedling root. The annual growth is made. danting tall 

chances are that many of the new branches _‘The trees need not be set in rows unlPulifornia pr 
will be of the improved variety which you you desire to do so, owing to the fact thiliront facing t 
purchased. Be careful not to cut back they do not require cultivation, but theeBlants cost by 
the tops of the trees until you know that is no objection to planting them in r0Wiiuke attractiy 
they are dead. Rub off the shoots that in a poultry yard. At Green's Fru would neve: 





ees in the lay 





appear low down about the stub of each Farm we have many small enclosures fo 
peach tree as those are the ones which different breeds of birds. We, desit 





ou suggest. ' 


































will produce seedlings or inferior fruit. shade for the birds, therefore plant fruMhere, but a 
o——— trees in the yard: Every year I have s@iovering plan 

Dynamiting the Soil for Tree Plant- trees of the Niagara plum heavil ladetenter of the 
ing.—In reply to W. W. B., Jr., I will say with beautiful specimens of fruit. We®™iRouwe or at on 
that dynamite is most helpful where there have quince trees and peach trees grow go around it 
is a hard pan underlying any soil. The in the poultry yard with good succes. he best and 
dynamite will break up this hard pan You cannot grow the strawberiiiou to pursue - 
and allow the water to escape and allow raspberry or blackberry in poultry ya"iiental trees, b 
the roots of the trees to penetrate the for the birds would consume the UM what kinds 
soil deeply. Hard pan, such as referred Grapes can be grown there if you "Me, you want, 
to, is often found under clay soils and them high so that the birds cannot !%MiBr low price 
sometimes under sandy soils. them. lling about 1 
o———— o——— x nursery ty 

About Asparagus Just Waked Up. taty dollars, 






Mt if you pre 

















C. A. Green’s Reply: There are two A man went to sleep a hundred thou ticate th 
methods to be pursued with your aspa- and years ago. When he awoke he 4 bur ord an 
ragus bed. Cut out the grass and weeds, not realize that he had spent more ti nd it ng out | 
rake them off and remove them, being in sleep than that which would be ne@ig, len _ 
careful not to disturb the asparagus roots sary in taking a short nap oe a Me of the wih 






or the shoots coming up from them, which during any day of his life. % . 
would be somewhat difficult. The second seem incredible to you but it 3s tt 
plan would be to cover the entire bed so the belief of many people 1s oot 


N® (Yellow ce, 


— 























thickly with strawy stable manure or According to this belief, when 4m Ins 
litter as to subdue the grass. The strong he is unconscious of the lapse of - Green’s Fruit 
shoots of asparagus will push up through thus when the resurrection comes, © Mack Louse as 
this manure and the manure will add after a hundred thousand years, < Mts that spell 
greatly to the growth of the asparagus. _is conscious only of having had 4 lie td plums prac’ 
O- —— sleep. Other Christian people | deteing bottles 

Black currants which are growing too that at the instant of death the oe Procure some 
vigorously some times do not bear fruit. man is wafted to heaven into the Pt 6 to 8 on 
Powdered hellebore sifted on the bushes of the Creator. Whichever of thee Piece Of coppe 
dry when the bushes are wet, or a solu- beliefs is correct, you will notice a ice 
tion of whale oil soap or a mild solution is immaterial, for 1t matters pan" her at t] 





of arsenate of lead applied as soon as the heaven is entered at the me wil °° Stub of a 
new foliage appears on the currant bushes, death or whether it is entered 7 Beil bottle half 
will destroy the currant worm. The appears to be a brief nap oF 5!) died with comm 
worm is most destructive very early in though that slumber may be prolong t bottle go pre 
the season and usually strips the bushes a hundred thousand years. Iny side, ead: 


Pan 8 ounce 
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A Fruit Garden. 


b- = made an attraetive object. 


ld be more 


iy 


daily concerts. 
he groun 
sport in the row, 


twenty 


jerry and other small fruits. 


to plant a row 
feet 


4 peautiful the fruit is. 
Such a 


¢, A. Green. 
Oo--—- 


The Sugar Bush. 


My dear Mr. Green:—Your letter this 


morning on work in the sugar bush gave 
ne so much pleasure that I am be ie to 

ed 
ush on my 
father’s beautiful farm. Then I went to 
ears ago I 
ad gathered 
A 
mound of moss-covered stone marked the 
of the rude arch constructed of field 


you. Uptomy twenty-first year I wor 
every spring in the sugar 


amilton college. A few 
one the wood where I 
sp more than forty years before. 


place 
stone 
boiling. 


by my brother and myself for sa 


uit garden connected with any home 
eek 

wou eatly please 
ep oh a fruit garden than they would 7. 
wh an art gallery, a church organ, or 
ant the trees, where 
d is limited, three to six feet 
with the rows—say 
to thirty feet or more distant, so 
that there will be room between the rows 
of trees for planting rows of currant, 
spberry, blackberry, gooseberry, straw- 
— Do not fail 
of dwarf pears there three 
apart in the row and you will be 
qrprised how soon you will get fruit and 


fruit garden would be a great 
attraction for your beautiful home, which 
may appear in my publication later.— 


with a large species of moth (light brown can imagine. In later years I remember 
with a large head similar to an owl) in carrying sap, two pails at a time, at dis- 
one night, don’t know its name, besides tances varying from a quarter to half a 
po. catches of other varieties in the mile, often through snow from six inches 
part of the season, and house flies toafoot deep. I assure you that this was 
B . hard work and that at every step the 
The bottle should be emptied twice a weight of the sap seemed toincrease. But 
week in the height of the season, the catch think of the anticipation of sugaring off 
buried and the bottles rinsed with fresh and of making that delicious maple syrup 
which is so tempting at supper time when 
My way of doing this is to take a hoe eaten with hot biscuits. 
oe of fresh water along; dig a 
sma. 


ear 


by the gill and half pint. 


water, refilled and replaced. 
and 


then rinse the bottles. 


I have a small orchard in my 


— to spraying, which I also use. 


otherwise. 
it good. 
will start the vermin. 


once in the bottle stay. 


your readers.—B. F. Oakes, Mich. 


Finish this at does the sugar come from? 
each tree as you go; then fill the pitcher from the soil? Is there any sugar in the 
with the bait, refill and rehang thebottles. soil? Does it come from the rain or the 
arden, air? Is there any sugar in the air or the 
and have found this a very satisfactory rain? This cannot be easily explained 
any more than you can explain how a 

he bottle trap idea was given me by tree large enough to load down a ship or 
a Russian Jew and I have not heard of it several railroad cars can come up through 
‘ My neighbors who cultivate the soil and be nourished by the soil with- 
fruit are catching the idea and also find out making an excavation in the soil at 


Commence early, a warm night or two 
A bottle filled up 


its base. 


winter overcoat, for there was no arti 


If there is anything in the foregoing ficial heat in the vast rooms and coridors. 
you wish to use, it is yours to send out to Ladies were 


— clad in fur coats 
when among t 





But some of the noblest of the 


naples and hemlocks were still standing. 
The place was a beautiful hillside in south- 


em Madison county, N. Y 


The sugar 


bush was about fourteen hundred feet 
above sea level and among picturesque 


hills overlooking narrow valleys. 


I have often thought I would like to 
try my brush in making a painting of a 
nemory picture of that sugar bush. 
Perhaps I will try in a short time while 
the inspiration of a pleasant memory is 


on me—thanks to your letter. 


I can see 


it all, but to convey the impression to 


mother may be very difficult. 


done—Henry C. Maine. 
———_-0---"— 
Laying out Home Grounds. 


Reply to Mr. A. J. Cokeley, W. Va.: To 
do all that you have suggested would be 
the work of a landscape gardener who 
came to your place, made a careful survey 
adspent a month of his time, which would 


I will see. 
Whatever I do will be boldly and freely 





beworth from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars. It is no easy job, and almost 
a impossible undertaking, for a person 
rho is hundreds of miles away to specify. 


what should be done with a place he has 
never seen. All I can do is to suggest, 


sich as I have done many times in my 
publication, which is that the outer 


borders of your grounds be 
waving lines, the outside to 


lanted on 
e planted 


ith shade trees elm, maple and other 


hardy trees. 
i those lower growing shrubs. 


lower bed, if you 
something of that kin 


In front of your house where you have 
1 outlook do not obstruct the view by 
ting: Usually a hedge of 
ilifornia privet is planted along the 
ont facing the highway. Privet hedge 
ants cost but little and of themselves 
uke attractive shrubs to fill in the border. 
would never think of planting single 
tees in the lawn in front of the house, as 
ousuggest. Trees would be out of place 
tere, but a single bed of shrubs or of 
ering plants could be placed in the 
ter of the ground in front of your 
ouse or at one side, and the path made 


dlanting tall trees. 


0g0 around it. 


¢ best and mest economical plan for 
Wu to pursue is to state how many orna- 
tntal trees, how many fruit trees, and 


td what kinds, how many shrubs, vines, 
» you want, and send list to nursery 
it low price on the entire lot. 


< nursery to send you ten dollars, 
taty dollars, or fifty dollars’ worth. 
Mt if you prefer to select for yourself, 


dicate the number of each and make 


our order out plainly on order sheet and 

id to the nursery and get a special 

‘price for all. California privet is 

of the best hedges. 

Ne (yellow cedar) and Norway Spruce. 
O———— 

Insect Remedy. 


Fruit Grower.—I have put the 
sts th use as well as several other 
“f at spell Tuin to cherries, pears 
“pus, practically out of business by 
sing bottles on the limbs as follows: 

, oe Some wide mouthed glass 
bene 6 to 8 ounces or larger, and with 
cnn of copper wire wind and make a 
oy op around the neck of the bottle 
, nother at the other end to hang on a 
Tile of a limb. 
: ottle half full of water well sweet- 
“with common molasses and hang 
any sid So prepared on the tree on the 
an €, and note the result. I have 
8 ounce bottle absolutely filled 


Green's 
lack 


In front of them should be 
planted tall growing shrubs, and in front 
In front 
of these could be Fes omg an occasional 

“4° 2) _uaaay phlox 


ik Or after 
ing about what you want, you can 


Next are Arbor 


The upper photograph represents the highly prized 
The lower photograph is 


pumpkin filled with fruit. ' 
the Spokane River of Washington. 





Seed Corn and Seed Potatoes. 


The United States Government Agri- 
cultural Department warns American 
farmers to be cautious in selecting seed 
corn owing to the fact that much of the 
corn grown last year will not germinate. 
Test your seed corn by planting it'in jars 
i Buy your seed corn on the 
cob rather than shelled. The failure or 


in the house. 


success of the corn crop this comin 
year depends largely upon having goo 
seed. 


Do not use imported potatoes for seed 
since by doing so you are liable to in- 
into 
your soil and into your neighborhood, 
which may spread seriously to other 


troduce foreign potato diseases 


states. 
——_ O-———_ 
Maple Sugar Making. 


There is much poetry in many kinds of 
farm life but many of us are too busy to 
It takes a poet 
to discover poetry in anything. The pro- 
saic man simply sees the reality. The 


see much of this poetry. 


fanciful, the idealistic often escapes him. 
There is poetry in sugar making on the 
arm. 
child, wearing dresses instead of trousers, 
making much of the maple sugar season 
on the old homestead farm. At this 
early age I was so enthusiastic on this 
subject I came near burning down the old 
farmhouse by starting a fire in the wood- 
shed under a tin pail filled with sap with 
the idea of sugaring off. In later years 
I recollect the delights of maple sugar 
miking. How beautiful was the grove, 
carpeted with the falling leaves, and how 
brightly the sunshine glanced through 
the boughs of the great trees, the maples, 
beech, and the oaks, which spread their 
arms almost up to the clouds. Those 
were the days when the partridge and 
the squirrel, the quail and the snipe,the 
coon and the mink, were frequently seen 
in the woodlands. At the period I recol- 
lect I was too young to carry a and 
did my shooting with a bow and arrow, 
which was not very destructive, as you 


I can remember when I was a 


bare. 


tractive. Soon appeare 


of the place. 
Is not health and life too valuable to 


thus wantonly sacrificed? 


vanity of mortals. 
“what fools these mortals be.”’ 
Oo——— 


The Greatest Drawback of the Farmer 


and Fruit Grower. 


Several hundred letters were sent out 
to farmers and fruit growers inquiring 
into their condition and perplexities. A 
large majority of answers to these letters 
called attention to the fact that the most 
serious trouble with land owners is the 
hired men question, that is the labor ques- 


tion. 


There seems to be all over this country 


difficulty in securing competent help on 
the farm. Farm lands have advanced in 
value and the prices of farm produce have 
advanced. There are many encouragin 
indications for the farmer. If the hired 
man question could be settled there 
would be a promising outlook for all who 
own farm lands. 

Here is a suggested solution of the hired 
man problem. One reason why the best 
men do not stay upon the farm is that 
they do not have work on the farm all the 
year around. It should be frankly con- 
ceded that any laboring man who has a 
family to support must have work all the 
year round in order to sustain himself 
and his family. It is hardly fair to ask a 
laborer to help plow and fit the ground 
and harvest the crops and then be dis- 
missed during the winter months and not 
called upon or given work again until 
the following spring. Farm laborers are 
mistaken in supposing that laborers in 
cities have work all the year round, al- 
though that is the general impression, and 
is one reason why good men leave the 
farm for the city. I have investigated 
and have discovered that in the great 
factories of cities many of the laborers 
are laid off for weeks or months at a 
time. Many of these city laborers are 
given no work whatever on rainy days as 
are the.men on the farm during the sum- 
mer months. It is my opinion that the 
land owner will find it to his interest to 
give the competent hired man winter 
work and a house to live in on the farm 
that is comfortable and has a good garden 
attached. 

When the labor question is mentioned 
on the farm the housemaid is properly 
under consideration as well as the hired 
man. It is difficult to get kitchen help 
on the farm, but it is equally difficult to 
get such help in the city, where extrava- 

ant wages are paid for a servant even 
airly competent, but if the farmer has 
houses for his hired men and does not have 
to board them at his home, the house- 
maid question may not be serious. 


—_— 

Olid Scrouge.—In Dicken’s Christmas 
Carol the principal characters are Old 
Scrouge, a miserly business man whose 

artner has recently died, Bob Crochett, 
his poorly paid and overworked clerk, 
and Bob Crochett’s boy, Tiny Tim. I 
have recently seen the Christmas Carol 
acted upon the stage and have thought 
that Old Scrouge was in the play exag- 
gerated. 

My idea, and I think Dicken’s idea of 
Serouge was, that he was naturally a man 
possessing some cary 4 impulses, as is 
shown by the fact that he did relent after 
his horr 


le dream, in whieh his partner, 
Marley, had returned to him as in life, 


; r 4 What a poetic idea is this of taking 
hole in which to bury the vermin, syrup and sugar out of trees. Where 
Does it come 


O--——- 
i ; Consistancy a Jewell.—At a hotel where 
with house flies so as to get dry allows I was spending a few days in my travels 
them to go in and out so they should be I saw the guests coming in to dinner. 
buried before getting toofull. The others was a chilly day in March. I wore a 


It 


em appeared a lady whose 
neck, chest and back were absolutely 
Her dress was expensive and at- 
other ladies 
similarly dressed. My criticism was the 
exposure of health in the chill draughts 
Is it not strange that sane 
human beings should expose themselves 
to disease and death simply for ray ong 

e 


When these 
vain people perish very likely the offici- 
ating clergyman will speak of their de- 
rision as a dispensation of providence, 
whereas in truth death was caused by the 
As Shakespeare says 


and had pointed out the errors in the ways 
of Old Scrouge. After this dream, which 
showed the miser as he was to himself, 
and there are few of us who can see our- 
selves as others see us, he opened his 
purse and sent the biggest and fattest 
turkey he could find to the half-starved 
family of Bob Crochett. 

In the play, as I recollect it, Old Serou 
is represented as a dirty, miserably olad, 
half-starved old man without a partical 
of the milk of human kindness in his 
make-up. If I were to paint a picture 
of Scrouge I would represent him as fairly 
well dressed but with cheap clothing, 
with an air of respectability and business 
ability, but as warped and deformed by 
his greed for money. Money is a good 
thing. The possession of money is de- 
sirable. But when we become greedy 
after money, and seek for money not for 
what it will do for us and others, but 
simply to accumulate it, we are fast be- 
coming Old Scrouges as depicted by 
Dickens. 

Oo—-—- 

Back to the Soil.—While everyone will 
rejoice at the thought of so many city 
people taking an interest in fruit growing 
and farming, and desiring to leave the 
city and take up farming it must be con- 
, ceded that there is in the minds of practi- 

cal rural pure fears for the outcome of 
many of these experiments. 

For illustration, supposing that all of 
the fruit growing and farming of this 
country were to Se left in the hands of 
these inexperienced city people; what 
would be the result? We all know that 
the result would be disastrous and the 
nation would be on the verge of starva- 
tion, for we could not expect that this 
new army of fruit growers and farmers, 
largely inexperienced, could produce any- 
thing like the crops that those men would 
produce who have spent their lives upon 
the farm, and who have a wide and general 
knowledge of farming and fruit growing. 

Remember that there is no line of busi- 
ness, no kind of human endeavor or enter- 
prise in which everybody can succeed. 
This viewpoint should be taken by those 
who ask Green’s Fruit Grower for advice 
as to whether they can make fruit growing, 
poultry keeping, farming or dairying 
pay. We cannot tell whether they can 
make it pay or not, for we do not know 
how much ability the inquirers possess, 
or how much perseverance, how hard they 
are willing to work, how much they are 
willing to sacrifice themselves, or wkat 
kind of wives and children they have, but 
it is safe to say that there is no line of 
business in which the right kind of man will 
not succeed. Were there any line of 
business that could not be made profitable 
it would at once be abandoned by the 
entire humanrace. Green’s Fruit Grower 
therefore admonishes city people who are 
to take up farm life that there is a possi- 
bility of failure, and yet we would not 
like to discourage anyone. 

The writer, after spending fifteen years 
in a city bank, retired to a run down farm 
and made a fortune from this farm and 
that which the farm led to, but it must be 
remembered that he had spent over twenty 
years of his early life on a farm, and was 
therefore fairly well versed in farming. 


O---——- 
COFFEE HURTS. 
One in Three. 

It is difficult to make people believe 
that coffee is a poison to at least one 
person out of every three, but people are 
slowly finding it out, although thousands 
of them suffer terribly before they dis- 
cover the fact. 

A New York hotel man says: ‘‘Each 
time after drinking coffee I became rest- 
less, nervous and excited, so that I was 
unable to sit five minutes in one place, 
was also inclined to vomit and suffered 
from loss of sleep, which got worse and 
worse. 

‘‘A lady said that perhaps coffee was 
the cause of my trouble, and suggested 
that I try Postum. I laughed at the 
thought that coffee hurt me, but she 
insisted so hard that I finally had some 
Postum made. I have been using it in 
place of coffee ever since, for I neticed 
that all my former nervousness and irri- 
tation disappeared. I began to sleep 
perfectly, and the Postum tasted as good 
or better than the old coffee, so what was 
the use of sticking to a beverage that was 
injuring me? 

“One day on an excursion up the coun- 
try I remarked to a young lady friend on 
her greatly improved appearance. She 
explained that some time before she had 
quit using coffee and taken Postum. She 
had gained a number of pounds and her 
former palpitation of the heart, humming 
in the ears, trembling of the hands and 
legs and other disagreeable feelings had 
disappeared. She recommended me to 
quit coffee and take Postum and was 
very much ge ogg to find that I had 
already made the change. 

“She said her brother had also received 
great benefits from leaving eff eoffee and 
taking on Postum.’’ ‘‘There’s a reason.’’ 

Ever read the abeve letter? A 
new one appears from time te 
time. They are genuime, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 











Answers to Inquiries. 
Seedless Peach. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Is there propagated 
a seedless or pitless peach?—James Knox, 
South Dakota. 

Reply: I have never heard of a seedless 


peach and do not believe there is such a 
thing. There is a plum named miracle, 





originated by Luther Burbank that has Il 


almost no pit but has a kernel. It has 
been boomed considerably but is of little 
value except as a botanical curisoity. 
ae 
Pruning Grape. 

Prof. Van Deman:—In what way does 
it injure a grape vine to prune it while 
the vine is frozen? I have often seen it 
in print not to prune vines while they were 
frozen but have never heard it explained 
in what way it harms them.—H. G. Snyder, 
Ta. 








Reply: Just how and why any damage 
results I do not know from a scientific 
standpoint and I have never made the 
experiment to see the damage which is 
said to result. Indeed, I am not sure 
that there is any serious damage follow- 
ing the pruning of frozen grape vines or 
that of any other vines or trees. If others 
have noticed such damage it would be 
instructive to have the facts given to the 
public. Many things are taken for grant- 
ed that are not true and this may be a 
case of that kind. 





-O- 
Best Fertilizer. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Will you please 
oblige by letting me know the best manure 
or fertilizer to use on berries, fruit trees 
and general gardening, taking in _ the 
following: Manure, Pulverized sheep 
manure, horse manure, commercial ferti- 
lizer, also hard wood ashes. Which do 
you think would be cheapest in the end?— 
Jno. W. Whitfield. Pa. 

Reply: All of the manures mentioned 
are excellent from fruit trees but of those 
from animals the sheep manure would 
probably be the best. It is rich in all 
the elements of plant food that are usually 
needed and in the growth of trees, vines, 
ete., and their fruit. But the cost is a 
very important matter and that may be 
variable, although its character is not 
likely to vary much. At the prices I have 
known sheep manure from stock-yard and 
ears to be sold I think them reasonable. 
The cost of commercial fertilizers is usually 
based of the estimates of the plant foods 
they contain and anyone who intelligently 
investigates these matters will know what 
he is getting and what prices are fair. 
o--—— 

Thornless Blackberry. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Do you know 
anything about Wachusett Thornless 
blackberries?—Isiah Flint. O. 





Reply: The Wachussett blackberryis one 
that has a very few small thorns and the 
fruit is of good quality but there are better 
kinds, such as the Eldorado, Mercereau 
and Ward. The absence of severe thorns 
does not make up for the lack of fruitful- 
ness and rather weakly plant of the 
Wachussett. 

_———_O—-————— 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—How much salt 
per acre for asparagus to kill weeds and 
what is the best time to apply it? Some 
of my asparagus stems grow twisted like 
a rope. What is the trouble and the 
remedy? What is the good time to clip 
raspberry canes? 

How often do the Plum Farmer rasp- 
berry busher need resetting? Will they 
do well where the red raspberries succeed? 
—§. E. Lidd, Mass. 


Reply: Asparagus is a native of the 
seacoast and will endure considerable 
salt in the soil but how much I do not 
know. A barrel or two per acre will 
not hurt it but there is no fertility in the 
salt and it does the soil no good except in 
causing it to retain more moisture than 
without it, so some claim. Many kinds 
of weeds are killed by a very small amount 
of salt. The twisted form of some of the 
asparagus shoots comes from some diffi- 
culty in getting through the ground in 
most cases and is only a matter of mere 
accident. 

The best time to clip raspberry canes is 
when the buds have started in the spring 
and it can be seen where they are healthy 








and how much to cut off without injuring 
their bearing. Of course all dead or 
weakly parts should be cut off. The 
life of the average black berry plant for 
profitable bearing is about three years 
and the Plum Farmer is one of the very 
good varieties. 


—_——O-- 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—Can I expect 
the trees from Persimmon seed to produce 
fruit like the parent tree?—F. B. Freeland, 





Reply: The wild persimmons vary 
somewhat in their seedlings as do other 
fruits but there is so little variation that 
there is no danger of any really poor 
variety coming from the seed of a very 
good one. 





Oo-----— 
Lemons. 

Prof. H. E. VanDeman:—Would there 
be a chance of getting lemons from seed- 
lings grown from pomelo seed which was 
grown on a pomelo tree budded on rough 
lemon stock, or any lemon stock? 

That is, does the stock of parent tree 
influence the future fruit of seedling 
trees?—F. H. Fuller, Fla. 

Reply: No, the pomelo seeds would 
bring pomelo trees and not lemon trees, 
although the roots were those of the lemon. 
This has been tested thousands of times. 











Is there anything that can be put around 
the roots? 

Reply: The Roundheaded Apple tree 
borer is a terrible pest in some regions 
and there is no way to fight them that is 
more practical than to dig them out. This 
should be done every fall and spring to 
make sure that none escape. Covering 
the base of the trees with galvanized wire 
netting will keep the beethes from lay- 
ing the eggs but that is rather costly and 
if the borers are carefully dug out at least 
twice each year there will be few beetles 
to lay eggs. It is the right thing to look 
at every tree carefully, just at the collar 
whether any sign of the pest are apparent 
or not to be sure of having the trees clear 
of them. 





-0O----=—- 

Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Long Life of the Apple.—Our local 
nurserymen say that the following apple 
trees are short-lived (from 15 to 25 years) 
Yellow Transparent, Wealthy and dlden- 
berg. Will you please have Prof. Van 
Deman tell is through the Fruit Grower 
of which I am a subscriber, how long these 
trees will probably live.—P. L. Orth, 
Utah. 





Reply: All of the varieties mentioned 
are very precocious and heavy bearers 
and this tendency will lead to early de- 
pletion of the vitality of the trees. In the 
climate of Utah and other western states 
all fruit trees are likely to bear to their 
full capacity and I would not expect trees 
of the Yellow Transparent, Wealthy and 
Oldenberg to live much beyond 25 years 
if that long. But they will well repay 
for the space they occupy before they are 
10 years old if properly cared for. They 
are very suitable for fillers among other 
varieties and may be cut out early. 
—_—__ 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—In your Novem- 
ber issue you speak of the Iona grape as 
“requiring just the right soil and treat- 











A spraying outfit suitable for a small orchard. Notice the high platform on which the man is standing, 
which helps greatly in applying the spray to large trees. 





In my own experience I have known 
pomelo seeds to be planted on our farm 
in Florida and from trees that were on 
stocks of the Rough lemon and always 
came true to the fruit from which they 
were taken. The same is true with pear 
seeds from fruit grown on quince stocks, 
as all dwarf pear trees are grown, and so 
with any other fruit. 

Oo---——- 

Wagner Apple. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have an apple 
tree called the Wagner. It is on rocky 
ground and the inside of the apples molds. 
Can you tell me what causes it? Will 
you state what will cure it. It has been 
trimméd and mulched and dressing put 
around it.—Mrs. Frank Perkins, Me. 

Reply: The usual cause of apples mould- 
ing at the core is from the worms or larva 
of the coldling moth eating in from the 
calyx or eye and the air thus gets in and 
decay starts. Naturally about all apples 
are so securely sealed air tight that there 
is not the slightest chance for air to get 
inside their cores but there are some that 
have open cores and the calyx timbers 
may connect directly with them from the 
outside. This would make it possible 
for the germs of mold to enter with the 
air and cause the trouble. I have never 
noticed that Wagner is more troubled 
with moldy cores than any other variety 
but it may be so. Nothing could be done 
to prevent it if this is so. 

ae eee 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Is anything to 
prevent borers g¢iting into apple trees 
and killing them? I have had at least one 
dozen killed that I bought of you that 
were just coming into bearing, nice fine 
looking trees which I am very sorry to lose. 





ment in order to succeed.”? Will you 
kindly explain if possible, exactly what 
this means. I have the Iona and am anx- 
ious to have it do well. It bore last year 
and again this year, but made only a 
little new growth, that is there were no 
long well ripened canes. The fruit also 
failed to ripen well, but that was true of 
other varieties, on account of the cool, 
and extremely rainy late summer. There 
was not a variety (and I have over 20) 
that did not crack. This was true of 
the Gaertner. Isitafault of that variety? 

I would also ask whether an excess of 
fertilizer, either wood ashes, or manure 
would increase the tendency to crack? 
I have an abundance of ashes and use 
them quite freely in the garden. I have 
not had trouble with cracking till this 
year, but have not had the Gaertner 
fruiting till now. This season is hardly 
a fair test, for heavy and long continued 
rains came after rather a dry summer, 
just as the grapes were almost, but not 
quite ready to eat.—C. T. Wyckoff, Ill. 

Reply: The Iona grape is a variety that 
has a weak constitution of vine and needs 
ideal conditions of soil and climate for 
grapes to cause it to bear even moderately. 
The place of origin on Iona Island in the 
Hudson River over 50 years ago seemed 
to suit it better than almost any place 
where it has been tried since, and it is 
scarcely worth bothering with where we 
have the Brighton, Delaware, Brilliant 
and some other red grapes of very high 
quality. 

The cracking of grapes is usually 
caused by excessive wet weather and by 
the constitutional of some varieties to 
do so, but Gaertner is not one that is 
especfally given to this failing so far as I 
know it. Ashes would not cause it but an 
excess of nitrogenous manures might do so. 


Mr. Chas, A, Green:—I can b 
stems from a nearby factory ot nme ns 
$2.50 per ton, and can get them delivers 
to my orchard for $1.00 per ton maa 
a total cost of $3.50. I have 1,000 thé 
year old peach trees and think th we 
tobacco stems would furnish cheap pot “4 

Do you think it advisable to joe 
these tobacco stems, and if so, how bo Py 
tons per acre?—V. L. Helms, Pa, aly 

Reply: It would be advisable to 
tobacco stems on orchard land at sis 
perton. They are rich in potash and al 
contain some nitrogen and they would 
add humus to the soil, making an excelle 
manure. There is not much danger ' 
getting too much per acre on the round 
If there is an abundant supply would 
suggest applying four or five tons per 
acre, scattering the stems evenly and 
eventually plowing them into the gojj 
Oo————- 

Spring Notes. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Sadie Williams Fenton, 
Blow, old month, and take away 
Earth’s downcast look, make nature gay 
We’re willing thou shouldst fast from 
strife 

And give to all the world new life, 
Go dress the woods, expand the flower 
And introduce sweet April’s shower; ’ 


Were ready now for Spring. 





The severe winter ought to cause gn 
of us to welcome the blustering mont) 
of March with charity of heart. 

The season has been severe in mop 
ways than one. Its equal has not heey 
known for years. 

The scarcity and consequent resulting 
of the high prices of foods, ought to cau 
every owner or renter of a home, howeye 
small, to resolve to improve every inch 
of soil available, for garden truck an 
small fruits. If space permits, do plan 
some fruit trees, 

As a Nation we are fruit starved. This 
is no exaggeration. It is a deplorable 
Fact. The shortage in the supply could 
be very soon remedied, if each persoy 
having waste space would decide to order 
now—now, not some more convenier 
time, all the varieties to which you cay 
do justice, both in space and in attention, 

The fact that you have not had exper 
ience in the planting of fruit need n 
deter you from this pleasant and remuner 
ative pastime. 

This country is certainly blest with 
periodicals containing detailed instru 
tions for the amateur fruit raiser, They 
are so reasonable that followed sugges 
tions contained in them, will save enoug 
in one year to more than pay the sub 
scription and provide many pleasant sur 
prises for the family. 

I admire beautiful shade trees and ora 
mental shrubs, but to the struggling 
property owner with limited space thé 
fruits and vegetables would furnish : 
yearly income. 

To on2 living where there is a marke 
for flowers the shrubbery may also i 
considered. 

A narrow bed if only a foot wide, 
planted with a variety of flowers, 4 
border for the garden walks, will supply 
not only fresh flowers for your own room 
but some for some poor ‘‘shut-in” who 
not blest with health nor space for raisil 
them. But do not delay the gift boqu 
till the “shut-in” is beyond the “Borde 
land’? but send it now with my follo 
ing little flower poem which has gone inl 
hundreds of homes tied to the flowerswit 
a dainty ribbon. 


FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING. 


Having flowers for you my friend 
I’ll give them to you now 

I will not wait till deaths cold drop 
Are forming on your brow. 


They’ll cheer your life with perfum 
d bia h 

And brighten weary hours; j 

Why deck your grave? You'll knowi 


not 
Though it be banked with flowers. 


But when for you the dawn has com 

And my heart is filled with giving, 

I’ll give to you sweet memories, 

And the flowers to the living. 
—_$ 


Sum Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Growe! 
By Unkle Dudley. ah 
Catnip tea may be good fur er ko t 
er kat that kan nip mice iz better for 


granary. ; al 
It iz er good thing tu be on inti 
rs ov yure hows 


terms with the mem 
hold even to the kat. aad 
Faithfully doin the litul things #° 
tu kount in the long run. qb 
The man whose life is opul 
board hez the konfidence ov his napl 
Az er brite light dispels darknes 
er room, 80 the Holy Spirit drivs 0 
from er man’s heart. od 
It may be nise tu dreem ov doing # 
things bian bi, but it pays betu! 
what you ken now. | the fo! 
In early yuth iz the time tu lay 
dashun fur er good name. 
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ess Notice from the New York State 
College of ——- Ithaca, 


Apple Grower—Attention. 
protect your trees and fruit from in- 
ts and fungous diseases by thorough 

systematic spraying this year. The time 
to make the ap lication and the material 
iouse to control the troublesome insects 
ind fungi are indicated below: 

Spray Calendar. 


Dormant Spraying. Just as buds 

in to show green. : 

For San Jose Scale use lime-sulphur 32° 
Beaume, diluted 1-8. 

For Blister Mite and Bud Moth use 
lime-sulphur 32° Beaume, diluted 1-11. 

For Case Bearer add 2 lbs. arsenate of 
ad to 50 gals. of the  lime-sulphur 

tion. 
ome Spraying, Just before blos- 
soms open. : 

For Beab and Bud Moth use lime-sulphur 

iluted 1-40. 

. Case Bearer and Canker Worm add 
9|bs. arsenate of lead to 50 gals. of lime- 
sulphur solution. : 

(If Fruit-tree Leaf Roller is trouble- 
me double the amount of poison). 

Third Spraying, Just as petals fall. 

For Scab use lime-Sulphur diluted 1-40. 

For Codling Moth add 2 lbs. of arsenate 
of lead to 50 gals. of the lime-sulphur 
solution. 

“Fourth Spraying, Three weeks after 
tals fall. 

For Scab use lime-sulphur diluted 1-40. 

For Codling Moth add 2 lbs. of arsenate 
of lead to 50 gals. of the solution. 

Late Spraying, Nine to ten weeks after 
petals fall (about the latter part of July 
or first of August). ‘ 

For late attack of Scab use lime-sul- 
phur diluted 1-40. 

For second brood of Codling Moth add 
glbs. arsenate of lead to 50 gals. of the 
solution. : 

For further information about insect 
pests write to the Department of Ento- 
mology and for information concerning 
lant diseases write to the Department of 
Plant Pathology, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. © 


———_—0O-—--—- 
Notés for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
By B. S. Johnson, Conn. 

Get something out of the summer 
boarder besides his greenbacks. Some of his 
whims may pester you like the blood- 
sucking fly on the horse’s neck, but he 
has touched elbows with many polished 
people and you can steal some of his cul- 
tured attainments to good advantage and 
without his knowledge. 

The potato bug laughs, grows happy and 
fat on the crop of the farmer who swaps 
gossip at the village store and spends an 
hour hanging on a fence discussing poli- 
tits with an idle neighbor. 

Accommodation breeds good friendship, 
but it is a pretty poor kind of a neighbor 
vho wants to swap eggs from his scrub 
hens for hatching for the product of his 
wighbor’s high bred stock. 

_Aquart of strawberries is an appetiz- 
ig adjunct to the mid-morning lunch 
for the farmer and his hired man. But 
itis mighty inconsistent of the farmer to 
we the only quart of berries his wife 
purchased from her scant pin money after 
she had urged her husband to set out a 
berry patch, and the husband compro- 
nised by promising to buy all the berries 
the family needed. 

_ Get the hardware man’s 

ing @ corset steel, bared a its covering, 
fora pot and kettle cleaner. The sugges- 
tion will make you smile, but follow it 
ind there will be a surprise for you. 
The proverbial usefulness of the hair pin 
becomes insignificant when you get after 
the rounding bottom of a greasy kettle 
with - bit of steel from a discarded 
corset, 

Make two blades of grass grow while your 
teighbor is making one. Make one effort 
«complish two of your competitors. 
The shiftless will call you lucky, the wise 
prudent, and your advice will be sought 
m the council of the mighty. 

The city cousin will dream dreams and 
“e visions of the homemade ham long 
after the annual summer visit to the old 
frm if the ham is properly packed away 

‘om vermin ina barrel of wood ashes. The 
‘tommercial cold storage plant has few 
advantages over the ash barrel when it 
‘mes to preserving the delicious home- 
tured product. 

‘ ——0———— 

The Idle Hour Note Book. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 

By Frank I. Hanson, Mass. 

DAIRY ECHOES. 
;,Aitdness goes hand in hand with good 
“The in pre calves. 
' calf must have a light roomy pen, 
i Perfectly clean, and a good yard in 

th to exercise. 
th wots keeps a man right on the job 
* greater part of his time, but no more 
ese, any successfully conducted busi- 


erin pregnancy the cows need extra 
heen They have to eat for two lives and 
Pup the milk supply. 


oat by utiliz- 





Better give the boys a calf each and let 
them care for it, sell or raise it and pocket 
the proceeds. It pays. 

Be careful that no careless or ignorant 
person gives the cow cold watersoon after 
dropping her calf. This is important. 

Learn if the cows you are feeding are 
ecg Test the milk of each and 

eep a careful record of the production. 

Beating a kicking cow with the milking 
stool only makes matters worse. Kind- 
ness will do more good, and the man 
employing any other means should be 
severely reprimanded. 

Nothing can take the place of hot water, 
not warm but boiling, in cleansing the 
dairy utensils. . 

The cows need plenty of salt. Better 
leav’ it where they can help themselves 
anytime. 

POULTRY GLEANINGS. 

Most farmers make their poultry dis- 
tinctly a side issue and then wonder why 
the hens do not pay the whole expenses 
of the farm. 

The hen is naturally clean enough to 
keep herself free from lice. All she wants 
is a box of dust located in the sunshine 
if possible. 

With some there is a tendency to over- 
feed rather than to underfeed the chickens. 
Chickens that have their freedom will 
find a lot of food. 

When hens get the egg-eating habit it 
means that there is a scarcity of animal 
food. It is wholly unnatural for a hen 
to eat her own eggs. 

Those goslings cannot grow too fast, 
as that is where the profit comes. Give 
them all they can eat after they have got 
a good start. 

There are two essentials for successful 
poultry au nsec a dry floor and 
a tight roof. Frequently little attention 
is paid to these. 

Building the poultry house on a high 
location is never a mistake. The lowland 
means dampness and disease. 











This cut tells how far to cut back the branches of 
a tree planted this spring or last fall. 





The fixtures in the poultry ought to be 
movable, every one of them. Then it 
is an easy matter to .e the place a 
thorough cleaning. 

One can begin in the poultry business 
with a small capital. In this respect it 
offers good inducements to many who 
have not the means for more extensive 
enterprises. 

Your turkey is valuable as a layer, so 
put the first clutch of eggs under a broody 
hen. Mrs. Turkey can mother her brood 
later in the season. 

The beginner is advised to gain his 
experience with hens as chicken hatchers. 
A good plan is to buy the incubator with 
the first profits. 

Perhaps your farm has a patch of low 
wet land that does not seem to be worth 
much. Try a few geese to help out on the 
profits. 

Offering soiled eggs at the market is the 
best proclamation of laziness and poor 
business principles. It is a good way to 
keep your reputation dowa. 

TIMELY FRUIT AND OTHER GOSSIPING. 

Sometimes it seems as if half the men 
were overworked and the rest underwork- 
ed. There is but little doubt that one 
éondition is as bad as the other. 

We are —— grateful for any gift 
except advice. Most of us had rather 
give a lot than heed a little. 

Be ever on the lookout for agents. The 
weg f is full of humbugs, ready to prey 
upon the country people. Under no con- 
ditions advance them cash. Pay your 
money after you have examined the 
goods. 

If pose keep a good saddle horse on 
the farm. Besides being a very good 





form of recreation one will help keep the 
boys and girls contented with farm life. 

It will soon be time for the wife to be- 
gin canning the early fruits. Now is a 
good time to make a closet for the jars. 
It is safer than shelves, keeps them free 
from dust and protected from the light. 

Plant a couple of extra flower beds this 
summer, and remember the sick folks in 
your neighborhood. Nothing cheers an 
invalid more than a token of fresh flowers. 

It should be a firm, immutable law upon 
your farm that the live stock shall be 
treated kindly. The first offender should 
be dealt with in such a manner that others 
will be sure that the offense will not be 
repeated. 

Mosquitoes will get into the house, in 
spite of screens and caution. A few 
yards of cotton netting arranged over 
the bed will mean protection from the 
stragglers. Also a safe-guard against 
stray flies when taking an afternoon nap. 

It willsoon be time for moonlight rides in 
the bigfarm wagon. Put inacomfortable 
depth of hay, invite the young people 
and take along some refreshments. More 
social activity is needed in most rural 
localities. 

Every man who owns a rocky farm 
should plan to remove some of the rocks 
each year. After a few years the place 
will be cleared. Blast the larger ones to 
facilitate handling. This kind of work 
is good for odd jobs. 

A man may earn a large salary, build a 
fine castle, own the best of furnishings, 
and yet there would be lacking the at- 
mosphere that only a true wife and mother 
can supply. She deserves the co-opera- 
tion and kindness of the whole family. 

-_———-0— 
Valuable Hints. 

When receiving money from any person 
do not fail to count it. Mistakes are 
best discovered on the spot. 

Never affix your signature to a letter 
or paper of any kind unless you fully 
understand its meaning. 

Shun debt as you would a serpent, for 
it seeks to coil itself about and is a’step- 
ping stone to failure. 

Never be ashamed of honest poverty. 
A clean and poorly dressed -person will 
make a far Lester impression than a 
slovenly attired dude. 

A fish safely landed is worth many nib- 
bles, so it is far better to work for twenty- 
five cents a day for cash than to command 
high wages and be paid in promises. 

When attempting anything make sure 
you are right, and then finish it and finish 
it well. Some farmers always have about 
a dozen uncertain, half-finished jobs in 
the wind. 

You should keep an account of your 
transactions. The importance of this 
cannot be overestimated. By so doing 
a glance at your books will, if they are 
neatly and accurately kept, show your 
business standing, and teach you economy 
by showing all unsuccessful purchases and 
expenditures. 





Oo—-—--—- 
Home Grown Fruits. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Ella F. Flanders, N. Y. 

I often wonder why it is so many people 
living on farms or even town lots of 
sufficient size to have a garden fail to 
have fruit for home consumption. 

Thrifty trees and plants can now be 
secured so cheaply, and for the time 
spent in caring for them, one is amply 
repaid by the fresh fruit produced as well 
as the convenience of having it right 
at hand. Some years ago we planted 
several varieties of grapes, and altho’ 
we were in a location not especially adapt- 
ed to grape growing, on account of early 
frosts, yet for many years we were able 
to raise a good supply of this fine fruit. 
Eaten fresh they are delicious, and one 
can easily put up a supply of grape juice 
which is now regarded as so nutrittous 
and healthful. 

A small patch of strawberries with 
good care yields wonderfully well, and 
the same may be said of raspberries, cur- 
rants and blackberries. The housewife 
who has her home-grown fruits and berries 
to depend upon, each in its time and sea- 
son is relieved of much of the anxiety 
concerning the great question: ‘What 
shall I provide for my family table three 
times a day?’’ Every one loves fresh 
fruit and it is much more healthful than 
the ‘‘pie and cake’? many housewives 
feel they should provide, besides the time 
spent in baking can be used to such ad- 
vantage in doing the other household 
duties, and reading and resting with the 
children. 

It seems to me I never remember an 
Autumn that Nature gave so freely of 
nuts as last year. These are so healthful 
as food and the time spent gathering them 
is so enjoyed by everyone who has the 
privilege, led me again and again to wonder 
why we had planted so few nut. bearing 
trees. Many varieties are very graceful, 
and ornamental to grounds and along 
roadsides as well as producing what is 
now becoming one of the staple articles 
of food. 

Let us plant just two or three if no more 
each springtime, until we have a good 


supply, if not for ourselves for those who 
come after us. 

OO 

Farm Life. 

Henry Ward Beecher once said: ‘‘While 
I thank God for many things my life 
has known, first of all I am thankful I 
was born and brought up on a farm.” 
I have often wondered if we who are 
similarly situated do appreciate our 
gene as we might. To many of us 
ife on a farm represents merely a round 
of work and care. 

We seldom if ever feel we have time to 
roam in the woods or even work among 
the flowers in our yards so pressed are we 
with the never ending round of work 
which falls to the lot of the majority of 
farmer’s wives and daughters. 

I remember some years ago I went one 
day to the woods with the children and 
during the time spent among the birds 
and flowers we all gained new strength 
and vigor for our every day duties. 

Our winter had been long and cold 
but spring had advanced so rapidly that 
where a short time before the snow had 
been piled in huge drifts, the earth was 
carpeted with wild flowers. The delicate 
Claytonias nodded gayly, the Liverworts 
breathed their delicate perfume on the 
air, the stately Beths were budded and 
we even found two or three that had ven- 
tured to unfold their waxen petals. The 
Moosewood flung its yellow tassels to the 
breeze, the brook rippled over its pebbly 
bed, the skaters darted hither and thither 
in aclear pool, the birds warbled and called 
to their mates, and we realized as never 
before the rare opportunities country 
life affords a lover of nature. 

The woman who has no time for the 
culture of flowers, no time to walk with 
her children or breathe the air of field and 
wood, is not living up to her priveleges. 
0O---—- 


Rose Culture. 


Now that roses are so cheap, nearly 
every lover of flowers can indulge in a few 
varieties of roses. Some one has said 
that: ‘‘He who would have roses must 
work for them,’’ meaning I suppose that 
we must be constantly on the watch for 
the numerous pests and enemies with 
which this ‘‘queen of flowers’’ is infested. 

Roses that are kept in a fine growing 
condition are much less liable to mildew, 
attacks of red spiders, green lice, the aphis, 
etc. than are those in a weak condition. 

First one must secure healthy thriving 
plants. Any good reliable nursery will 
supply you with these at very reasonable 
rates. y could mention many firms from 
personal knowledge were I disposed, but 
it is not my intention to give free adver- 
tisements, so suffice it to say good plants 
can be obtained very cheaply now of any 
large firm. 

Roses are divided into two classes, 
the hardy, and those that must be care- 
fully protected to withstand the cold of 
our Northern winters. Between these 
two classes is another partaking of the 
nature of both varieties; I mean the 
hybrid perpetuals, they are with light 
protection quite hardy in our climate, 
(Western N. Y.) and they are like the 
delicate teas, free bloomers if well cared 
for. 

For the teas, noisettes and hybrid 

erpetuals I have had the best results 
fen the follewing method of culture. 
Plant them in alight rich soil, well drained. 
The location should be sunny, but some of 
the delicate teas do much better to be 
protected during the extreme heat of 
summer from the mid-day heat. A 
moveable screen is most convenient for 
this purpose. The foliage is kept in a 
clean healthful eondition by sprinkling 
the plants at night. For the tnsect pests 
which abound, mix white hellebore one 
part with two parts flour, and sift or blow 
with a small bellows (if you have one) 
upon the foliage. The hellebore is a 
deadly poison and one meal of this suf- 
fices for the pests for a time at least. 

The hardy roses should have a well- 
drained sunny location. Should be freely 
mulched with rotted manure both spring 
and fall. After the blooming period all 
faded roses should be at once clipped 
from the plants. The moss roses are 
hardy so far as my experience goes. 
They, as all varieties, however, will do 
better with a rich generous mulching in 
the fall. This serves two purposes. It 
protects the roots from the extreme 
changes of a northern winter and also 
supplies to them the required sustenance 
for another season’s growth of foliage and 
bloom. The white rose, Count de Musi- 
nais is regarded by many rose-growers the 
very best of the white varieties. The 
roses are large and full and the buds are 
beautifully mossed. 


——————-0,00--—— 


Ohio Peach Trees. 

Mr. Noah Yount of Troy, Ohio, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that peach trees in 
his locality have been killed by the severe 
winter of 1911-12. Green’s Fruit Grower 
is surprised at this report for peach trees 
in Western New York have not been in- 
jured so far as known at this date. 
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Hard Work to Give Things Away. 

This morning I found beautiful Blen- 
heim and Banana apples in my cellar 
which I could spare and which would 
not keep very long. I soon found myself 
filling a bushel basket with these apples 
which I carried up out of the cellar and 
then carried considerably further to the 
house of my nearest neighbor. I was 
considerably out of breath when I reached 
my neighbor’s house and explained to 
them that about the hardest thing I did 
was to give things away. I asked. the 
neighbors to kindly return the new bushel 
basket when it was empty. I give away 
so much fruit which must be delivered in 
baskets that I find it difficulf to keep 
spare baskets about the kitchen door. 

I have known my wife to spend an entire 
day ransacking the attic for a lot of 
dresses, waists, cloaks, etc. to give away 
to a poor family, and then to spend several 
hours in getting these goods to the family’s 
house in the suburbs of the city. 

I give away each year considerable men’s 
clothing, consisting of complete suits, 
overcoats, etc. These garments must 
be looked up, carried to a suitable place 
for packing, stout paper and rope found 
for tying them up, and all addressed to 
some worthy person, all of which takes 
time that might be profitably occupied 
by a busy man like myself who is almost 
always trying to do two or three things 
at once. 

Surely it is hard work to give things 
away, but it seems wicked to have stored 
in your attic or wardrobe articles of 
clothing that you can spare as well as not 
when there are so many in need of com- 
fortable clothing who are suffering for 
lack of such clothing. Woolen clothing 
will be soon destroyed by moths if not 
worn occasionally or given away. 

——0 
Spraying Apples. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower.—The 
apple worm or coddling moth is one of 
the most destructive fruit pests, since 
it frequently infests one-third to one-half 
of the apple crop and thus causes enor- 
mous losses. Our experiments show that 
with good yields one thorough spraying 
just after the blossoms fall, preferably 
within a week and certainly not over 
ten days later, should result in the pro- 
duction of 95 to 98 per cent. of sound 
fruit. Spraying three weeks after the 
blossoms fall is only one-half to two-thirds 
as effective. These returns were obtained 
in commercial orchards with the force 
and equipment on the place and without 
an excessive expenditure of time or mater- 








Why Should 


some food with lime in it. 


ials. With a power outfit and two leads 
of hose, it only required one minute and 
three gallons of material to thoroughly 
spray trees some 18 feet high and yield- 
ing four to five barrels of apples. The 
average cost per tree was less than 10 
cents. 

We advise using arsenate of lead (15 
per cent. arsenic oxide) at the rate of 2 
lbs. to 50 gals., taking special pains to 
throw the poison down into the upturned 
young apples and making an effort to hit 
every fruit with the poison. A pressure 
of 80 lbs. is sufficient, though more rapid 
work can be done with a pressure of 125 
to 150 lbs. or even more. A good pump 
(hand or power), plenty of hose and a 
nozzle extension with two disk nozzles 
set to discharge at an angle of 45 degrees to 
90 degrees are advisable if one would 
obtain the best results.—E. P. Felt, State 
Entomologist. 





o—_—_—— 

Our Texas Letter.—Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er has a letter from George N. Crosby 
from Fort Bliss, Texas, whither he has 
gone from Rochester via Florida. He 
visited El Paso, Texas. The conditions 
through Alabama and Eastern Louisiana 
were about the same as in Florida, but 
Western Louisiana is better. Cane sugar 
is the principal product. The soil in 
Louisiana and Eastern Texas is black and 
rich. Texas raises alot of cotton. Quan- 
tities of cotton bales are on the platforms 
at all the stations. There had been a 
good rainfall in Texas until he arrived at 
a point two hundred miles west of San 
Antonio. Then he began to rise into the 
arid west where the maximum rainfall 
is nine inches, which falls in July and 
August, and where nothing grows except 
by irrigation save sage brush, cactus and 
scrub palms. The climate here is about 
the same as in New Mexico and Arizona, 
that is dry, bracing and stimulating. 

0 


How to Prevent Peach Leaf Curl and 
Brown Rot in Your Peach Orchard. 
Report From — Ithaca, 








To prevent Peach Leaf Curl, spray 
just before buds begin to swell, with lime- 
sulphur (concentrated) 32 degree Beaume 
diluted 1 gal. to 15 of water, with bordeaux 
mixture 4-4-50. or with copper sulphate 
solution 2 lbs. to 50 gals. water. To 
control San Jose Scale and Peach Leaf 
Curl with one spraying use lime-sulphur 
32 degree B. diluted 1-8. 

To prevent Scab, Brown Rot and Cur- 
culio, spray: 


Ist. About the time the shucks are 
falling from the young fruit, with arsenate 
of lead 2 lbs., 50 gals. water. 

2nd. Two or three weeks later or 
about one month after petals fall, with 
self-boiled lime-sulphur 8-8-50 to which is 
added 2 lbs. arsenate of lead. 

3rd. About one month before fruit 
ripens, with self-boiled lime-sulphur,8-8-50. 

Inquiries concerning peach insects should 
be sent to the Department of Entomology. 
For info‘mation about preparing self- 
boiled lime-sulphur or the concentrated 
solution, write Department of Plant 
Pathology, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 








Oregon fruit grown on Edward J. Peterson’s plan- 
tation near Portland, Ore. 





Sheepish Glances. 

Keep a watch for the sick sheep. When 
one seems the least bit indisposed it should 
at once be removed from the flock. Fail- 
ure to do this may mean a serious spread 
of disease. 

Sheep need plenty of light and ventila- 
tion. This is particularly important 
when their quarters are the least bit 
crowded. 

At no time of the year is extra care and 
feed more needed than the period between 
old hay and new grass. All extra effort 
spent then will prove a good investment. 

Many lambs do not get enough nourish- 
ment. Their bleating and general scrawny 





a Chicken 


Lay a Soft-Shelled Egg? 


Because, Willie, the chicken don’t know how to create a hard shelled egg unless it has 


So chicken-raisers ‘often provide limestone gravel, broken oyster shells or some other 


form of lime. 


Let the chicken wander free and it finds its own food and behaves sensibly. 


Shut it up and feed stuff lacking lime and the eggs are soft-shelled. 


Let’s step from chickens to human beings. 
Why is a child “backward” and why does a man or woman have nervous prostration 


or brain-fag? 


There may be a variety of reasons but one thing is certain. 


If the food is deficient in Phosphate of Potash the gray matter in the nerve centres 
and brain cannot be rebuilt each day to make good the cells broken down by the activi- 


ties of yesterday. 


Phosphate of Potash is the most important element Nature demands to unite albumin 


and water to make gray matter 


Grape-Nuts food is heavy in Phosphate of Potash in a digestible form. 
A chicken can’t always select its own food, but a thoughtful man can select suit- 
able food for his children, wife and himself. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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appearamnce is proof. Feed t 
a — extra. " " tnother 
he dog nuisance is a serious 
to the sheep raiser. If there arm 
number in your community and the ee 
are not adequate better devote a 
effort to some other line of stock sand 
Some lambs seem to be weaklings g d 
of not much consequence from birth 
Better remove such ones from the other. 
and in due time they will be well y re 
~ extra care. wrt 
wes with lambs should be ke 
ate from the rest of the flock. The len, 
will do better and there will be no chan ? 
of their being injured. ? 
Kindness and gentle handling of th 
ewes when they are carrying their lake 
is of the greatest importance. The thin 
is by nature a timid animal and js a 
sensitive at this period. " 
few sheep on most any farm vill 
prove a valuable help towards meetin, 
the bills, providing there are not too shee 
difficulties, such as dogs, to interfere 
Aside from their worth they add a pictur 
esque aspect to the place. : 


———o-——— 


The Pigeon Loft. 


Keep the pigeons tame. Allow ho 
strangers to enter the loft unless nepgs. 
sary, as all disturbances in a way takes 
from the profits. ‘ ’ 
_ Pigeons in good health are character. 
ized by good plumage, clear eyes and ip. 
activity. Remove such from the |oj 
for a few days. 

Whitewash the loft and fixtures oftey 
It kills vermin and keeps the place gapj, 
tary. Too much of it cannot be used 

Squabs should be in prime conditio, 
for market at the age of four weeks, Djs. 
pose of them as near this period as possible 

Pigeons require frequent baths. If it js 
not possible to have one located perma- 
nently supply one three or four times 
weekly. 

New arrivals in the loft should be well 
dusted with insect powder. Take no 
chances on filling the flock with vermin, 

Keep a dish of equal parts of oyster 
shells, grit and charcoal where the binds 
can help themselves. 

Rats are an enemy to the squabs. The 
loft should be made proof against them. 
Rid the premises of them by the aid of 
traps as fast as possible. 

Watch the nappies and keep them clean, 
Use plenty of soap and hot water. Filth 
always breeds disease. : 
_ Pigeon keeping is remunerative and 
instructive work for the boys. They 
like the work, which is one of the first 
requisites of success. 

Locate the pigeon loft away from the 
rest of the poultry. They should havea 
building with a tight roof and cat proof. 


oO——_—— 


Burn the Chinch Bugs. 
By H. A. Gossard. 


The wet and cold weather of the past 
fall and winter has greatly favored the 
abatement of the chinch bug plague in 
Ohio, and if farmers generally will now 
proceed to destroy the remnant of bug 
which have survived the winter, we 
can reasonably hope to get through the 
coming summer with less damage than 
occurred last year. 

Owing to the lateness of the spring, the 
bugs will hardly commence to fly freely 
before the last ten days of April, and if 
farmers generally will practice concerted 
burning over the hibernating retreats of 
the insects during the coming two weeks, 
many of the surviving insects will 
destroyed. Burn over roadside borders, 
along old fence rows, over bramble thick 
ets, along the borders of woods and over 
grassy borders around fields and gardens 
—in short burn everything in the shape 
of dead ground-cover that will bur. 
Persuade all your neighbors to do like- 
wise or your own work, no matter hor 
thoroughl rformed, will afford only 
partial pela end that only for the early 
part of the season. 

If you have not read Circular 115 0 
the Ohio Experiment Station on th 
Chinch Bug, send for it at once. 








Lime-Sulphur Sprays for Apple Dis 
eases. 
The Department of Agriculture has! 
ceived a report of experiments conducted 
by the Virginia station with lime-sulphut 
sprays as substitutes for Bordeaux mt 
ture in the treatment of apple 
Lime sulphur solution so diluted as to co 
tain 4 pounds of sulphur in each 50 
lons of spray, proved to be a good substl- 
tute for Bordeaux mixture in the cont 
of apple scab, fruit spot, leaf spot, 
cedar rust. Bordeaux, however, 
eg in the control of bitter rot. at 
n spraying’ for bitter rot the est 
lime-sulphur applications for scab mi 
be followed at the proper time ol 
Bordeaux, thus avoiding the russet ber 
yet controlling the rot. Arsenate ol ® 
may safely and successfully . 
combination with the diluted lime-swp" 
solution for the control of the ¢ 











moth and other insects. 
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pLUM AND CHERRY CULTURE. 


ome Profitable in New York. 


{bout five million dollars’ worth of 
plums and prunes are received from the 
Pacific yor pt ok cage Sled grein ency begins to bear at five years of age. 


Stat es, 


Geneva Station, at the Eestern New York 
Horticultural Convention, and he asked, 
Can’t we produce this fruit here in the 
home of the plum? says T. Greiner, 


jasalle, N. Y., 1m Tribune and Farmer. 


The apple seems to have wholly occu- 
ied the attention of the fruit growers. 
The large profits which have often been 
found in apple culture have induced people 
to engage 1 apple growing. The horti- 
culture “— ~ vy F oat pe \ om 
‘versified than tha most other locali- 
om except California. It is true that in The New Orchard. ; 
the long run we need not be alarmed about —_—In starting an orchard you are making a 
over-production of apples; yet there are permanent investment. Do not expect to 
other fruits. Plums are of great promise, get back your principal, but if you carry 
both for the present and for the future. on the work properly you can regularly 
In Europe the plum takes the first and draw your interest. A young man will do 
second places among fruits, here it is better to begin with a new orchard thanto 
considered comparatively unimportant, take up an old one and try to renovate it 
andits culture is confined within narrow although good returns may be secure 
ggrowlimits. Itcan be made very profit- from renovated orchards for some years 
able. Reine Claude and Bavay are highly if they are not too far gone and the work 
praised, although the trees are not hardy is done right. 
nor of long life. Italian and German __ In setting an orchard you are not plan- 
prunes are best of all for cooking. They ning for one year but for fifty years 
ship and will long remain standard com- therefore it is well to spend a go deal 
mercial plums, Golden Drop does not of time and effort in preparation. Some 
thrivein New York. Monarch is the best land is easily prepared, some is medium 
of its group commercially. Lombard is and some very expensive. In orchard 
ahardy tree and a good producer. Brad- work we are competing with men who can 
shaw is largely planted and an attractive raise apples under the very easiest of con- 
shipper, but of poor quality. Damson ditions, in the West. Our redemption is 
does better in New York State than in any our close proximity to the markets. 


of These Fruits Will be Found houses or direct to private consumers. 


vantage in marketing, either to canning 


Montmorency (ordinaire) and English 
Morello are the best commercial sour 
cherries. Black Tartarian, Napoleon and 
Spanish are good sweet ones. Montmor- 


On eight-year-old trees set twenty feet 
apart, Mr. Smith raised five tons an acre. 
It ripens the last of June. Morello ripens 
somewhat later.’ Select one or two year 
old trees and set the sour ones twenty feet 
apart, the sweet ones still further. 

The need of planting cherry trees very 
early in spring was further emphasized 
by several members, who have had diffi- 


planted somewhat late. 
—_———_-0-- 











Photograph of A. A. Holliday of Vermont and his Burbank plum tree, showing advantages of low 
heading. Nearly all the fruit can be picked -from the ground. 








other part of the country. Shropshire 
isthe standard kind. An acre of Damsons 
should give at least $200 a year. The 
Japanese plums have suffered from over- 
praise. They are good shippers and 
keepers. Abundance and Burbank are 
the only ones that should be planted, and 
hot many of them. The hybrids are not 
yet worth planting. 

Plums will grow on any land suitable 
for the production of ordinary farm crops. 
The soil should have goed drainage. The 
Japanese sorts do best on light soils. 

hy varieties are self sterile; therefore 
Varleties should be planted intermixed. 
%t the trees close, say from sixteen to 
tighteen feet apart. They do best under 
tillage, and will be good for twenty years 
so. They need mere water than many 
wher fruits. Feed the trees and thin 
the fruit; also cut out black knot. Spray 
wth lime-sulphur solution and arsenate 
lr most, troubles. The best plums for 
tmmeroial planting are a) Bradshaw, (2) 

ne Claude and (3) Itafian or German 
prunes. The Myrabolan stock is used by 
host nursery-men. St. Julien stock is 
song It is not worth while spraying for 

‘wn rot with any remedy we now have. 
bn ‘rman prune is subject to black knot 

t this can be fairly.well controlled by 
atting out. Prunus Simoni is not worth 
to ting in this state. Burbank is hard 
os The Damson needs little prun- 
mest the cherry is also a fruit which 

ars fair profit was demonstrated by W. 
-uuith, of Hilton, who believes that the 
? compares favorably with apples as 

Money returns. Cherries can be grown 
tever the apple succeeds, North, East 
uth or West. ‘There is no fear of over- 
Production, as canning houses stand 
Y to contract the crop years ahead 
Donna prices—in his ease five cents a 
om There is more demand now than 
at be filled. This fruit to do its best 

be planted on high and dry sandy 
Rely leachy soil. It cannot stand 
ik fet. It was often planted along 
m.wys in place of fences and weeds. 
~ _ excels in packing. Our cherries 
€ quality. We also have the ad- 
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Permanent trees:should .be.set 35 ar 40 
feet each way, If you crop between for 
first few years don’t forget that the apples | 
are the first consideration. The filler 
system is being used almost exclusively in 
the large sections. The objection is the 
temptation of leaving them too long. 
The man who hasn’t the nerve to go and 
chop out the fillers the minute the perman-. 
ent trees need the room, has no sok nae 
to be in orcharding. Early, prolific bear- 
ers are used for fillers, and they are forced 
to the utmost. If preferred, when one 
side of a filler touches another tree you 





culty in making such trees do well when] 





NEW BASEBALL GRAND STAND 
POLO GROUNDS NEW YORK 
COVERED WITH 100,000 $Q-FT. 
JM ASBESTOS _cneet™ 


The Largest , Baseball Buildings 
in America are Covered with 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


The importance of /ive-froof construction was so vividly 
demonstrated to the owners of the baseball grandstand at the 
Polo Grounds in New York by the disastrous fire which de- 
stroyed their $200,000.00 structure last year that they decided 
to take no chances cf a repetition. They therefore built the 
new grandstand, shown above, of materials approved by the 
highest authorities on fire-proof construction—steel, concrete 


and J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

Being made from Asbestos rock fibres and Trinidad Lake Asphalt, 

-M Asbestos Roofing is a/Z mineral all the way through—nothing in 

it to rust, melt, crack or deteriorate with age. It will ordinarily last 
as long as the building it covers. 

And itis the cheapest-per-year roofing because it is the only ready- 
to-lay roofing which never needs coating. Its first cost is the only cost. 

The grandstands and pavilions at Cleveland, Detroit, Wash- 
ington and Toronto are also covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. And 
the new grandstand and pavilion now being built at American League 
Park, Boston, will be covered with this practically indestructible roofing. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any type of building, anywhere. Swld by 
most hardware and lumber dealers—or shipped direct from our nearest branch where 
we have no dealer. 

Write for free samnle of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this roofing is 
made and illustrated Bouk No. 12 35 Address nearest Branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


py ome of Ashestos ASBESTOS Asbestos Resinn, Packings, 


Magnesia Products 
Los An New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Milwau! New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Minneapolis Omaha St. Lou 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Wi Man. Vancouver, B.C. 1582 
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SAVE'50300 


On a Gasoline Engine According To Size 
Ranging Fro 


m Our Famous 1 3-4 H. P. Pumping Engine up to 15 H, P. 
-Buy from areal engine factory—save dealer, jobber and catalog house profits. No such offer as Imake on 
this high quality engine has ever been made before in all’ gasoline engine history. 
Operate the largest factories of their kind in the world; manufacture engines in tremendous quantities and 
Bell direct to the user with just one small profit added to cost of material and labor. No use paying big profits to 
alot of middlemen. G. WAY WILL absolutely and positively save you from 650 to 800 on a gasoline engine 
that will exactly meet your requirements. Anyone can afford an engine at the prices I am charging. 1 seil for 
less than dealers and jobbers can buy for, and I give you besides, the best engine possible to build with a 6-year 
— —— guarantee, and 30 day free trial. 
E Lge ~ wee not sell your poorest horse and buy a Galloway 6H.P.? You 
ara 3 will be money ahead at the end of the year. 

Get Galloway’s Biggest and Best 
Free Gasoline Engine Book 
fully iNustrating and describing all Galloway ehgines. The 
most complete engine book ever written. inted in four 
coiors and containing hundreds of letters from menal! over the 
country who have Iong been using Galloway enginesand iw 
just what they are. Don’t wait—don’t put off! Sit rightdown 
now and write me for this book, because it actn means @ Bav- 
ng to you of from 650 to $300 on a Gasoline Engine. It will pay you. 


WH. GALLOWAY, President 










When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





can chop it off and leave tree a little 
longer. Or fillers may be transplanted if 
desired, says Prof. A. G. Gulley, Experi- 
ment Station, Storrs, Conn., in American 
Cultivator. 

Don’t get trees less than from two to 
three years old. Buy trees headed two 
to two and one-half feet high. It is easier 
to make them higher but hard to head 
them lower later. Different varieties 
need different treatment. We must com- 
pete with others who never allow a tree 
to get more than fifteen feet from the 
ground and a three-foot step-ladder will 

ick them all. Don’t put a sowed crop 
in the orchard. An apple orchard in good 
bearing will take as much from the soil 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
New Process ARSENATE OF LEAD 


This Arsenate of Lead is a safe, sure and eco- 
nomical arsenical poison for fruit-tree spraying. 


Safe, because it contains a minimum of free 
or uncombined arsenie which, if in excess, 
causes burning of the foliage and occasional 
soil poisoning. 

Sure, because it has the maximum amount 
of arsenic, the poisoning agent, which will com- 








in twenty-five years as twenty-five wheat 
crops, There is a new pest almost evary | 
year, and they all stay. We must xeep 
up to date in fighting them. Don’t let a| 
wild tree grow on your place. It is but a! 
harbor for pests. In spraying, the work 
must be thorough, prompt and regular, 
the trees must be well covered. Do not 
use home-boiled lime sulphur unless you 
are using it on a very large scale. Use 
a heavy, strong pump. Up to 150 trees 
you may use a barrel pump. 

We can well afford to plant more good 
fall eating apples like the McIntosh. The 
Baldwin is the variety for the ordinary 
farmer. 





_—_0O-—- 
The only opportunities lots of men have 
are home-made. 





The statesman is oftener out of a job 
than the politician. 





bine with Icad in an absolutely safe material. 

Economical, because of its finely divided con- 
dition and great fluffiness, causing it to spread 
evenly over the foliage and carrying with it éx- 
cellent adhesive qualities. 





It costs just as much to spray with poor- 


quality material and,;. when the results are Sent free 
considered, you lose money on the  few- 
cents-cheaper-kind.’”’ This valuable spray 


: book of 120 pages, fully 
There's an S-W Agent near you who can supply your  j\\ustrated, will be sent 


requirements promptly. Write for his name. to any fruit-grower free 
af charge for the asking. 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. It contains special infor- 
mation which will save 
INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE MAKERS you money on your 
675 CANAL ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO spraying operations. 
336s 
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Hard Work to Give Things Away. 

This morning I found beautiful Blen- 
heim and Banana apples in my cellar 
which I could spare and which would 
not keep very long. I soon found myself 
filling a bushel basket with these apples 
which I carried up out of the cellar and 
then carried considerably further to the 
house of my nearest neighbor. I was 
considerably out of breath when I reached 
my neighbor’s house and explained to 
them that about the hardest thing I did 
was to give things away. I asked the 
neighbors to kindly return the new bushel 
basket when it was empty. I give away 
so much fruit which must be delivered in 
baskets that I find it difficulf to keep 
spare baskets about the kitchen door. 

I have known my wife to spend an entire 
day ransacking the attic for a lot of 
dresses, waists, cloaks, etc. to give away 
to a poor family, and then to spend several 
hours in getting these goods to the family’s 
house in the suburbs of the city. 

I give away each year considerable men’s 
clothing, consisting of complete suits, 
overcoats, etc. These garments must 
be looked up, carried to a suitable place 
for packing, stout paper and rope found 
for tying them up, and all addressed to 
some worthy person, all of which takes 
time that might be profitably occupied 
by a busy man like myself who is almost 
always trying to do two or three things 
at once. 

Surely it is hard work to give things 
away, but it seems wicked to have stored 
in your attic or wardrobe articles of 
clothing that you can spare as well as not 
when there are so many in need of com- 
fortable clothing who are suffering for 
lack of such clothing. Woolen clothing 
will be soon destroyed by moths if not 
worn occasionally or given away. 

——_—0 
Spraying Apples. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower.—The 
apple worm or coddling moth is one of 
the most destructive fruit pests, since 
it frequently infests one-third to one-half 
of the apple crop and thus causes enor- 
mous losses. Our experiments show that 
with good yields one thorough spraying 
just after the blossoms fall, preferably 
within a week and certainly not over 
ten days later, should result in the pro- 
duction of 95 to 98 per cent. of sound 
fruit. Spraying three weeks after the 
blossoms fall is only one-half to two-thirds 
as effective. These returns were obtained 
in commercial orchards with the foree 
and equipment on the place and without 
an excessive expenditure of time or mater- 





ials. With a power outfit and two leads 
of hose, it only required one minute and 
three gallons of material to thoroughly 
spray trees some 18 feet high and yield- 
ing four to five barrels of apples. The 
average cost per tree was less than 10 
cents. 

We advise using arsenate of lead (15 
per cent. arsenic oxide) at the rate of 2 
lbs. to 50 gals., taking special pains to 
throw the poison down into the upturned 
young apples and making an effort to hit 
every fruit with the poison. A pressure 
of 80 lbs. is sufficient, though more rapid 
work can be done with a pressure of 125 
to 150 lbs. or even more. A good pump 
(hand or power), plenty of hose and a 
nozzle extension with two disk nozzles 
set to discharge at an angle of 45 degrees to 
90 degrees are advisable if one would 
obtain the best results.—E. P. Felt, State 
Entomologist. 

—0o---_—-_—_ 


Our Texas Letter.—Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er has a letter from George N. Crosby 
from Fort Bliss, Texas, whither he has 
gone from Rochester via Florida. He 
visited El] Paso, Texas. The conditions 
through Alabama and, Eastern Louisiana 
were about the same as in Florida, but 
Western Louisiana is better. Cane sugar 
is the principal product. The soil in 
Louisiana and Eastern Texas is black and 
rich. Texas raises alot of cotton. Quan- 
tities of cotton bales are on the platforms 
at all the stations. There had been a 
good rainfall in Texas until he arrived at 
a point two hundred miles west of San 
Antonio. Then he began to rise into the 
arid west where the maximum rainfall 
is nine inches, which falls in July and 
August, and where nothing grows except 
by irrigation save sage brush, cactus and 
scrub palms. The climate here is about 
the same as in New Mexico and Arizona, 
that is dry, bracing and stimulating. 

0 


How to Prevent Peach Leaf Curl and 
Brown Rot in Your Peach Orchard. 
Report From Cornell University, Ithaca, 
‘i 








To prevent Peach Leaf Curl, spray 
just before buds begin to swell, with lime- 
sulphur (concentrated) 32 degree Beaume 
diluted 1 gal. to 15 of water, with bordeaux 
mixture 4-4-50. or with copper sulphate 
solution 2 lbs. to 50 gals. water. To 
control San Jose Scale and Peach Leaf 
Curl with one spraying use lime-sulphur 
32 degree B. diluted 1-8. 

To prevent Scab, Brown Rot and Cur- 
culio, spray: 


Ist. About the time the shucks are 
falling from the young fruit, with arsenate 
of lead 2 lbs., 50 gals. water. 

2nd. Two or three weeks later or 
about one month after petals fall, with 
self-boiled lime-sulphur 8-8-50 to which is 
added 2 lbs. arsenate of lead. 

3rd. About one month before fruit 
ripens, with self-boiled lime-sulphur,8-8-50. 

Inquiries concerning peach insects should 
be sent to the Department of Entomology. 
For info‘mation about preparing self- 
boiled lime-sulphur or the concentrated 
solution, write Department of Plant 
Pathology, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 








Oregon fruit grown on Edward J. Peterson’s plan- 
tation near Portland, Ore. 





Sheepish Glances. 

Keep a watch for the sick sheep. When 
one seems the least bit indisposed it should 
at once be removed from the flock. Fail- 
ure to do this may mean a serious spread 
of disease. : 

Sheep need plenty of light and ventila- 
tion. This is particularly important 
when their quarters are the least bit 
crowded. 

At no time of the year is extra care and 
feed more needed than the period between 
old hay and new grass. All extra effort 
spent then will prove a good investment. 

Many lambs do not get enough nourish- 
ment. Their bleating and general scrawny 





Why Should 


some food with lime in it. 


a Chicken 


Lay a Soft-Shelled Egg? 


Because, Willie, the chicken don’t know how to create a hard shelled egg unless it has 


So chicken-raisers ‘often provide limestone gravel, broken oyster shells or some other 


form of lime. 


Let the chicken wander free and it finds its own food and behaves sensibly. 


Shut it up and feed stuff lacking lime and the eggs are soft-shelled. 


Let’s step from chickens 


to human beings. 


Why is a child “backward” and why does a man or woman have nervous prostration 


or brain-fag? 


There may be a variety of reasons but one thing is certain. 


If the food is deficient in Phosphate of Potash the gray matter in the nerve centres 
and brain cannot be rebuilt each day to make good the cells broken down by the activi- 


ties of yesterday. 


Phosphate of Potash is the most important element Nature demands to unite albumin 


and water to make gray matter. 


Grape-Nuts food is heavy in Phosphate of Potash in a digestible form. 


A chicken can’t always select its own food, but a thoughtful man can select suit- 
able food for his children, wife and himself. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan 





appearamnce is proof. 
a little extra. 

The dog nuisance is a serious 
to = sheep raiser. If there ar 
number in your community and 
are not adequate ledten devcatl laws 
effort to some other line of stock. ad 

Some lambs seem to be weaklings g d 
of not much consequence from birth 
Better remove such ones from the Others 
and in due time they will be well wartt 
the extra care. nth 

Ewes with lambs should be kept ge 
ate from the rest of the flock. The lame 
will do better and there will be no chap, ‘ 
of their being injured. » 

Kindness and gentle handling of 4, 
ewes when they are carrying their lamb. 
is of the greatest importance. The sheep 
is by nature a timid animal and is td 
sensitive at this period. ; 

A few sheep on most any farm yilj 
prove a valuable help towards meetip, 
the bills, providing there are not too pean 
difficulties, such as dogs, to interfere 
Aside from their worth they add 2 pide 
esque aspect to the place. : 


———_o-—_ 


The Pigeon Loft. 

Keep the pigeons tame. Allow lo 
strangers to enter the loft unless neges. 
sary, as all disturbances in a way takes 
from the profits. 3 
_ Pigeons in good health are character. 
ized by good plumage, clear eyes and jp. 
activity. Remove such from the loft 
for a few days. 

Whitewash the loft and fixtures often 
It kills vermin and keeps the place gayi. 
tary. Too much of it cannot be used. 

Squabs should be in prime condition 
for market at the age of four weeks, Djs. 
pose of them as near this period as possible 

Pigeons require frequent baths. If it js 
not possible to have one located perma- 
nently supply one three or four time 
weekly. 

New arrivals in the loft should be well 
dusted with insect powder. Take no 
chances on filling the flock with vermin, 

Keep a dish of equal parts of oyster 
shells, grit and charcoal where the birds 
a" help themselves. 

ats are an enemy to the squabs. T 
loft should be made proof sania thee 
Rid the premises of them by the aid of 
traps as fast as possible. 

Watch the nappies and keep them clean, 
Use plenty of soap and hot water. Filth 
always breeds disease. ; 
_ Pigeon keeping is remunerative and 
instructive work for the boys. They 
like the work, which is one of the first 
requisites of success. 

Locate the pigeon loft away from the 
rest of the poultry. They should havea 
building with a tight roof and cat proof. 


o——_ 


Burn the Chinch Bugs. 
By H. A. Gossard. 


The wet and cold weather of the past 
fall and winter has greatly favored the 
abatement of the chinch bug plague in 
Ohio, and if farmers generally will now 
proceed to destroy the remnant of bug 
which have survived the winter, we 
can reasonably hope to get through the 
coming summer with less damage than 
occurred last year. 

Owing to the lateness of the spring, the 
bugs will hardly commence to fly freely 
before the last ten days of April, and if 
farmers generally will practice concerted 
burning over the hibernating retreats of 
the insects during the coming two weeks, 
many of the surviving insects will be 
destroyed. Burn over roadside borders 
along old fence rows, over bramble thick 
ets, along the borders of woods and ovet 
grassy borders around fields and gardens 
—in short burn everything in the shap 
of dead ground-cover that will bur. 
Persuade all your neighbors to do like 
wise or your own work, no matter hov 
esr te gone | rformed, will afford only 
partial re F poe that only for the early 
part of the season. 

If you have not read Circular 115 
the Ohio Experiment Station on the 
Chinch Bug, send for it at once. 


Feed the mother 


Problem 
ea Teat 











Lime-Sulphur Sprays for Apple Dis 
eases. 

The Department of Agriculture has fe 
ceived a report of experiments conduct? 
by the Virginia station with lime-sulphit 
sprays as substitutes for Bordeaux mi 
ture in the treatment of apple diseas. 
Lime sulphur solution so diluted as to cot 
tain 4 pounds of sulphur in each 50 a 
lons of spray, proved to be a good substi: 
tute for Bordeaux mixture in the cont 
of apple scab, fruit spot, leaf spot, 
cedar rust. Bordeaux, however, 
—- in the control of bitter rot 

n spraying’ for bitter rot the es 
lime-sulphur applications for scab mi 
be’ followed at the proper time od 
Bordeaux, thus avoiding the russet r 
yet controlling the rot. Arsenate of les 
may be safely and successfully used i 
combination with the diluted lime-swip’ 
solution for the control of the ¢ 
moth and other insects. 
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pLUM AND CHERRY CULTURE. vantage in marketing, either to canning 
h of These Fruits Will be Found houses or direct to private consumers. 
Bot Profitable in New York. hlseaite ene” Gon taaet ae and bcp co 
; a ’ : Morello are the best commercial sour 
oon ise ptm phon Po cherries, Black Tartarian, Napoleon and 
rt Toss tin one year by the Eastern Spanish are good sweet ones. Montmor- 
ee “nid Peoléebor- Hedrick @f. the ey Me ua to my at gegen = eee. 
neva Station, at the Eestern New York “’™ eight-year-old trees set twenty fee 
Genev Itural Convention, and he asked, ®P2*t Mr. Smith raised five tons an acre. 
Horticult roduce this fruit here in the J+ Tipens the last of June. Morello ripens 
Can’t ng las fain? ents T. Ciiber. somewhat later.’ Select one or two year 
ime N Y F Withiné and renee. > old trees and set the sour ones twenty feet 
Lasale, iN. * +9 iy 


l i _ apart, the sweet ones still further. 
T Yr gig fe de ten oe soouct The need of planting cherry trees very 
je : . 


: arly in spring was further emphasized 
. large profits which have often been f2'Y 12 4 : 

abba culture have induced people by several members, who have had diffi- 
to engage 1 apple growing. The horti- 
qulture of our own state, however, is more 
diversified than that of most other locali- 
ties, except California. It is true that in , : 
the long run we need not be alarmed about _In starting an orchard you are making a 
over-production of apples; yet there are permanent investment. Do not expect to 
other fruits. Plums are of great promise, get back your principal, but if you carry 
hoth for the present and for the future. on the work properly you can regularly 
In Europe the plum takes the first and draw your interest. A young man will do 
second places among fruits, here it is better to begin with a new orchard than to 
considered comparatively unimportant, take up an old one and try to renovate it 
andits culture is confined within narrow although good returns may be secured 
ggrow limits. It can be made very profit- from renovated orchards for some years 
able. Reine Claude and Bavay are highly if they are not too far gone and the work 
raised, although the trees are not hardy is done right. 
nor of long life. Italian and German __In setting an orchard you are not plan- 
prunes are best of all for cooking. They ning for one year but for rad 
ship and will long remain standard com- therefore it is well to spend a go deal 
mercial plums. Golden Drop does not of time and effort in preparation. Some 
thrive in New York. Monarch is the best land is easily prepared, some is medium 
of its group commercially. Lombard is and some very expensive. In orchard 
hardy tree and a good producer. Brad- work we are competing with men who can 
shaw is largely planted and an attractive raise apples under the very easiest of con- 
shipper, but of poor quality. Damson ditions, in the West. Our redemption is 
does better in New York State than in any our close proximity to the markets. 


planted somewhat late. 
———_-0?0--— 


The New Orchard. 





eens 











Photograph of A. A. Holliday of Vermont and his Burbank plum tree, showing advantages of low 
beading. Nearly all the fruit can be picked from the ground. 








culty in making such trees do well when] 


NEW BASEBALL GRAND STAND 
POLO GROUNDS NEW YORK 
COVERED WITH 190,000 SQ 
SP ASBESTOS vance 


The Largest , Baseball Buildings 
in America are Covered with 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


The importance of /ire-broof construction was so vividly 
demonstrated to the owners of the baseball grandstand at the 
Polo Grounds in New York by the disastrous fire which de- 
stroyed their $200,000.00 structure last year that they decided 
to take no chances cf a repetition. They therefore built the 
new grandstand, shown above, of materials approved by the 
highest authorities on fire-proof construction—steel, concrete 


and J-M Asbestos Roofing. 
Being made from Asbestos rock fibres and Trinidad Lake Asphalt, 
-M Asbestos Roofing is a/Z mineral all the way through—nothing in 
t to rust, melt, crack or deteriorate with age. It will ordinarily last 
as long as the building it covers. 
And itis the cheapest-per-year roofing because it is the only ready- 
to-lay roofing which never needs coating. Its first cost is the only cost. 
The grandstands and pavilions at Cleveland, Detroit, Wash- 
ington and Toronto are also covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. And 
the new grandstand and pavilion now being built at American League 
Park, Boston, will be covered with this practically indestructible roofing. 
J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any type of building, anywhere. Swld by 
most hardware and lumber dealers—or shipped direct from our nearest branch where 
we have no dealer. 
Write for free samnle of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this roofing is 
made and illustrated Bouk No. 1235 Address nearest Branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
Mapeteturane of Ashestos ASBESTOS Asbestos Regines Packing. 


Magnesia Products 
Baltimore Chi Detroit Los A: New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
ee ee ee, eee va take” Soleus 
Buffalo Dallas Kansas Ci inneapolis Omaha St. Lous 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg. Man. Vancouver, B.C. 1582 





When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








SAVE'50#300 


On a Gasoline Engine According To Size 
Ranging 


From Our Famous 1 3-4 H. P. Pumping Engine up to 15 H, P. 

-Buy from a real engine factory—save dealer, jobber and catalog house profits. No such offer as Imake on 
this high quality engine has ever been made before in ane engine history. 

I Operate the} ‘actories of their kind in the world; manufacture engines in tremendous quantities and 

ell direct to the user with just one small profit added to cost of material and labor. No use paying big profits to 

alot of middlemen. GA WAY WILL absolutely and positively save you from 650 to 6:00 on a gasoline engine 





other part of the country. Shropshire Permanent trees:should be-set 35 ar 40 
isthe standard kind. Anacreof Damsons feet each way, If you crop between for 
should give at least $200 a year. The first few years don’t forget that the apples 
Japanese plums have suffered from over- are the first consideration. The filler 
praise. They are good shippers and system is being used almost exclusively in 
keepers. Abundance and Burbank are the large sections. The objection is the 
the only ones that should be planted, and temptation of leaving them too long. 
tot many of them. The hybrids are not The man who hasn’t the nerve to go and 
yet worth planting. chop out the fillers the minute the perman-. 

Plums will grow on any land suitable ent trees need the room, has no licens 
for eons of ordinary farm crops. to be in orcharding. Early, prolific bear- 
The soil should have goed drainage. The ers are used for fillers, and they are forced 
Japanese sorts do best on light soils. to the utmost. If preferred, when one 
Many varieties are self sterile; therefore side of a filler touches another tree you 


will exactly meet your requirements. Anyone can afford an engine at the prices I am charging. I seil for 
less than dealers and jobbers can buy for, and ——_ versie ite neat eoaene possible to build with a 6-year 
“ arantee, an 
— ~ Why not sell your poorest horse and buy a Galloway 6H. P.? You 
will be money ahead at the end of the year. 


Get Galloway’s Biggest and Best 
Free Gasoline Engine Book 


fully illustrating and describing all Galloway engines. The 
most complete engine book ever written. Printed in four 









country who have Iong been using Galloway enginesand know 
on’t put off! Sit rightdown 
boo! use it actn means @ S&v- 
from 650 to €300 on a Gasoline Engine. It will pay you. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Varieties should be planted intermixed. can chop it off and leave tree a little 
St the trees close, say from sixteen to Jonger, Or fillers may be transplanted if 
tighten feet apart. They do best under desired, says Prof. A. G. Gulley, Experi- 
tillage, and will be good for twenty years ment Station, Storrs, Conn., in American 
so, They need more water than many Cultivator. 
other fruits. Feed the trees and thin Don’t get trees less than from two to 
the fruit; also cut out black knot. Spray three years old. Buy trees headed two 
with lime-sulphur solution and arsenate to two and one-half feet high. It is easiar 
for most troubles. The best plums for to make them higher but hard to head 
‘ommercial planting are a) Bradshaw, (2) them lower later. Different varieties 
ne Claude and (3) Itafian or German need different treatment. We must com- 
prunes, The Myrabolan stock is used by pete with others who never allow a tree 
host nursery-men. St. Julien stock is to get more than fifteen feet from the 
ter. It is not worth while spraying for ground and a three-foot step-ladder will 
svn rot with any remedy we now have. pick them all. Don’t put a sowed crop 
bn German prune is subject to black knot in the orchard. An apple orchard in good 
t this can be fairly, well controlled by bearing will take as much from the soil 
cutting out. Prunus Simoni is not worth in twenty-five years as twenty-five wheat 
wer In this state. Burbank is hard crops. There is a new pest almost every 
oan. The Damson needs little prun- year, and they all stay. We must Keep 
Th ‘ ‘ _. up to date in fighting them. Don’t let a/| 
of at the cherry is also a fruit which wild tree grow on your place. It is but a} 
} ats fair profit was demonstrated by W. harbor for pests. In spraying, the work 
‘Smith, of Hilton, who believes that the must be thorough, prompt and regular, 


























trop ¢ ; : 
* Compares favorably with apples as the trees must be well covered. Do not 
roma returns, Cherries can be grown ‘use home-boiled lime sulphur unless you 
ever the apple succeeds, North, East are using it on a very large scale. Use 





mt or West. There is no fear of over- a heavy, strong pump. Up to 150 trees 
Uction, as canning houses stand you may use a barrel pump. 

y to contract the crop years ahead We can well afford to plant more good 
ty prices—in his ease five cents a fall eating apples like the McIntosh. The 
man be here is more demand now than Baldwin is the variety for the ordinary 
=A filled. This fruit to do its best farmer. 
be planted on high and dry sandy anime 

reely, leachy soil. It cannot stand The only opportunities lots of men have 
va it was often planted along are home-made. 
8y8 In place of fences and weeds. 


have the excels in packing. Our cherries 











I The statesman is oftener out of a job 
© quality. We also have the ad- than the politician. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
New Process ARSENATE oF LEAD 


This Arsenate of Lead is a safe, sure and eco- 
nomical arsenical poison for fruit-tree spraying. 


Safe, because it contains a minimum of free 
or uncombined arsenie which, if in excess, 
causes burning of the foliage and occasional 
soil poisoning. 

Sure, because it has the maximum amount 
of arsenic, the poisoning agent, which will com- 
bine with Icad in an absolutely safe material. 

Economical, because of its finely divided con- 
dition and great fluffiness, causing it to spread 
evenly over the foliage and carrying with it éx- 
cellent adhesive qualities. 








It costs just as much to spray with poor- 
quality material and; when the results are 
considered, you lose money on the ‘‘few- 
cents-cheaper-kind.’”’ 

There's an S-W Agent near you who can supply your 
requirements promptly. Write for his name. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE MAKERS 
675 CANAL ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sent free 


This valuable spray 
book of 120 pages, fully 
illustrated, will be sent 
to any fruit-grower free 
of charge for the asking. 
It contains special infor- 
mation which will save 
you money on your 
spraying operations. 
1248 











When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Mineral Surface 
Needs No Painting 


F you intend to build, use 
Amatite. You will do away not 
only with all roofing troubles, 

but with all unnecessary roofing ex- 
pense, because Amatite needs no 
— or attention after it ts 

id. 

It has a wear-resisting mineral 
surface on top instead of paint. 
Amatite is easy to lay, fire re- 
tardant, attractive and absolutely 
waterproof. z 
_ Send for sample and make roof- 
ing comparisons, and 
know roofing before 
you buy. The man 
who knows, buys Am- 
atite — always. 


<n 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, 
st. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 
ity, Cincinnati, 








HOSE 
Belting and Pulleys 


Write us DIRECT and get in- 
formation and prices on sizes 
you need. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING 60., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est references. Best results. 


> SAVE DEALER’S PROFIT 


FREIGHT PAID 


jj Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years 

i p i ee — to order. — — 

| 4 Offer. your money back if 

| ACTORY | not satisfactory. Free paint 

4 =41@4 ee book and color cards, tells all 

4 Y about paint and how to use it. 
WRITE TODAY 


0. L. CHASE PAINT COMPANY 
1220-24 Liggett Building 
22 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Steel Shingles Last 
Longer Than Building 


ey 





\ 
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oe 
roe 


leaks—no repairs—easy to apply on any 
|. Guaranteed against lightning. Perfect pro- 
tection from fire. Last 5 times longer than wood 


EDWARDS ‘‘REO” SHINGLES 
TIGHTCOTE GALVANIZED 


Each shingle is high grade steel, dipped 
into moiten zinc. Edges as well as side gal- 
vanized. Rust proof and rot proof. Come 
in sheets 5 to 12 feet long, 24 inches wide. 
All ready to put on. Anyone can do it. Can 
be applied over wood shingles or sheathing, 
12 inches apart. 

We agree to refund the amount paid in 
every case where a roof covered with 
Edwards Interlocking ‘“‘Reo”’ Steel Shingles 
is destroyed by lightning. GUARANTY 
BACKED BY OUR $10,000 IRONCLAD 
BOND STANDS FOREVER. Ask for Big 
Free Roofing Catalog No. 554 , with special 
low prices. Freight prepaid. Send dimen- 
sions of your buildings and we will quote you 
cost. Write today. 74) 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


504-554 Lock Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Largest Mfrs. of Stee! Roofing Material in the World 








When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Good Cheer. 
Glance at your duties with a smiling face 
q And watch them reflect to you, 
Not only joyous symphony with grace, 
But delight in the labors you do. 
Glance at your friends with your kindliest face, 
_And watch them reflect to you, 
Not only appreciation that you're in place, 
But love radiant and true. 


—aAnna C. Fay. 


tee. 
Spring Work In Orchard. 

Cool, clear days with little wind is 
ideal weather for pruning old neglected 
tress, as there is considerable sawing to 
be done, which makes warm work on a 
warm day, says Pennsylvania Farmer. 
We have acouple of rented orchards where 
some trees need removing and we are 
cutting these into firewood when the 
weather is too severe for pruning. The 
wood will about pay for taking them out, 
if one does not have to haul it far. We 





cut the branches up to six or eight inches 
in diameter into poles and work them up 
with the buzz saw and gasoline engine, 
which is much more agreeable to all con- 
cerned than to us? the buck saw or cross- 
cut, 

We are still working on an orchard 
rented last year, as we did not get over 
about one-fourth of it last season. Some 
of these trees are so thick that it is almost 
impossible to climb into them without 
cutting one’s way in, but two to four 
hours’ work in such a tree will, in many 
cases, make quite a respectable tree of it, 
providing it has not been trimmed up too 
high or has all the lower branches killed 
by seale-or neglect. Some of the thickest 
trees, and those with much dead wood 
make quite well formed trees after the 
dead and surplus branches are cut out, 
and the tops lowered somewhat if too 


igh. 

Cool March days, when the ground is 
frozen, is an excellent time to burn brush, 
also. With a little care in starting the 
fire and kezping the green brush thrown on 
fast enough to keep the fire going after 
it is started, the brush can be burned 
green as well as dry. They are then out 
of the way for orchard operations, and will 
not afford a harbor for insects. In prun- 
ing an old orchard for the first time in 
many years one can get enough wood from 
the larger branches and tops that are cut, 
to at least partially pay for burning the 
brush. 

gee: 
Prizes Awarded. 

The following are the prize winners in 
the recent contest for articles written for 
Green’s Fruit Grower: 

First Prize, to Mr. J. J. Feldman, Mis- 
souri. 

Second Prize, to Mr. Robert A. Lam- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Third Prize, to Mr. R. E. 
Kentucky. 


Hancock, 


peste a eenneh 

How Old People May Continue to Keep 
Youthful.—Long ago I discovered that 
if aged people have some definite object 
in life this fact prolongs life. In order to 











be young in spirit and health, that is in 
order that the blood may course rapidly 
through our veins, we must be vitally in- 
terested in something, therefore the man 
who has a hobby outside of his business 
has a stronger hold on life and youthful- 
ness than the man who has no such hobby 
or fancy. The fact that on2 has some 
object that greatly interest him outside 
of his business is restful and diverts his 
mind from business and thereby is help- 
ful. NowI hear of an Old Men’s Brother- 
hood which has just reached the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

They have discovered a fact which some 
persons have stumbled on and others have 
reached by reasoning processes which 
is that the intellectual or spiritual in- 
terest keeps people young, alive and alert 
as years creep on. It maxes little differ- 
ence what it is—-fad, folly, hobby, literary 
or religious, making collections of bugs, 
bootjacks, suspender buckles or anything 
else. Keep the mind at work and diverted 
from self and the narrow range of personal 
concerns, bodily aches and animal wants, 
and the mentality will remain alive and 
keep the physical mechanism in working 
order, and men and women may thus grow 
old without becoming doddering and drive- 
ling bores. This is the fabled fountain 
spring whose waters can retard senility, 
and DeLeon might have found it at home, 


/if he had known, and saved himself his 


futile wanderings. 
Ae ee 
Magnificent Distances. 

By means of a photograph of the milky 
way, he gave some idea of the countless 
number of stars, all of them immeasurable 
distances from the earth, which cause this 
wonderful stretch of light across the sky. 

When we gaze upon these numberless 
suns and worlds, he said, ‘‘we are faced 
by the question, are there other inhabited 
worlds in these great systems? I, for one, 
have not the slightest doubt about it. 
Have we any right to,assume that this 
tiny world, one of the smallest parts of 
one of the smallest systems, and an in- 
finitesimal speck in the universe, is the 
only one holding living creatures, and 


that all these other worlds are merely to 
make night beautiful for us? Such an 
idea seems preposterous to me. I cannot 
doubt that in other worlds are beings 
like us, who are perhaps even now trying 
to solve the secrets of the heavens just 
as we are.’’ 
a ie eae 
Long Time Subscriptions. 

The method of subscribing for publica- 
tions two, three, four and five years in 
advance is growing in popularity. One 
year passes quickly. It is just as easy to 
subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower two 
years or five years as it is to subscribe 
for it one year, and by this method there 
are no delays and no lack of any issues. 

In our subscription office much 
time and expense is saved on a long term 
subscription, as it takes no longer to 
enter a subscription for five years than 
for one year or for six months. As the 
price of subscription of Green’s Fruit 
Grower and of many other publications 
must soon be advanced of necessity owing 
to proposed changes of postal laws, here 
is another reason why it will be profitable 
for you to subscribe for a term of years in 
place of for one year. Present price 35 
cents for one year; four whole years only 
$1.00. Of course this price cannot be 
continued. Now is the time to subscribe 
or renew your subscription. Do it now, 
before the price is advanced. 

0 
Some Pruning Suggestions. 

Heavy pruning tends to increase the 
wood growth and stimulate the vigor of 
fruit trees, says Produce N :ws. 

The tendency of the trees is to grow 
from the uppermost buds, so if it is de- 
sirable to keep the tree low, the new 
growth should be headed back each year. 

Every kind and every variety has a 
characteristic growth; the style of prun- 
ing, therefore, must conform to the habit 
of the tree. 

Summer pruning tends to increase the 
root growth and winter pruning the wood 
growth. 

Other considerations to be observed 
in pruning mature trees are as follows: 

Keep the trees open to let in sunlight. 

Take out branches that crowd or cross 
each other and interfere with each other’s 
growth. 

Keep the tree within bourds so that 
spraying and harvesting may be econom- 
ically done. 

Care should be taken when removing 
limbs that they are removed close to the 
branch from which they spring, leaving 
no stub. If large limbs are removed the 
raw surface should be painted with a good 
white lead paint. 

The most common error is leaving too 
much brush on the trees. A tree, in 
winter may seem well opened up, but will 
appear very different when it is in foliage. 

— 

Big Money.—Last year’s agricultural 
products were worth $9,000,000,000 to the 
farmers. The Government used farm 
values in getting figures for this total. 
Assuming that the farmers kept one-third 
of. the products for their own use, the 
consumers paid more than $13,000,000,000 
for what the producers received $6,000,- 
000,000. The cost of getting the year’s 
products from producers to consumers 
amounted to the enormous sum of $7,- 
000,000,000. The real problem to deal 
with is not high cost of living. It is high 
cost of selling.—B. F. Yoakum, chairman 
St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 

The report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for 1910 gives the following as 
the percentages of the prices paid by the 
consumer which the farmer received for 
the foodstuffs named: 
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SCOSOMOSHRUWOWOOOE! 


DE ects ec sicr eee sca uneee te 
Eggs by the dozen................ 
Celery, by the bunch.............. 
Strawberries, by quart............ 
Oranges, by dozen.... 
Melons, by pound....... ; 
Potatoes, by bushel............... 
Watermelons, singly.............. 
oo ae ee 
Cabbage, by the head. 

Apples, by bushel. . 

Apples, by barrel. .. 

Onions, by peck... 

Gre2n peas, by quart 

Parsnips, by bunch... . 

Turnips, by bunch. 
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If Diogenes were on 2arth today he 
would take the next train for Chicago, 
says an exchange, for in that city is a 
policeman who, in twenty-one years of 
service, has never accept2d a drink or a 
cigar from a saloonkeeper. Still, there 
are degrees of honesty. The policeman 
who would accept no favors from a saloon 
keeper might be unable to pass a peanut- 
stand without grabbing a handful of 
goobers. 

i ene 

Your troubles are like your children- 
you must take care of them, and keep them 
out of other people's -way.—Rochester 


Herald. 











SPRAY WITH PYROX 
NO WORMS. Pyrox kills 


all leaf-eating insects, codling 
moth, canker worm and kin- 
dred pests. 


NO SPOTS. Pyrox pre- 
vents or destroys fungous 
‘growths, scab, blight, rot, etc., 
thus producing beautiful, 


PRIZE QUALITY fruit. 
Leading fruit growers and ex- 
hibitors like Hardy of N. H., 
Repp Bros., also Barclay, of 

. J., Tyson of Penn., have 
used Pyrox for years. You 
know their record. Pyrox is 
THE ONE BEST spray; 
smooth, creamy, free from 
lumps, mixes easily in cold 
water, doesn’t clog the nozzles, 
It sticks to foliage even through 
heavy rains, remaining effect- 
ive for months, thus saving 
expense of respraying. All 
ready to use by adding water. 


GOOD FOR ALL FRUITS 


AND VEGETABLES 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
ON SPRAYING with prices, 
etc. Also see if your dealer 
has Pyrox on hand. Wise 
growers are ordering early. 


Bowker Insecticide Co. 


43 Chatham St., Boston. 
We also ship from Baltimore and Cincinnati 








LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER we'ik‘crowen 


ber Ad terectons 9 L 


Agese Weoted Everywhere 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. 














Remodeled Homes 


_ There are thousands of old fashioned, inconven- 
ient farm houses that can easily and at small ex- 
pense be made thoroughly modern and attractive. 

Is your house one of them? Spring is a good time 
to remodel. A _ new front porch, an up-to-date 
stairway, new hardwood floors, a big art-glass 
window for the front room and last, but not least, a 
fresh coat of paint, will work wonders, and the 
actual value added to your property will far exceed 
the cost of the improvements. 

It is not necessary to have the materials for new 
porches, stairways, etc., made to order at the plan 
ing mill or to pay the high prices demanded by 
lumber dealers. The Grand Free Millwork Catalog 
of the Gordon-Van Tine Company of 2803 Case St. 
Davenport, Iowa, offers everything for remodeling 
old or building new houses, at a reduction of 50 pet 
cent. from retail dealers’ prices. ; 

This concern sells enormous quantities of millwork 
and lumber direct to the actual user, at mill prices. 
For instance, their prices will save you $50 to $100 
on a complete stairway. Proportionate savings af 
offered all along the line. pie 

Over 5,000 bargains in millwork and_ building 
material are contained in the Gordon-Van Tine 
Catalog. The company employs a staff of 
tects, whose advice is available to its customer. 
We suggest to all who contemplate making improve 
ments this spring, either in the way of remodeling 
or building new houses, the advisability of consult- 
ing with the Gordon-Van Tine Company # ‘ 
plans, materials, etc. (183) 





& BUGGY WHEELS Tim $62 

Rubber 45, berate 
Shafts, $2.10; Repai 255; 
y an Uebeeie hen Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 
@PLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 503 F St, 





Amazing *‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
fulfuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- Ai 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. : 


Gasoline Going Up! — 

* Gasoline is 9cto l5chigherthan 

coal oil. Still going up. Two 

pints of coal oil do work of three f 

pints gasoline. ' 

Amazing “DETROIT” 

—only engine running on coal 

il successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 

olineand benzine, too. Starts with- 

out cranking. Only three moving & 

parts—no cams—no sprockets—no 

gears—no valves—the utmost in sim 

Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20 h. p 

ship. Engine tested before crating. 

Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, separates 

shells corn, runs home electric lighting plant. Prices( + 

$29.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. 

buy an engine till you investigate money-saving. oot. 
DETROIT.” Thousands in use. Costs only postal tofind 

If you are first in your neighborhood to write, you get 

Extra-Low Int: 

Detroit 
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roductory price. Write! : 
Works, 191 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








Proof against rain, snow, 
sun, wind, heat, cold, 
sparks, alkalis, acids— 
everything that harms or- 
dinary roofs. Get the 
roofing made of Nature’s 
perfect weather-proofer— 


pe 

tains natural oils that keep 
Genasco ‘‘alive’’ and defensive. 
Manufactured asphalts won’t 
do that—they dry out; and 
roofings made of them crack 
and leak. Real economy 


prompts you to get Genasco. 
Mineral or smooth surface. Comes read 

and easy for you to lay. Ask 
your dealer for Genasco. 
Write us for samples and the 
Good RoofGuide Book—free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
smooth-surface roofings, 
makes seams tight without 
cement, and prevents nail- 
leaks, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 








Philadelphia 
om York San Francisco pans? 








$10TO $20 PER 100 
ON YOUR TREES 


salesman’s expenses or commissions 
All this saving is given to the custom: 


CREEN’S TREES 


Are known everywhere for their growing 
qualities, True to name, hardy, free from scale, 
bear most delicious fruits. 

Established 33 years. Capital $100,000. 
You Get Best Trees Grown. 
Send for my complete 1912 catalog. It has 
valuable information for you. Send now andI 
will e you my illustrated book —‘** How 

Made the Old Farm Pay.”’ re 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Box 91, Rochester, N.Y. 








i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. 


start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual o unity for men without 
Capital to come independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


4 WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
M 47 Marden Building 
Washington, 











We Want You To Know Us 


WE WANT YOU TO TEST OUR SEEDS 
Send for our (deal Garden Book. It is free 
For April only—you can select from it 
10 of any 5 cts packets for 25 cts 
5 ee 1 ia cay ia 25 o 


5 ee 
. or 
25 of any 5 cts packets for 50 cts 
10 Lid oe 10 “e “ oe 50 oe 
Either Flower or Vegetable Seeds 
We will send you full liberal packets. But 
toi anyway for our Garden Book. It is sure 
interest you. 
Address 
H. H. BERGER & CO. 


Established 1878, TO WARREN STEEET, NEW YORK 











I STOPS 
bhai LAMENESS 


from a Bon 
Bit rien Bits oe 
Rot blisteror remove 


. Book 9 E free. 
ABSORBINE, R., liniment for man- 
Kind. Removes Painfui'swellings, Enlarged 


ordelivered: Manufactured only by 


\F.YOUNG, P.D.F.. 11 Temple St,, Springfield, Mass. 


A Good Business Orchard. 

The orchard of E. J. Case, Wayne 
County, N. Y., is of considerable interest 
because of the advanced methods em- 
ployed and the estimates of cost and profits 
which have been made by the owner. 
The orchard is a very successful one and 
has been used to some extent for experi- 
mental work by Cornell College of Agri- 
culture. There are thirty-four acres in 
apples and a gasoleng engine is used to 
draw the cultivators, which are worked in 
pairs, one behind the other, attached to 
the traction engine. The cost of cultiva- 
tion is reckoned at only about one-half 
the cost of horse power, says American 
cultivator. 

The attempt is made to cut down ex- 
penses in a similar way all along the line, 
not by any sacrifice of thorough care. 
Fertilizer bills are reduced by plowing 
under a crop of red clover used in July 
and turned under the next spring. The 
clover furnishes enough nitrogen and the 
other elements are supplied dressings of 
sulphate of potash and ground bone. For 
spraying, instead of bordeaux mixture, 
lime and sulphur diluted one part to forty 
of water is used, with also two pounds of 
arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of diluted 
lime sulphur combined. 

An acre of apple orchard in full bearing 
is valued by the owner at $1,000 an acre 
and is charged in the expense Account 
with $50 in interest of $1,000 at five per 
cent. Even with this charge and with 
labor and other expenses deducted, the 
orchard is made to net over $100 per acre. 

The interest and net profit together 
would be over 15 per cent. on the value of 


$1,000. Pruning is charged at $10 per 





A. R. Lampman, (Port Ewen, N. Y.) 





acre, spraying and material $15, cultiva- 
tion$10, seeding with clover $10, fertilizer 
$25; interest on $1,000, $50; total, $120. 
Average receipts of several years were 
100 barrels of number ones per.acre, at 
$2 per barrel, $200; cull apples, $35; total 
receipts, $235; expenses, including interest 
$120, net $115. Besides the apples there 
are ten acres in pears and twenty-five acres 
in peaches, and some cherries and plums. 
Pears and cherries pay about the same 
profit as apples, but peaches and plums 
are less profitable on this farm. 
RD BAe bee 

Planting an Orchard. 

The January issue of the ‘‘Facts for 
Farmers’’ which is published by the Ex- 
tension Service of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College at Amherst is devoted 
to a very practical, concise article upon 
“Planting an Orchard,”’ by Alvah J. Nor- 
man. Considering the great interest 
which is being taken in orcharding in New 
England, the subject is very timely. 
Copies of this issue may be obtained by 
writing, the Extension Service, Amherst, 
Mass., says American Cultivator. 

Under the heading, Preparation of the 
Land, Mr. Norman says that the land 
cannot be too well prepared. It is much 
better to cultivate the land for a year be- 
fore attempting to put in the trees as the 
trees come on in much better shape. Soils 
that are deficient in humus should have 
manure, cover crops, weeds or grass 
plowed under so as to increase the humus 
content of the soil. 

In laying out the orchard, Mr. Norman 
lays sp2cial emphasis upon being more 
careful to have the rows straizht and to 
Rav2 a,well mapped out plan before at- 
tempting to set the trees. The square 
system of planting is very thoroughly dis- 
cussed as well as the whole question of 
fillers. : 

In digging the holes Mr. Norman says, 
that the holes need not be more than 18 
inches across and from 12 to 15 inches deep. 
Good directions are given for setting the 
trees and for pruning them the year they 
are set out. 

In discussing the approximate cost of 
planting an orchard, Mr. Norman says 





that it need not exceed much more than 
$10 per acre if conditions are such as have 
averaged in the eight demonstration 
orchards which have been planted -by the 
extension service. 
 wantasnaate= 
Good Paying Orchards. 

Many of our growers in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts are already reaping 
rich.rewards from scientific apple culture. 
This summer I visited one grower who had 
upwards of 5,000 trees, mostly Baldwin, 
MeIntosh and Wealthy. They were all 
young trees, none over eight years old, 
but some of those McIntosh trees pro- 
duced eight and ten boxes of fruit, many 
hundreds produced three to five boxes 
each, which sold at the the railroad sta- 
tion to a New York fancy fruit dealer at 
from $2 to $3 per box. That paid well, 
and still the owner expects as big or a 
bigger crop this coming season. That 
orchard is rightly valued as worth several 
hundred dollars the acre, says the Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 

At another place I visited this past sum- 
mer, located 1n southern New Hampshire, 
the owner has practised orchard renova- 
tion on all his old trees, and besides has 
leased several old orchards in his neigh- 
borhood, and is practising the same meth- 
ods on them. He sprays, prunes, fer- 
tilizes and cultivates, and with his son 
they have made during the past six year 
quite a study of this orchard renovation 
problem and its possibilities. He assures 
ine it pays well, and the fact that he is 
enthusiastic over it and is taking over 
more orchards is proof that it does. 

If we are thinking of planting an apple 
orchard ther2 are a great many things we 


Peach orchard heavily loaded with fruit. 


need to consider. First of all, the soil. 
Apples will grow on many types of soil, | 


but a really good apple soil is a de>p, well 
drained clay loam. 
three or four feet should be made to de- 
termine the subsoil. Clayey or stoney 
clay subsoils are good; sandy subsoils are 
objectionable. 
chard is very important. Some slope is 
desirable, although it should not be so 
steep as to induce surface washing. We 
need also to be able to drive a horse and 
wagon all over it, so as to give th2 neces- 
sary sprayings and to pick the fruit. The 
direction of slope is not so important, 
and we may say that all slopes are about 
equally good. I would plant one-year 
budded tr2z2s and no others, if I could get 
those well grown. I would like to have 
them three to four feet in height. It has 
often been said that such trees may be 
suitable for States further South, but they 
will not do well here in New England. 
This is not the case, and the best orchards 
that I have seen have been developed from 
such trees. 
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Asparagus Plant is Hardy.—It requires 
six weeks for the seed to germinate and 
come up. The young plants may be cul- 
tivated in rows as other garden vegetables 
and set in permanent rows or beds this 
fallorspring. The plants are very hardy, 
will stand all kinds of treatment, but will 
respond liberally to good treatment and 
will thrive in one place for 10 to 20 years. 
The asparagus plant is doubly useful. 
The young shoots can be used for food and 
the foliage branches for decoration. 
Sprays of asparagus are equaled by few 
other plants for their pleasing effect in 
decoration. 

Oo—--—- 


Scraping old apple trees is not as popu- 
lar a practice as formerly. So far as the 
tree itself is concerned the practice is in 
itself not of as much use as was at one 
time believed, but the destruction of in- 
sects which hide beneath the bark is of 
great benefit. This benefit can be in- 


creased where poultry can be induced to| presses 
ae ie : . | 104 Lt In A M t Gilead, Ohie 
visit the trees and pick up insect remains. | oom 119 M1 39 Ox New cs 





Borings to a depth of | 


The location of the or-| 





Before You Buy Another Horse 
~ Lighten Your Wife’s Labor 

Put running water in the bathroom 
and kitchen. Save her strength by 
doing away with the labor of carrying 
water. Have water in the barn, 
barnyard and cow stable, too— 
everywhere it will save you and 
your men carrying water. One 

of the 300 or more 


CONGHOREUSREODPEEE AURORA) CD eROHEREROHERPARERSHH HENNEY 


PIT 


will save time 

and labor— 

bring to your 

farm all the 

convenience of 

running water 

on tap. You'll 

find it isn’t such 

a difficult nor 

‘ A expensive job 

as you may imagine, to put in a private 
water works system. Write us and we'll 
solve your water problem. Ask for our 


Free ‘Water Supply Book”’ 


You'll find it interesting and valuable. 
Send now and learn all about the differ- 
ent kinds of home water supply systems,+ 

THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
43 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


“ Largest 
Manufacturer 
of Pumps 

Sor Every 
Service.” 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


S--Here You Are 
bh Combination Tool. Made of drop 
forged, high grade carbon steel. Sells to 
Farmers, Plumbers, Machinists, Auto 
Owners, in stores and the 
home. 16 TOOLS IN ONE. 
Can be used as a Vise. 
machine shop for the home. 
Everybody p ‘on’t 
be without one. Sales easy. 
» Demand enormous. Big prof- 
its. Rep. Va. ordered 219. 
enough profit to keep his family ¢ 
months. Write quick for sample to workers... 
THOMAS TOOL CO., 6170 Berny St., Dayton, Ohio 











A complete Grafting Tool made of forged steel. 
Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 














GRAFTING WAX 


% Pound 25 Cents Postpaid 
1 Pound 40 Cents Postpaid 
5 Pounds $1.75 Postpaid 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
. catalog of Kerstone Drills, tells 
a*@ how. Many sizes ; traction and 
portable. Easy terms. These 
machines make good anywhere. 


Keystone Well Digger Co.,> 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CIDER PRESSES 


THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY. 
DRBAULIO PRESS produces more cider 
from less apples than any other and is a 
BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
, also cider evaporators, 


a 





turers, not jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
in the world.) 


Or Room 119 M 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. 
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Raise Water for Your Fruit 


—all you need when and where required—with 
an automatic Rife Ram. 


Costs little to install—nothing to operate. 
Raises water 30 ft. for every foot of fall. Land 


lying above canal or stream supplied with 
water. 
winter and summer. 


Pumps automatically day and night, 
Fully guaranteed. 


If there is a stream, 
pond or spring within a 
mile, write for plans, book 


and trial offer, FREE. 


Rife Engine Co. 
2414 Trinity Bidg., 
NEW YORK 
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Q) FARM DEPARTMENT 





THE FARMER S WIFE. 
Canning Vegetables. 

Green corn, string beans, peas, ete., 
have ben considered difficult to can, 
and have them keep perfectly, and so 
many failures have resulted that many 
housewives do not attempt them. The 
main reason for these failures has been 
the fact that water in an open kettle will 








never rise above 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 





When you write advertisers 
Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Columbus Buggy 


One Price—One Quality—No 
60,000 best Columbus Buggies ever made 
—exactly alike—one quality —one price—of- 
fered this year direct at o 

on each to us. 


Trial—2 year 
or money Sack. Write. Big Facts 
Portfolio Free. 
Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
High St., Columbus, 0. 


MONARCH gs. HYDRAULIC 
PRESS 


Proved capac- Also Gasoline 

ity, great 

po and Steam En- 

all sizes. 

Write for 

FREE cat- 
today. 


MONARCH MCHY. CO.,605 Hudson Terminal, New Yous 


















IDERa 4 
MACHINERY ‘% 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 






347 West Water St., 
SYRacUss, 4. ¥. 








UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER; 


pay ie high and sure; hours short; places per- 
manent; promotions regular; vacations with 
y; thousands of vacancies every month; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; no lay- 
offs; no pull needed ; common education sufti- 
cient. Special money back guarantee if you 
write today for booklet D37: IT IS FRE! 


EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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no matter how hot the fire nor how long 
it is applied and this heat is not sufficient 
to properly sterilize these vegetables, 
Water to which sugar has been added 
will rise to 240 degrees or more, which ex- 
plains why fruit canned in a syrup is an 
easier proposition. 

It really requires steam pressure to 
properly sterilize vegetables such as beans, 
peas, corn, pumpkin, ete. This is also 
a much better process of sterilizing fruit. 
The ferment germs in small fruits can be 
readily killed by boiling in an open kettle, 
but the larger fruits having pits or stones 
it is almost impossible to properly sterilize 
without the steaming process, and there 
are now on the market several different 
makes of canning outfits using steam pres- 
sure, by which a pressure high above’ the 
boiling point of water in an open dish may 
be reached. These outfits solve the 
problem of canning vegetables and fruits 
for home use as they are made in small 
sizes for the home kitchen and are very 
reasonable in price. They are perfectly 
safe, simple in construction and operation, 
and each outfit is accompanied by a book 
of plain instructions for all kinds of can- 





ning.—Mrs. Ellen Shafroth in April 
Farmer’s Wife. 
ee es 


Sowing of Orchard Cover Crops. 

There are 38 different chemical ele- 
ments which are used to make up the 
growth of a plant. The following nine 
are very essential for the proper develop- 
ment of the orchard plant: Carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phos- 
phorous, potassiumn calcium and iron, 
The three most important of these, and 
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which are sometimes absent in available 
‘form, are nitrogen, phosphorus and 





The healthier the tree, the 
better the fruit. The longer 
trees are SPE®: ed with 


APPLE 
GROWING the more 


beautiful, thfu 

fruitful they become. “SCALECIDE” is the 
acknowledged leader of all soluble oils—the only one 
containing distinct fungicidal properties. ““SCALE- 
CIDE” will positively kill all soft-bodied sucking in- 
sects withoutinjary tothetree., Let us prove these 
statements. Send today for free booklet “SCALE- 
CIDE—the Tree Saver.” Address B. G. PRATT 
CO., Mfg, Chemists, 50 Church St., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS. 


_ We will sell you better farm and orchard properties 
(improved), and at lower prices, in New York, than 
can e'sewhere. More money is made in diver- 
sified farming, dairying, ultry raising and fruit 

ing in New York thaninotherstates. Weknow, 
scause we are farmers. _ Call on us, or send for our 
oreeraen list of N. Y.farms. B. F. McBURNEY & 
-» Room 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, New 
York, or 703 Fisher Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


e more 








MARYLAND BEST IN THE UNION 
THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the state 
of Maryland, where they will find a delightful and health- 
ful climate, first-class markets for their products and plenty 
of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive pam- 
phiets will be sent free upon application to State Board of 
Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 


Spray 30 Acres a Day 


Potatoes, Small Fruits, Vines 


counts. 6rowsat a time with force todo 

e apenged all over, under as well 
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potassium, says R. 8. Herrick in Colorado 
Experiment Station, Fort Collins. A 
certain amount of nitrogen is required 
for the vigorous growth of the plant and 
is used principally in the formation of 
the woody part of the plant. Phosphorus 
is not as essential in fruit growing as it is 
in the growing of grains, as it is used to 
make up a large per cent. of the seed but 
is, however, essential to aid the proper 
ripening of the fruit. Potassium aids in 
the proper coloring of the- fruit and goes 
to make up a large per cent. of the ash of 
both the fruit and of the fruit wood. 

Many of our orchard soils are rich 
chemically in nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, but oftentimes these elements 
are not available for the plant on account 
of the poor physical condition of the soil; 
we mean that it lacks humus. By humus 
we mean the complete decay of organic 
matter which can be obtained by the 
plowing under of some green manure crop 
such as alfalfa, clover, vetch, oats, rve, 
ete. 


PROPER PRUNING DEMONSTRATED. 


Correct Handling of Trees and Shrubs 
Described. 

President John Dunbar, assistant super- 
intendent of parks, made an address on 
the pruning of trees and shrubs. The 
speaker said in part: 

“All pruning operations, whether for 
fruit, economical wood growth, or for 
shade and ornamental effects in flowers 
and symmetry of form, mean the removal 
of superfluous parts, the proper balancing 
of parts, the shaping of the frame wood 
to resist storms, and the expression of 
vegetable growth and the encouragement 
of lateral growth to induce fruitfulness 
and floriferousness. 

‘Tt is an old horticultural axiom that 
winter pruning strengthens and summer 
ahecvay. weakens, and this is abso- 
utely true. Acting on this principle, it 
was a European custom to summer prune 
apple and other fruit trees that were 
growing vigorously and producing little 
or no fruit. Summer pruning and stop- 
ping the growths of the season weakened 
the trees and induced them to set fruit 
buds. 

EXPLAINS PRUNING RULE. 
“This is explained in this way: The 
leaves elaborate the food supply pumped 
up in the crude liquid from the roots, and 
if the leaf area is reduced by summer 
pruning, any tree or shrub must be cor- 
respondingly weakened: The pomopogist 
or orchardist in this country usually meets 
this situation by eurtailing or reducing the 
nitrogenous food supply. If his trees are 
growing too strongly, he encourages fruit- 





bearing in this way, as summer pruning 
would be far too expensive.”’ 

The pruning of shrubs that bloom on 
the growths made the previous year, and 
those shrubs that form their flower buds 
on the young wood of the current year 
was explained. Hydrangea paniculata 
always blossomed in the young wood of 
the current, and should be cut down in 
winter or early spring to three or four 
buds above the base of last year’s wood. 
aaa 
The Apple Situation in New England. 

The increasing interest in apple culture 
in this part of the country is indicated by 
the large attendance at the sessions of the 
Connecticut Pomological society in Hart- 
ford; at the dinner in the evening 250 
covers were laid. The secretary of the 
society reported that while the season of 
1911 was profitable for the peach growers 
of the state, who gathered more than half 
a million baskets, the outlook for 1912 is 
poor, becaus2 of the December buds that 
were blasted in January. The apple is a 
more dependable fruit, year in and year 
out, and the number of apple orchards in 
Connecticut is increasing every season. 
The same may be said of Rhode Island, 
where more than one farmer has found 
prosperity through the expansion of his 
apple output. 

Fruit Notes From Farm and Home. 


Trellises for Fruit Trees.—The sys- 
tems of training and pruning fruit trees 
followed by the Japanese, as is the case 
with so many of their methods, are 
especially different from those prevailing 
in America. According to Prof. T. Ikeda, 
a system known as ‘“‘tana’”’ of training 
the branches on overhead trellis work is 
generally adopted for pears and vines, 
but less often for plum and apple trees. 
The trellis is made of bamboos or wire 
fitted on wooden posts at a height of five 
and one-half feet and one and two feet 
apart. 

The pruning is very light, and is gener- 
ally done in winter. Tana training is said 
to offer advantages, notably in the matter 
of early fruit production and of protection 
from wind and rainstorms. It appears 
to be quite similar to the overhead 
trellis used in the south for growing the 
Scuppernong grape. 








Controlling San Jose Scale.—I have 
had the San Jose scale in my orchard for 
12 years, but have less of it now than at 
any time during the past six years and 
expect in a short time to get rid of it en- 
tirely. I have tried most of the solutions 
that have been recommended in the past, 
with more or less success, mostly less, till 
I used the sulphur and lime solution. 
This has proved a success. 

I us2 15 pounds of sulphur and 20 pounds 
of lime to 50 galkons of water. Boil from 
one-half to three-quarters of an hour. J 
do not find the addition of salt of any 
special value and have not used it for 
some time. I have a fine lot of apple, 
pear, cherry and plum trees and have 
had no trouble in keeping the scale down 
by the use of this solution, except in a 
very old apple orchard. This I am eutting 
down, as I considered it the best and 
cheapest way to get rid of it.—A. E. V. 

The Value of Whitewash.—As soon 
as frosty weather is past we mix up 4 
sufficient quantity of lime whitewash, 
add a few cans of concentrated lye and 
go over the trunks of our orchard trees. 
With an old stubby broom, the stubbier 
the better, we brush in the whitewash 
from the ground up well into the forks 
and crotches, scrubbing loose all rough 
shaggy bark where insects may lurk. 
The trees are later given a thorough spray- 
ing with lime-sulphur. 

We have practiced this method for 12 
years and now the trunks are quite as 
smooth as the smaller branches. And 
you ought to see the big apples: They 
sold the past winter in our home market 
three for a dime at the grocery and fruit 
store and netted us $2 per bushel. Good 
money for our little effort in scrubbing 
and spraying. One day each spring does 
the work of scrubbing over our farm 
orchard of 100 trees.—Geo. W. Brown, 
Hancock Co., O. 

Friendship for Trees.—Every man 
who is fortunate enough to own a farm 
ought to cultivate a friendship for trees, 
and have along with his animal friends a 
few tree friends. He could do no batter 
to commemorate an event in his family 
life than to set out a tree and narre it 
with the name of what he weuld remember 
—have arbor days of his own. 

Where a farmer has been sentimental 
enough to do this you will find trees about 
his house named John, Henry, Susie, 
Clara, ete., in memory of the birth of his 


hildren. You will » ‘someviil 
children, ou will see a tree somew 
near the gate called the telephone a 
because it was planted the year the tele. 
a was. pee in the: bouts. 3 
ere W1 another tree som 
near that one called the free delivery tat 
commemorating the year the mail wag 
first brought to the door. There will gj 
be some small trees, among them the peor 
tree, in memory of the first automobile 
owned by the farmer, and the air trea to 
remember the thrill experienced y, 
— ig first aeroplane. si 
at romance and interest this 
add to the farm.—Wm. Burtehet 
Indiana. — 





Buds ae ae gal good well 
or spring of neverfailing water: 
to the value of a note. acide $100 

In setting a new orchard plow shallow 
as soon as possible in the spring. Strike 
out one way with a one-horse plow and the 
other way with a two-horse plow in order 
to line up the trees. Line the trees by 
sighting from one end when setting, ~ 

McIntosh is likely to be largely cye; 
planted. It does not thrive everywhere 


and the tree is variable in habit of growth, - 


It is an apple for the specialist, not the 
average grower. The flesh is very brit. 
tle, it bruises easily, is not a good keeper 
and is solely a box apple. It cannot be 
successfuly handled in barrels, for if 
sufficient pressure is put on in heading to 
keep the apples from rattling, it will 
“oe mg I J. Wilder. 
ut in Washington, the fruit ings 
brought a man into court for refusal te 
spray his trees and the justice fined him 
$50 and costs. After paying the fine he 
had to go home and spray his trees to 
avoid being arrested again. Pretty dras- 
tic treatment, but it seems the on y way 
to show some men that it pays to spray, 
If such a measure was enforced in other 
states, every man in some _ townships 
would be haled before the justice. - 
—_———_-O---— 


Thomas A. Edisen says: Every man 
ought to have an acre of land with three- 
quarters of it devoted to the intensive 
cultivation of garden truck. This would 
provide sufficient food and make the 
owner independent. This is my ideal of 
civilization. I would have people live 
on small farms, instead of surrounding 
themselves with artificial urban condi- 
tions. In Austria one finds none of the 
social unrest that exists in many other 
countries. For Austria is an agricultural 
country. Here the balance between the 
city and country is not destroyed as in 
America, where the cities are over-crowded 
to the detriment of the rural districts, 
But even Austria is behind the times and 
agriculture is primitive still. I saw only 
two Ameriean mowers in the whole I. 
The Austrians need the quickening of the 
spirit which education gives. The peas- 
ants are healthy and strong but dull eyed 
—_ slow. Schools are Austria’s great 
need, 





o——— 


James J. Hillsays: The only thing that 
will drive the people back to the land is 
empty stomachs. When times are bad 
there is always a certain number of people 
who go to the country because they feel 
they can have a roof over their heads there 
and enough to eat. Otherwise, they are 
bred and wed to city life and would feel 
as homesick and out of place in the coun- 
try as a born farmer would be in a crowded 
tenement district. Some people are bet- 
ter off in the city in ordinary times. Let 
them stay. There is competition enough 
already in the country. The need is not 
for more farmers, but for better ones. 

psi a pion wens 

The Cost of Apples.—After a review of 
several hundred replies from apple grow- 
ers in the State of Washington, the state 
agricultural college concluded that the 
cost of growing and placing a box of apples 
(one bushel)upon the market, using omy 
the best method and highest standard of 
pack, is 53.1 cents. Eighty-four per cent. 
of these growers started orchards wi 
one-year-old trees, planted seventy 
the acre, at a distance varied from sixteél 
to thirty-three feet. The cost of setting 
out the trees ranges from 10 to 12 cents 
for each tree planted. The cost of plant- 
ing and caring for an acre of apple orchar 
for the first six years amounts to $69. 
under the conditions estimated for the 
Palouse district ; $90 an acre is the average 
capital for bearing orchards.—The Eva 
orator. 

—_—_—_———_— 


Thoreau, the lonely philosopher of Nev 
England, who left a monolith to ‘<frient- 
ship,” had wandered on the plain 
amid the columns of Tadmore of 
desert,” and found no temple, only 
fragments of potfery and the monume, 
of inhabitants.” Returning, he wr! 
sadly: “Friendship is evanescent 7 
every man’s experience, remembered é 
heat lightning in past summers—a nev! 
quite deceiving vision.”’ It is 4 pv 
mistic essay, this one on ‘friendship, ‘ 
the Sage of Walden, but there is mué bi 
ter truth in it. 
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Deep Plowing. 

One of the most important factors in 
successful farming is good plowing. Too 
many farmers are satisfied with shallow 

lowing under the impression that they 
are doing their work well. Many plow 
put three or four inches deep, and raise 

or crops as a result. They and their 
neighbors at once conclude that the land 
js poor and worn out. This result is not 
so much the fault of the land as the fault of 
the man that works it, says Pennsylvania 
Farmer. Some farmers will mak2 a good 
farm poor while others will make a poor 
farm good. The first essential is deep 
plowing—seven or eight inches. Go down 
ae get below the surface layer which 
has been grubbed over. The farmers who 
plow dee 4 are the ones who raise good 
crops and meet with success. 


—_—— Oo 
STORIES FROM A PULLMAN CAR. 


Strange Things Which Happened to 
A Traveller. 

Written Phe Green’s Fruit Grower. 
While traveling through Florida on a 
alace car, a number of the men gathered 

in the smoking room and engaged in con- 
yersation, which greatly helped in passing 
away the time pleasantly. One of these 
men was & pronounced character, jovial 
and a free spender of money, as was in- 
dicated by the fact that one morning he 
threw open the curtains of his berth in 
the sleeping car opposite mine at eleven 
o'clock A, M, and called attention to the 
fact that he was still in bed undressed, 
and that before him was spread an elabor- 
ate lunch from the dining car, which cost 
him $2.75. The following is one of the 





upset, or intoxicated, and was led by some- 
body into a gambling house where sf joined 
a gambling game and had won the large 
sum of money which I found in my 
pocketbook. 

“Now, gentlemen, I am going to tell 
you of one good result of this early ex- 
perience of mine. I resoived at that 
moment never to drink another drop of 
whiskey, and I have kept my word.” 

A WILL SIGNED AFTER DEATH. 

Another story tcld on the train by a 
noted lawyer, who was once attorney 
general for New York State, is as follows: 

‘A worthy lady friend came to see me 
some years ago and said that a mother had 
died and had willed all of her property to 
her son, the lady’s brother, and that her 
mother hadd signed this will after her 
death. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the lawyer. ‘You 
mean to tell me that your mother signed 
a will, leaving all of her property to your 
brother, after your mother had died?’ 

“* Yes,’ the lady answered. 

“ ‘How could such a thing be possible?’ 
asked the lawyer. 

‘““<T don’t know how it was done, but 
I know it was done for I have seen the will 
and it leaves me a poor woman with a 
family of children almost destitute.’ 


“* ‘Leave the matter with me and I will | 


look into this affair,’ said the lawyer. 
‘Come again at the end of a week.’ 
‘“‘Meanwhile the lawyer visited the 
surrogate’s office, examined the will of 
the mother, and found that it was signed 
simply by a cross and that this signature 
was witnessed by two individuals. The 





lawyer looked up the two individuals who 
witnessed the signature of the will and 





instances of his life which he related: 


cago during the World’s Fair 
nineteen years ago, 








Rochester, N. Y. 


“A short time after my arrival in Chi- 
about 
my friend and | 





Photograph representing the prosperous looking grain barns of a subscriber at Lyndonville, just west of 


was told by them that the son had the will | 
prepared, bequeathing the entire estate | 
to himself, but that before it was signed | 
his mother had died. But he was de- | 
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treated each other. I remember dis- 
tinctly having had four drinks of whiskey 
about nine o’clock in the ev ening, and at 
this hour we were leavi ing the hotel 
together. I have no definite recollection 
of what occurred after this moment until 
I awoke and found myself in bed in a 
strange room that I had never before 
seen. It took me some time to regain 
possession cf my faculties and to ask my- 
ee 9 HOW did I come here and where 
am 

“Finally I rang the bell and a bell boy 
answered the call. When he appeared I 
asked: ‘What hotel is this and where is 
it located?’ 

“The boy named a hotel that I had 
never before heard of and said that I was 
in the city of Minneapolis, Minn, I was 
dunbfounded at this reply and scarcely 
knew what to think or say, for the last 
that I could recall was the fact that I was 
with my friend in Chicago, as I have be- 
fore stated. 

“Hand me the pocketboot which you 
will find in my trousers’ pocket,’ I ‘de- 
manded of the bell boy, my aim being to 
get fifty cents to pay the boy for his 
services. The bell boy handed me my 
pocketbook which I opened. To my 
astonishment I found in my wallet, which 
was in the form of a-bill book, five hundred 
dollars in paper money, whereas when I 
ast saw this book it contained only forty- 
five dollars. Here was evidence that 
Whatever may have happened to me since 
I stood with my friend at the exit of the 
= ny in Chicago, I had not been 

bec 

I gave the boy fifty cents and he de- 
parted and I lay back upon my pillow in a 
co attempt to solve the problem as to 

What had happened to me after I left my 
riend in Chicago, how the forty five 
dollars in my pocketbook had increased 
‘0 five hundred dollars, and how it was 
possibla for me to have come from Chicago 
‘6 Minneapolis in an unconscious con- 
ition and to find myself safely in bed in 
it strange hotel. 

have never been able to solve this 
Problem, but I hav> a theory, which is 
that after taking the four drinks of whis- 
€y with my friend I was considerably 





termined that the will should be signed, 





You Need These Tools 
The Acme Potato Flanter saves furrow- 
ing out, back-breaking dropping and 
covering. Plants ateven depth, just where 
you wish, and leaves the level. 


ACHE Corn and Potato 


PLANTERS 


The center hung box of the Acme Corn 
Planter givesit that balance other planters lack. 
Double springs give it sureness and strength, 
Drop 


Drops a definite number of kernels. 
changed without a screwdriver, 

Book, * Acme of Potato Profit,” sent Free. 
Also name of nearest dealer. If you are not 
close to a dealer we will ship, prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 
eatin Potato implement 
Teocwam Wy Company 


next planter 

as thts ACME 306 Front Street, 
REGISTERED Traverse City, 

Mich. 
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You can’t make a mistake by paying far- 
tory price. 200,000 in use today. It’s t, 
quaizty stove, the KALAMAZOO. 


Factory Price Book 


Factory prices on cook stoves, ranges, heating 
stoves, gas stoves and furnaces. Every stove 
shipped same day order is received. Our fac- 
tory prices will Gg your on the reai cost 
of @ stove. Ben ‘ree Factory Price 
Book No.316 today. 


ee 


400 styles—30 days’ free trial 
and 360 days’ ——— 
choose your style 
30 Days —pay factory price 
—no more. If it’s 
not the biggest stove 
value you ever saw, send 
it back, we pay freight 
both ways — you won't 
=» a penny. 














GROW 100% POTATO CROPS 


It is the 100% crops that make the big profits. And 100% crops 
are made possible only by right cultivation. By killing the 
weeds, holding the moisture and making plenty of plant food 


available, you can grow 100% crops, 


TRON AGE 


CULTIVATORS 


will do it. They make fields of average 
fertility outyield onesnaturally much more 
fertile. ‘1 heir accurate adjustment tor shal- 
low or de p cu.tivation, their separate 
to th adjustment, their quick and easy 
regulation for different width rows, their 
double row exten ion, their easy pivot- 
wheel control on hillsides and rulling land, 
and their special fixed wheel cultivator 
for flat country, combine to make IRON 
AGE CULTIVATORS best tor potato 
cultivation. When a cultivator does p r- 
fect potato work under all conditions, it is 
scar 9 iy other crops. 

oii ur dealer to show you IRON 
AGE CULTIVATORS—th- a that 
are made to work and Jast. Backed by 76 
F years’ experience, and modern in every 

oul. Write ‘coder for special cultivator 


[> BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 160-cC, Grenloch, N. J. 
Makers of complete line farm, garden and 
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so he calledin these two witnesses, placed a 
pen in the hand of his dead mother and | 
the son directed it far enough to make a 
cross upon the will. Then these two 
witnesses signed the will declaring that 
they had witnessed the signature. 

“Later on the destitute daughter again ; 
visited the lawyer’s office. Said the 
lawyer: ‘I have discovered that this will 
bequeathing all of your mother’s property 
to your brother was fraudulent. It will 
not stand the test of the courts, but I 
think I can manage this matter for you 
successfully. You may call again at the 
end of three days.’ 

“Then the lawyer wrote the son who had 
inherited the estate through the fraudu- 





The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short Stories and 
the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should read it regularly 
every week. Regular price of the NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green's Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. For 
nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green's Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers,than any similar publica- 


tion in the world. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


New-York Tribune Farmer one year and Green's Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 











lent will, and whom he knew well, to call 
at his office. 
““*How are you, William?’ said the 


lawyer when the brother called. 
“How are you, Horace’ said the 
brother. ‘What can I do for you?’ 
“QO, nothing very much,’ replied the 






Earliest and easiest worked. 

TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUC Carries off surplus’ water 
x air to the soil. In 

creases the value. Acres of swamp pad made fertile. 
peanecn: 's Round Drain Tile meets ev ae et Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, ays as a ‘ORSON. Side Walk’ Tie. ete. Write 
ior what you want and JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 





lawyer. ‘I simply have a deed her which | 
[ want you to sign. 
“Tt ‘seems a little strange that you 





should want me to sign a deed. I have 
not been offering you any of my real 
estate.’ 

“* ‘Well, here is the deed,’ said the 


lawyer, handing him the document. ‘It 
conveys to your sister, Mary, one-half | 
of the estate that your mother bequeathed 
you after her death.’ | 

“Without a moment’s hesitation the! 
brother signed the deed conveying half 
the estate to the sister who would other- | 
wise have been left destitute. Thus there is 
a will on record which has gone into full 
force and effect which was signed after 
the testatrix had died.”’ 

ET PARES ee , 

Lock Jaw.—Some cases of tetanus are 
cured by a sort of antitoxin called anti- 
tetanic serum. The larger percentage of 

cases die. Though tetanus is difficult to 
cure, it is easy to prevent, 

Thorough washing of any suspected 
wound immediately after the skin has 
been broken with pwe grain alcohol will 
prevent ‘the germ from penetrating. 
Germs cannot live in aleohol. 





Find Out About the Forkner. 
f) Light Draft Harrow! 


HIS low-priced harrow for orchards and vineyards 
—and general use—is a world-beater. Wonderfully 
light of draft — weight carried on wheels, not on 
horses’ necks. Great worker— 20 to 30 acres a day with 
one team—and every inch of soil cultivated thoroughly 
—lifted and turned in long wavy level. Best of all— 

: eS it hangs low and has great extension—making it a snap 
“to Weak: right u up to trees without horse or driver disturbing boughs or fruit. 


Find Out in Your Orchard—At Our Risk! 


WRITE TODAY for catalog and 30 day month—and send it back if you don’t 
trial offer. Pick the machine suited find it the finest cultivator made. 
to your soil and orchard and use it for a 


Send for This Free Book 


“Modern Orchard Tillage” — written by highly 
successful orchardist — contains information 
that may be worth hundreds of dollars to you 
Sent for the asking. 

























Light Draft Saouee Co. 
900 E.Nevada St. Marshalltown, la. 
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Heaviest Fence Made ° - 
eaviest Galvanizing \-/ 
Wemake 160styles. Horse 
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Our handsome All Steellawn fence costs 
less than wood andis much more durable. 
Writefors ial Prices and free Catalo 
showing 25 designs. WE CAN SAVE YOU MO 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CoO. 
451 North St. Kokomo, Indiana. 











We manufacture Lawn and Farm 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ No 


agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
iB-70-DATE MFG. CO. 959 10th St., Terre Haute, lad. 


43 WE SSS 24c 
STEEL FARM GATE 
4x10 feet eas? $2.95 


80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
FREE Catalog of fences, gates, tools, 
etc. Write today to box 93 


MASON FENCE CO,, LEESBURG, 0, 


me Every Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
rought Iron Picket Fences, 
Etc. Write for free 
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A man or woman to act as our informa- 

Wanted tion reporter. Allorsparetime No 

rience necessary. $50 to $300 per month. Nothing to 

sell. Send stamp for particulars. SALES ASSOCIA- 
TION, 616 Association Bidg., Indianapolis, ind. 


Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
Painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on thea matter presented. 


¥F Hy Illustrated .5 1-2 x 7 inches 
@ 300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











A Year Ago. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Mrs. Hattie 
Praiher. 

A year ago we walked the woods, 
One year ago to-day 

The !anes were white with buckthorn bloom, 
The hedges sweet with May. 

We trod the bappy woodland ways 
Where sunset light between 

The slender hazel stems streamed clear 
And turned to gold the green. 


Thrushes sang through the cool green arch, 
Where civuds of wind tiowers bioom, 

But beauty all was lost to me 
For lack of love to you. 


And youtog missed the race which might 
Have been yet could not be, 

From too much doubt and fear of fate 
And too mucnu love of me. 


This year, O love, nothing is changed, 
As bright a sunset glow, 

Again we walk the wild wet woods 
Again the bluebells blow. 


But still our drifted spirits fail 
Springs happiness to touch, 
For now you do not care for me 

And I love you too much. 
——o 


Saving or Disposing of Manure. 


Some farmers haul manure out because 
they have to and some haul it out because 
they want to. Some put it on stubble 
ground and plow it under to get it out of 
sight, and others put it on old meadows 
and plow it under for the corn it will 
produce. It is gotten out of the way by 
either method. But the successful farmer 
values manure for its plant food elements, 
and the up-to-date farmer wants all of it 
he gan get. He puts it on his new seeding 
and he gets his returns in the new crop, 
says Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Put the manure on top of the ground, 
and put it on now so that when the rains 
come, the manure will work down where 
it can get hold of those young roots. We 
have a case of an old abandoned farm near 
us. It was deserted because nothing 
would grow on the fields but golden rod 
and moonshine grass. It finally fell into 
the hands of a Hollander. This man and 
his wife moved on when the farm looked 
hopeless, but they went to work to redeem 
that land. They saw hard times and hard 
work until they got a little start. When 
they plowed they plowed deep, and they 
put all the manure, they could get on the 
new seedings and built up the farm, until 
today they have one of the best farms in 
a ae C. E. M., Chautauqua 
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Vinegar Defined.—A circular issued from 
the Department of Agriculture gives 
specific definitions of the various kinds 
of vinegars as they will be recognized in 
rulings on labels by the Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection. Thus an article 
labeled vinegar, cider vinegar or apple 
vinegar must be the product made from 
the alcoholic and subsequent fermenta- 
tions of the expressed juice of apples. 
And product having addition of any other 
materials must be labeled to show such 
additions. The full ruling will be sent 
free in Food Inspection Decision 140, upon 
request to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D 





CoO: 

Long Rows for the Garden.—It is 
best to have the garden long and 
narrow in shape since it is far more 
easily plowed and cultivated in this form. 
Lay off the garden in rows three feet apart 
and use a one-horse cultivator with five 
small shovels for working it. In this way 
little hand hoeing Will be necessary, and if 
a wheel hoe is used after the cultivator 
it will do away with still more hoeing. 
All these things save time and time is 
about the scarcest article on the farm 
when this work needs to be done. 
Cutting Back Young Trees.—Only 
three to five of the best limbs should be 
left on the tree that is being set out and 
these should be cut back to eight or 12 
inches, making the cut just beyond a 
sound bud, which points in the direction 
in which the limb should grow. All trees 
should be kept low headed. Be careful 
not to cut off the lower limbs, when it is 
not necessary, as they are usually the 
very ones to be left. The lowest limb 
should be from 18 to 24 inches from the 
ground. If the tree has been pruned so 
that the top is much higher than this, 
it is usually best to cut the entire top off 
about three feet from the ground and 














A REPUBLIC 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE xi. 


at small cost, will add more to the value of $° \.” 
your place than any other improvement that |. 


k positive and perme- 
cot entation for your lawn cote gardens. 
Republic Ornamental Fence 


quent intervals heavy wire pickets 
crimped —_ at point of intersection. 





are made by cabling heavy horizontal wires together and inserting at fre- 
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Republic Fence é Gate Co., 
201 Republic St., North Chicage, Ill. 
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depend upon forming the top from limbs 
which come out below this point. Peach 
trees can stand more severe pruning than 
either cherry or apple. Peach trees 
generally should be cut off about 18 imches 
from the ground, and if there are any 
branches below this point, they should be 
cut back to the first or second bud. 
Cherries and plums need practically no 
pruning, except to cut the branches off a 
foot or so from the trunk. 





Making Posts Age Proof.—Timber 
intended for posts may be rendered almost 
proof against rot by thorough seasoning, 
charring and then immersing in hot coal 
tar. This treatment takes a little time 
but adds years to the life of the post and 
is therefore money in your pocket and 
time saved. 


ees 
MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON. 
‘‘Imagination Loses Battles,’’ One of 
His Axioms on War. 

An interesting collection of thoughts 
and maxims contained in the literary 
works of Napoleon I. has been made by 
J. Bertaut. Some of the emperor’s axioms 
on war were as follows: 

There are two kinds of plans of cam- 
paigns—good and bad. The good are 
nearly always wrecked by unforseen cir- 
cumstances which often cause the bad to 
succeed. 

Inevitable wars are always just. 

Imagination loses battles. 

Warfare is a natural state. 

In war there is only one favorable mo- 
ment; genius knows how to seize it. 

There are cases in which squandering 
men economizes blood, 

An army is a people that obeys. 

Courage is like love; it feeds on hope. 

Fearless people are not found among 
those who have something to lose. 

Dare-devilry is an innate quality; it is in 
the blood, and often merely impatience 
of danger. Courage is the result of 
thought. 

I have an income of 100,000 men! 
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Breaking up a Burial: In the old days 
at Oro City in California gulch, one of 
the miners died, and being much respected 
it was determined to give him a regular 
funeral, says Denver Field and Farm. A 
digger in the vicinity who had once been 
a powerful preacher in the United States 
was called upon to officiate, and after 
drinks all around, the party proceeded 
with becoming gravity to the grave, which 
had been dug at a distance of a hundred 
yards from camp. When the spot was 
reached, the officiating minister began 
with an extempore prayer, during which 
all knelt round the grave. So far all well; 
but the prayer was unnecessarily long, an 
at last some of those who knelt began in 
an abstracted manner to finger the loose 
earth that had been thrown up. It was 
thick with gold, and the excitement was 
immediately apparent in the kneelin 
crowd. Upon this the preacher stoppe 
and asked: ‘‘Boys, what’s that? Gold?’’ 
he continued, ‘‘and the richest kind of 
diggings: The congregation is dis- 
missed.’’ 

fe a ee 
Lime Sulphur for Spraying Purposes. 

Lime-sulphur is being used more and 
more by orchardists as a summer spray. 
It is cheaper than bordeaux mixture, does 
not clog nozzles like bordeaux and the 
liability of injury to fruit from its use is 
much less. It is the material used for 
the control of the San Jose scale, blister 
mite and leaf curl of peach in dormant 
sprays and when diluted to summer 
strength is very effective in controlling 
apple scab. The addition of arsenate of 
lead makes the mixture a very satisfactory 
insecticide for the control of codling moth 
and bud moth and also increases its fungi- 
cidal properties. 

A number of commercial brands of lime- 
sulphur concentrated solution are on the 
market. The solution as sold should test 
32° Beaume. This test should be applied 
by the grower to whatever brand he uses, 
and particularly to the solution that is 
boiled at home. 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin number 289 gives valuable 
information regarding the use of lime- 
sulphur as aspray. This bulletin maybe 
had free of charge by applying to the 
Department of Plant Pathology, New 
York State College of Agricultur2, at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“edad 

Sand Vetch to Kill Quack Grass. 

Sow about one bushel of the sand vetch 
seed per acre for ordinary soils in early 
August. Sow a little less seed in very 
rich soils and a little more in light or run 
soils. It will grow upon any good soil. 
The vetch is a vine which grows, in ordi- 
nary soils, to from five to seven feet in 
length. Its nature is to creep upon the 
ground until it finds a support, and then 
toclimbit. The quack grass will outgrow 
the vetch in the fall and early spring but 
a little later the vetch will climb and ride 
down every spear of the quack grass and 
before time for it to ripen will have 
smothered it to death by forming a dense 
mat of vine and leaves. 





Best Kind of Hired Help. 


There is but one kind of best hired he 
That is found in the men who understand 
their work, do it faithfully and con 
scientiously, no matter whether their a. 
ployers are rich or poor, authoritative je 
submissive, they are always at their Post 
says Pennsylvania Farmer. But ag such 
help is the rarest kind, it stands us in land 
to be wise in making second choice, Many 
writers and others will recommend the 
smart, intelligent man as being more 
serviceable than the one of opposite 
characteristics. I would not sdmit this 
without some qualifying. Indeed, jt hag 
seemed quite the contrary in many cases 
that have come under my observation and 
experience. If a farmer is away much of 
the time, or has difficult work to perform 
it is convenient to have an intelligent 
man able emd willing to take charge of 
things; but a self-conceited rover is g 
nuisance on any farm. 

A at gpelover may be able to make 
a poor Ount well, just as the skilled 
machinist or mechanic can get the ful] 
worth from an inferior machine. (ply 
a few, however, can do this; besides there 
is little time to teach them or jangle with 
perverse men who try to boss the job or jp 
other ways interfere with your plang 
The man who knows more than his em. 
ployer has no business to be working for 
you; he ought to be in business for him- 
self, employing others. There are some 
men who will do a big day’s work, but they 
are so excitable and easily upset as to be 
about as dangerous to have around as 
barrel of dynamite. The dull man, op 
the other hand, who works only moder- 
ately, but is peaceably imcl is far 
preferable to the former class. He can 
be depended upon—the other can not. 

Good hired help can be spoiled by eare- 
less or unscrupulous employers. If we 
are lax or indifferent about the work, or 
give reason to suspect that we are tricky 
and dishonest, we are likely to find our 
employes competing along the same lines, 
Even the best help needs a good leader, 
Some men will work well without a boss, 
but the chances are that they will do 
better if you are around to oversee the 
work. We may well be thankful to get 
reliable help at reasonable wages; if go, 
may our “light so shine that they may 
see our good works.” 

=_— 

Old King Coal used to be a merry old 
soul. But what with strikes in England, 
France and Germany, and one threatened 
in this country, the old king may be 
pardoned for wearing a rueful counten- 
ance. 








——o 
To Be Happy. 

“The philosophy of life is happiness,” 
said Mr. Sulzer, ‘‘and I have found that 
the best way to be happy is to make 
others happy. In a few words, to be un- 
selfish ; to be liberal in your views to have 
few prejudices, and those only against 
wrongs to be remedied; to be kind; to be 
true; to be honest; to be just; to be con- 
siderate; to be tolerant; to be generous; 
to be forgiving; to be charitable, and to 
ove your neighbor as yourself; to adhere 
tenaciously to ffndamental principles for 
good and for righteousness ; to help others; 
to do what you can day in and day out to 
make the hearthside happier, and to do 
your part faithfully regardless of reward, 
for the better and the grander and the 
greater civilization. | } , 

“To be so far as possible, like Jefferson 
in your belief in and hope for the plain 
people; and to be, so far as possible, like 
Lincoln in your love for liberty to all and 
the rights of man throughout the world. 
These essential truths constitute, in my 


judgment, the philosophy of earthly 
happiness, and the true pathos an 
sublimity of human life.”’ 


Git ep See 

$4,000,000 Lost To Western Sharps. 

Over four million dollars sunk by 1- 
vestors from nearly every state in the 
Union who bought the bonds of a Pacific 
Coast orcharding concern, now & total 
loss. Doubtless many an Eastern farmer 
who bought a bond had scorned to put 
his money into tree planting on his ow? 
farm where values would increase yearly 
with the growth of the orchard and were 
sure. There is something alluring sine 
a well-worded get-rich-scheme that wl 
catch the man with a full pocket evel 
time. Since. honest men are so readliy 
separated from their hard-earned dots 
it is no wonder that scamps proceed , 
separate. To all such investors for alt 
such fake investments. the editor of “How 
to Grow and Ship”’ says Don’t. 

-_o—- 
Eats Wild Parsnips; Dies. 

Perry, N. Y.—One child dead and there 
others not expected to live is the resu t “a 
the generosity of a schoolboy vil ‘ 
divided a wild parsnip root, which he is 
found on his way to school, with i 
comrades. Harry Green, aged Sy 
dead. Those in a critical condition es 
Edwin Clark, George Tarplee and prs: 
Mason. The children were taken in sch 
with convulsions. 
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Fruit Farm. 


SUS SOO Sei NOLS 


other the latter part of July for the pur- 
Markets. pose of poisoning the second brood. These 
My article in Daily Consular and Trade plots were in duplicate, _one series receiv- 
eports for November 8, 1911, called ng@ fine spray from a disk type of nozzle, 
tention to the inferiority in packing of —s a pressure of about 125 pounds. In 
aches received in England from the the — series a Bordeaux nozzle — 
ate of Washington to those from’ On- ¢mployed, set to give a coarser spray an 
tario. Of additional interest is the re- the pressure run up to 150 lbs. : 
‘nt heavy shipment of refrigerated An examination of the blossoms just 
aes from South Africa to English #fter spraying showed practically no 
pe kets, says Consul Albert Swalm penetration to the lower calyx cavity in 
oechampton. Although transported the case of the trees sprayed with the disk 
peer 6,000 miles they are placed on sale type of nozzle, and by no means a general 
in attractive and fine flavored condition. me mage on the plots tn which the 
Not only have peaches been thus sent ordeaux nozzle wasemployed. The out- 
py the thousands of cases, but Cape plums look then was certainly not very bright 
and choice pears come packed in the same if it was necessary to fill the lower calyx 
ay. An empty Sout African packing ¢#Vity in otder to obtain satisfactory re- 
pe with the packing in nested form, sults. The plots sprayed once produced 
is forwarded (and will be loaned to in- 98.81 and 98.55 per cent. of sound fruit; 
terested firms by the Bureau of Manu- those sprayed twice 98.93 and 99.01 per 
factures.) Wholesale dealers here say that cent. of sound fruit; those sprayed three 
ifthe choice American fruit is sent in like times 98.99 and 99 per cent. of worm free 
excellent condition of quality and pack it apples, a variation of less than one-third 
yould be sure to find a good market and of one per cent., and in one instance this 
bring profitable returns. This should was in favor of the disk type of spray. 
epecially interest the peach growers of _So far we have contented ourselves 
the Atlantic States. If the growers of simply with giving data and gave com- 
Barly Alexander peaches at Stellenbosch, mented very little upon its significance. 
Cape Colony, can pack 28 fruit to the A study of the summary for three years 
case at that distant point and sell them work shows an interesting condition. The 
at a profit in England, it is apparent that percentage of sound fruit on individual 
horticulturists in the United States can plots 4 oy: but once during this period 
do as well.—Very truly yours, L.A. Dana, Tange trom 82.08 to 99.26, an average of 
97.23 per cent.; two applications gave from 
: ’ 83.45 to 99.54 and an average of 97.65 per 
Building and Loan Associations. cent., while three sprays produced from 
There are in the United States 5,713 98.99 to 99.54 per cent., or an average of 
associations, with 2,016,651 members, and 


99.22 per cent. The check trees yielded 
assets valued at $856,332,719, Pennsyl- from 28.41 to 85.06 per cent. of sound 
yania, the mother of these societies, leads fruit, or an average of 68.78 per cent. 
with 1,450, a membership of 400,000 and These percentages for a series of years 
assets of $171,500,000. hristian Herald from plots in different localities show the 
Almanac. unquestioned advantage of a thorough 
spraying and, under the conditions, we 
are obliged to confess, indicate no very 
large gain from tke second and third 
treatments. The three plots sprayed once 
and late produced from 57.35 to 93.57 per 
cent. of sound fruit, or an average of 77.47 
per cent.—J. W. Darrow. 











American Peaches For English 


at 
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Mammoth Apple Show. 

Plans are under way for an apple and 
fruit show in this city next November 
that will surpass anything of the kind 
ever held in the United States.. Several 
men who are interested in horticulture 


are actively at work to make the show the cei aaa 
most elaborate in the history of apple Apple Crop Will Be Better Than Last 
growing in the country. A proposition Year. 


for the show has been presented to the 
Chamber of Commerce, and its members 
are said to be considering it favorably. 

Secretary Woodward has been in New 
York for the last few days, and while 
there, it is said, will talk over matters 
with the men interested. On his return 
he will no doubt have some definite infor- 
mation in regard to the matter. At this 
show there are to be exhibited all kinds 
of apples from all parts of the country, 
and naturally the contrast between the 
Eastern and Western fruit will be shown. 

In this part of the country the growers 
are gradually awakening to a realization 
of the fact that unless they pay greater 
attention to packing and grading, they 
will be left far behind. Western fruit is 
said to command the price because of the 
manner in which it is packed. 

Such a show, it is thought, will do more 
toward bringing the growers to a realiza- 
tion of their shortcomings than anything 
else, and will be beneficial not only to 
them but to consumers as well. 


o———— 


Experiments in Codling Moth Sprays. 


It will soon be time to consider ways 
and means for fighting the codling moth. 
Perhaps little that is new can ae said 
about this subject, but it is well to keep 
in mind methods of spraying and best 
means of handling. In a paper recently 
presented by Dr. E. P. Felt, of the New 
York State Agricultural Department, to 
4convention of fruit growers, hz discussed 
4 series of experiments made during a 
period of three years, with regard to the 
best time to spray for thisinsect. The 
experiment required. a plot of 42 trees, six 
Ma row one way and 7 in a row the other 
way, the central six being those actually 
¢xperimented with. The trees in each 
Instance were small to moderate size, be- 
ing from 16 to 20 feet high. The poison 
wed throughout the experiments was 
asenate of lead, about 15 per cent. oxide 
at the rate of two to three pounds per 50 
ff lons. Bordeaux mixture or a dilute 
cide /Phur wash also added as a fungi- 


Observant farmers of Wayne county, 
N. Y., report that as the trimming of the 
orchards progress, a fairly good set of 
fruit buds are found on most varieties of 
apples, forecasting a full better crop of 
apples in Sodus and vicinity than that 
of last year. The set of Baldwin buds 
is especially good. 

B. J. Case, the orchard expert, says 
that “‘under ordinary weather conditions 
the spraying of peaches should begin about 
April 8th, unless the weather continues 
cold when the work should start on the 
15th. In any case we want to be ready 
to spray the peaches for leaf curl just as 
the buds commence to swell. To be 
effective, the spraying must be done be- 
fore the buds swell much. For this spray- 
ing lime and sulphur is used, showing a 
test of 33 degrees Baume, one gallon to 
nine of water, or 22 gallons for a 200 gallon 
tank. If the Bordeaux mixture is pre- 
ferred the formula should call for five 
pounds of blue vitrol, seven or eight 
pounds of lime and fifty gallons of water. 
{t is important that unbudded peach trees 
be sprayed just the same as the budded 
trees, as, if the foliage is hurt it will affect 
the formation of fruit buds for next year.”’ 
—o-—_--_—_- 

The Fruit Cannery. 


Important is the cannery. The canner 
himself has improved his processes to 
such an extent that only the most sxilful 
housewives are able to excel in quality of 
product, says Paul Wook of Corneli, N. Y. 
The cannery has come to be the market 
for thousands of acres of produce. The 
low prices offered have necessitated the 
greatest economy in cultural methods, the 
best of care to make a profitable crop 
reasonably sure, and production on a scale 
sufficiently large to attract labor for the 
harvest. The present tendency is to 
lengthen the packing season by the use 
of early as well as late varieties. 

The devzlopment of orcharding in many 
localities has been accompanied by a not- 
able development in vegetable production. 
These crops, properly chosen and well 
provided for, may be grown between the 
tree rows and will tide over the hard times 
of the ‘‘starvation period,’’ while the trees 
are coming into bearing, beside securing 
for the orchard the best of cultivation. 
Such practices are especially common in 
New Jersey, Delaware, southeastern Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. In. many in- 
stances the whole cost of land, trees and | 
care has been paid before the first fruit 
was sold. - | 








The first year, 1909, a series of experi- 
ments were conducted to determine the 
relative efficacy of but one spray, given 
ri after the blossoms fall, compared with 

er plots where the first application 
Fas followed by a second, three weeks 
ater, designed’ to destroy the codling 
athi arvae just as they are hatching, and 

ird plot which received in addition to 
two sprayings mentioned above, an- 





SWIFT'S ARSENATE OF LEAD 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
Insect Pest Destroyer! 


Easy to mix — sure to kill. Death to all leaf-eating insects. Save your 
trees, fruits and vegetables. Put up in paste or dry form. 
(Conforms to the National Insecticide Act of 1910.) 


Be Sure and Ask for SWIFT’s’ 


and thus always secure GUARANTEED HIGHEST QUALITY. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 
Send for Circular. 32 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





When you write advertisers PBase mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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grow field crops in rows, you need this traction sprayer. 
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Traction Sprayers 
—_ 33 par 100 gallon 
tan or 6 row 
ipment, special rigs for grain, pickles See cthat 
eal wind shi ptt dreads oe os me for Gifferent 
width rows, pressure gauge and center drive from 
Se ena 
i J . Writewsat 
for special booklet. You pout it to younciite —: 
all this machine. A post card will bring the 
information. We make a complete line of potato ma- 
chinery, garden wheel hoes and drills, ete. 
BATEMAN M’?’G CO., Box 1609, Grenloch, N. J. 



















VIRGINIA: 
VA 


$350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a ten-acre Apple 
Orchard tract in “The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia.” 
Write now 
for last issue ‘“The Southern Homeseeker,”’ other interesting lit- 


Other farm and fruit lands $15.00 per acre and up. 


erature and low excursion rates. Address, F. LaBaume, 
Ag’! Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Box 3046, Roanoke, Va. 
















s My Big FREE Book Shows You 
eHow to Make Your Fruits and 


There’s no longer any need for selling your rapidly ripening fruits and 
vegetables on an already overcrowded market at little or no profit, or worse 
yet, allowing them to go to utter waste and become a complete loss. My 

free book fully explains my plan whereby you can turn the heretofore 
wasted, perishable fruits into good American dollars by canning them 
right on the farm with my portable 


STAHL 
Ine Gold anning Outfit 


Good, home-made canned fruiis and vegetables are always in demand right in your own 
locality. You can. just as well as not, turn the annual loss into big profit. Each Stahl 
Portable Canning Outfit is a complete canning factory—varying only in capacity. 


Made in All Sizes from $4.20 Up—Over 100,000 In Use 


They cost but little in the beginning and are big money-makers from the start. You can 
can either in glass or tin with absolutely sure results. No experience necessary. Pro- 
cess so simple anyone is sure of success. I supply all you need, 
including Valuable C ing Formul: 


My Big Book FREE to You f 


Every one who grows fruits and vegetables should read 
this book and learn how very easy it is to get the full profits 
from fruits and vegetables with the aid of a Stahl Portable ¥ 
Canning Outfit. Book contains pictures of actual users— 
| some in your locality. Write today. 


F.S. STAHL, Box201 Quincy, il. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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we" You Can 4 
Regenerate 


Old Orchards 
WITH 


RED CROSS 
GU POND 


, DYNAMITE 


By exploding one cartridge in centre of tree squares; the 
compact subsoil is broken up, a new water-reservoir is 
created, new plant food made available, and the old trees 
made to bear as well as ever before. 


Write for Free Booklet 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dyna- 
mite for removing stumps and boulders, planting 
Miy,, and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating barren 
es soil, ditching, draining, excavating and road- 
making, ask for ‘“Tree Planting Booklet, No. 31. ”’ 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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you only knew 
what splendid 
music the 


Victor 


brings into your 
home, you wouldn’t 
be without one_for 
a single day. 


There is a Victor dealer 
right in your neighbor- 
hood who will gladly play 
your favorite music. Write 
us today for his name and 
addressand we’llalsosend 
you complete catalogs of 
the Victor ($10 to $100) 
and the Victor-Victrola 
($15 to$200). Easy terms 
can be arranged with the 
dealer if desired. 


‘ Victor Talking Machine Co. 
llth and Cooper Sts. 
Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Grimophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Dist ibutors 
Always use. 
Victor Rec- 
ords e! ayed 
with Victor 
Needles—there 
is no other way 
to get the un- 
equaled Victor 
tone. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 










Get This BOOK 


Tells what Co-operation has done by 20 Big, {mportant 
Factories combining their Producing power—to increase 
quality—to lower prices—and to divide theirprofits with 
you. Three quartersof thoselling expenses of these great 
tive factories entirely eliminated. Saves an im- 
mense sum for buyers of all 
farm and home necessities. You 
buy direct from headquarters. 


You Ever Had 

Get “Book of a Thousand Bar- <— 
gm” today on Roofing— 

int—Vehicles—Farm Im- 












—— ag oe House- 
old Goods, etc. Eve’ 

you need. Don’t delay. Ge, 
now. Address } £ 
The United Factories Co. \% “se 
Dept. B- 18 Cleveland, O. y 


Do You Grow Fruit 


Send for FREE Sample 
THE FRUIT-GROWER , 


Many readers say a single number is worth a dollar, but we 
will send you one free and tell you how to get a 300 page book 
on fruit growing free of charge. Write today. 











THE FRUIT-GROWER, Box 114, St. Joseph, Missouri. | 










Save Money on 
Berry Boxes and 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 
and Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 
and price-list 

Large«t Factory of its Kind in the Country. - 
NEW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO., Box 102, NEW ALBANY. IND. 


Piant GREEN’S 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS and VINES 


For over thirty-three years people with discriminat- 
ing tastes have been relying on Green to offer sug- 
gestions for — lawns and gardens through his 
annual catalog. 


Reasons for Buying of Green 
His trees, plants, vines and shrubs are of high qual- 
ity and truetoname. You savehalf of your mcney 
‘by buying direct of Green. Green’s products are 
northern grown, hardy, and free from scale. Green 
has a national reputation for fair dealing: 

Send for GREEN'S 1912 CATALOG. If you send now, 
at once, you get Green’s Book—‘‘Thirty Years 
with Fruits and Flowers’’—F xEE. 

Established 33 years. Capital $100,000 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 91 Rochester, N.Y. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


























Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day and | 


up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
Nothing to Equal This in New England. 


Rooms with private bath for $1 50 per day and up; suites of 
two rooms and bath for #4.00 per day and up. 


DINING 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone flrs, nothing wood but the doors. 
own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 
telephone in every room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
Send for Booklet. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Pruning and Tying Grapes. 

In pruning grapes we have to keep two 
} things in view: first, the production of 
wood for next year’s crop, and, second, 
the crop of fruit for the present season. 
I Consider the first the more important, 
for, if you get your vine out of balance, 
either too much or too little wood, it will 
| take some time to get it right again, says 
Hiram Elliott, in Tribune Farmer. 

I will begin with the vine when it is 
first planted. When it is cut back to two 
or three buds and only one is left to grow 
unless the growth is very rank, when it is 
better to let two grow, for if the growth 
is too strong the buds will be too far apart, 
and it will also throw out laterals, which 
is not desirable. The second year leave 
only one cane, and cut this off about two 
feet from the ground, unless it has made 
a very small growth, when it should be 
cut back the same as a vine just planted. 

Set posts every six vines, put on one 
wire about two feet from the ground and 
| tie the canes to this wire just as straight 
|as youcan getthem. Itis very important 
to get the vines started just as straight 
as possible for convenience in cultivation. 
Be sure to rub off all the sprouts up to 
about eighteen inches from the ground, 
leaving enough to make an arm each way 
and perhaps one or two spurs. The third 
year leave an arm each way and also a 














ROOM AND GAFE FIRST-CLASS. 


Equipped with its 


more years ago. Thirty to Thirty-five 
years ago I sold strawberries at from 20 
to 25 cents per quart. People then said 
they were only a luxury for the rich. 
This was at a time when strawberry grow- 
ing was not understood. Every home 
can have an abundance of fresh, ripe 
strawberries, in their season, for a period 
of six to seven weeks, by planting early 
and late ripening varieties. 

Early spring setting, from the middle 
of March to the middle of June, is best. 
Land that will produce potatoes and corn 
will grow strawberries but the richer the 
ground and better the cultivation, the 
greater will be the yield. 

As a preliminary to planting, plow the 
ground well, harrow it level and mark it 
off with a corn planter, which will make 
the rows about the right distance apart. 
For small patches, stretch a line to enable 
you to get the plants in rows from 18 to 
30 inches apart. Use a dibble or spade 
to make the holes. Move the handle 
from and to you. This makes a fan- 
shaped hole in which to put the roots. 
If the roots are too long, cut them to 
about four inches in length. Set the 
plants about one-half an inch deeper than 
they grew in the bed. If the ground is 
dry, pour on one-half pint of water and 
press the earth to the roots. Old plants 
that have borne fruit are worthless for 














spur on each side of the vine, cut back to 

| two buds, provided you have the wood to 
|make them. These are for next year’s 
| wood. 

Set the rest of your posts, making them 
now only three vines apart, but on the 
second wire and tie the arms to the lower 
wire. Keep the sprouts rubbed off up to 
where the vine branches out, unless some 
of the arms are too high and you wish to 
get them started lower. 

The fourth year put on the third wire, 
which is all that is commonly used. The 
first and second wires should be about 
fifteen inches apart, and the second and 
third about eighteen inches apart. The 
pruning from now on will be about the 
same every year. Leave one or two short 
spurs on each side of the vine and from 
two to six buds. A weak growing vine 
should never have more than two canes, 
| while a very vigorous grower may have as 

many as six. Ordinarily, vines like the 
| Catawba should not have more than two 
| canes, with from two to six spurs of about 
!two or three buds each, while vines like 
| the Concord may have four canes with 
several spurs near the centre of the vir» 
| ‘The object-of these spurs is to fill up 
the centre of the vine and produce bearing 
canes for next year’s crop, as all the best 
wood on the long canes will be near the 
| end where it cannot very well be used. 
NS TSE Eat = 
How To Grow Strawberries. 

There is no fruit that gives as quick 
returns on the investment as strawber- 
ries. Commercially the strawberry is the 
most profitable crop in the fruit line. For 
beauty and health it is not excelled by 
any other fruit. I have grown and experi- 
|mented with strawberries for over forts 

years, says Jacob Faith in Rural World. 
I have grown 400 bushels of this lucious 
fruit to the acre. About 200 bushels is 
a fair yield. I offered. to grow 1,000 
bushels ready for picking at two cents 
,per quart. I have tested over 100 varie- 
ties. Our best varieties more than double 
the yield of those grown twenty-five or 





planting. Cultivate for ten to fifteen 
days after planting. Cultivate often. 
Don't let the ground get hard and weedy. 
after cultivating, level the ground. I 
use « four-pronged potato digger. Put 
the runners, which make the plants for 
the next year’s crop, in the row. This 
makes a matted row. The plants should 
not be closer than four inches to make 
big berries. The first season after plant- 
ing, all the fruit stems or blossoms should 
be pinched off. The strength then goes 
to make plants for the next year’s fruit 
instead of growing « few berries the first 
vear. 


—()- 


Small Fruits in the Orchard. 

Having set an orchard tn Delta county, 
some of the trees of which were taken out 
at a latter date owing to the wrong selec- 
tion of varieties, substituting winter 
apples therefore, I began casting about 
for something by which to make a living 
while the orchard was growing, says G. B. 
Webb in Field and Farm. For quick re- 
turns I chose strawberries first, with black 
and red raspberries and blackberries as 
a second source of temporary income. 
Four varieties were selected for a long 
season of berry picking, which could be 
handled by a family of five persons. Owing 
to the disadvantage of having to haul 
them by wagon to the railroad station 
eighteen miles distant, I did not want to 
engage in the business very extensively 
and therefore confined myself to about 
one and one-half acres for a period of 





years. This was done principally on 
ground set mostly to trees. 
Some caution must be exercised in 


growing small fruits in a young orchard. 
Using small fruits as fillers the trees one 
way should be planted, if apples, thirty 
or thirty-two feet the long way of the 
orchard ground, the other way closer, 
say eighteen or twenty feet. Nothing 
should be planted in the tree rows and a 
space of from six to eight feet should be 
left on each side of the row to allow for 
cultivation. As water for berries is 


=—_—_— 
needed oftener than for trees, there wil 
be an advantage in keeping the sm 
fruit some distance from the trees all 
would not advise the planting of gp 
fruits in other than apple orchards. oa 

It is useless to plant berries on 
ground unless wk cleared and jn = 
cultivation. One year’s cultivation wo ld 
put it in better condition for starti 
the plants. It is very discouragin rs 
lose a part of the setting, also in planti ’ 
the wrong varieties. The most of on 

round is all right for setting out without 

ertilization, but late the next fall or Pg 
ter the strawberry rows«nust have a light 
covering of well pulverized manure f 
some kind. As I have been kee Pe 
about 100 hens most of the time, | fave 
been able to supply the right thing din 
the henhouse. I put fine soil in the hie. 
house, about ten of soil to one of manun 4 
scattering ‘the small grain in this. Th. 
hens will mix this better than a mip 
meee Ric sty a them in pa 
ent condition for supplying wint 

—Denver F. and F. r , oF eB. 

Saainanen Come 

Climatic Factors in Fruit Growing, 

At a recent institute Professor Wilford 
M. Wilson, of Cornell University spoke 
on the weather and climatic factors in 
fruit-growing. As related to the planting 
of fruits he said: 

The semi-hardy fruits are uncertain 
crops unless there are 170 days between 
the season of severe frosts, while leg 
than 150 days are too short a season to 
grow them. Another important facto; 
in fruit-growing is the daily range of 
temperature. For the best results with 
fruit the oscillations of temperature be. 
tween day and night should not be more 
than 20 degrees. 

The most important factor to be con- 
sidered is frosts. If we know when 
planting fruits the average dates they 
come into the blooming stage, and also 
the dates of injurious frosts in the locality 
for several years, we have reliable dat, 
on the chances of success with the fruits, 
That the best fruits in New York are 
grown in the Ontario fruit belt and the 
lower Hudson River valley is shown by 
reliable records, although some parts of 
the Eastern and Western plateau are 
fairly good. 

Within a limit of five or six degrees 
temperature can be controlled by artificial 
means. The cost of heating per night 
depends on several conditions. The 
cheapest and most reliable fuel is crude 
oil. I have investigated several instances 
and have found that the cost of runnin 
100 burners one night is between two al 
three dollars. At wholesale rates the 
heaters cost about 32 cents each. They 
will last for several years. I know of one 
fruit crop worth $1,C00 per acre which 
was saved at a cost of $3 per acre. Tobe 
on the safe side, watch the temperature 
and start the heater when it goes down to 
32 degrees. Every orchardist must de- 
cide for himself whether or not a heating 
plant will pay 





etek 
A Woman Fruit Grower. 

Kighteen years ago Mrs. Rowland and 
her husband went to Washington and 
bought three orchards, paying $40 per 
acre for the land. These orchards are 
on an elevation of 800 feet above sea level 
and in the famous Yakima fruit valley. 
Last vear Mrs. Rowland was left a widow, 
but with the braveness begotten of west- 
ern pioneer life, she took up the work 
alone and went on with it. The land that 
cost $40 an acre is now valued at $1,200 
an acre and from one orchard alone she 
made clear, over $2,000 this last year. 

At the New York Land Show held last 
fall she had an exhibit of 25 boxes of Wine- 
sap apples which won the prize above all 
other exhibitors. She credits the winning 
of the prize largely to the fine appearance 
of the apples from the standpoint of pack- 
ing. In this part she was aided by two 
women, udiahens, who were experienced 
in orchard work. 

Aside from her orchards, Mrs. Rowland 
raises potatoes, grapes, melons and corm. 
Her one aim is not to increase her land 
estates, but to improve both the land and 
the quality of her crops. 





Ce" 
Notes of Interest. 
Skunks breed once a year and produce 
from six to eight young. They are born 
May or June, and mature by December. 





wee 
Trained Horticulturists in Demand— 
That men trained along horticultural 
lines are in demand is proven by the num 
ber of requests for gardeners, orchardists, 
landscape artists, etc., received by = 
horticultural department, of State Col- 
leges of Agriculture. These request 
come from all over the country and maby 
of them are to fill responsible positiem 
which carry good salaries. Young malt 
are being trained for this work as rap! 
as possible in many of the State instit" 
tions. 
TeaU oer eM Towers 
This is a good time to put a square of ie 
paper in the bottom of cach nest box 
the benefit of lice. 
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Small Fruits. 


| want to talk a little about that from 
the farmer’s point of view. If strawber- 
ries were not worth a cent a quart in the 
market, they are worth just as much to 
eat as they would be if worth 25 cents a 
quart. Take a quart of berries of any 
kind and turn them over to a chemist for 
analysis, and he will tell you they are [ 0 
worth just about nothing as far as food is of hauling and piling. Barnyard manure 
concerned. A lot of farmers think just Should be spread as soon as hauled. It 
ys Prof. Hartwell says, that a pound of loses by fermentation when thrown in 
peefsteak is worth much more as food piles. Taken directly from the barn and 
than a quart of strawberries that costs as applied to the field it furnishes much 
much as the beef. These statements going more plant food for the land. If loaded 
around, and every one true, seem to pre- at once on the manure spreader only one 
yent farmers from they _y oy handling is necessary. 
ing the value of berries. They lixe the . 0--—- 
taste of them, and buy and eat them, but | When to sow Buckwheat.—Buckwheat 
do no raise them because they think is a tender plant and easily killed by frost. 
perries are not of great importance, and It grows from two to two and a half feet 
they can buy a few for a luxury once in a high and requires only about 70 days to 
while during the season and get along the fully mature from the time the seed is 
remainder of the time on bread, meat, sown. In the south buckwheat may be 
potatoes, and pie and cake. ‘ dlanted any time from May to September, 

There are several things in berries that but in the northern states it is usually 
are of great importance that the chemist sown between June 15 and July 10. The 
does not find when he analyzes them and seed is sown from two to three inches 

ives us the result. Besides the little deep, either drilled or broadcasted, the 
nourishment there is in them, they con- latter being the more common method, 
tain acids that set the forces of nature From two to three pecks are sown per 
io work, improve the condition of the acre. The better the land the greater 
‘stem and fortify it against disease. should be the amount sown. The seed 
The man who buys his small fruits bed should be prepared in the same man- 
pays much more than they cost. Mr. ner as for any of the other grains. When 
Fursman has a way of illustrating this planted for green manure, two crops may 
that I have never known to be improved be grown in a season. The plant should 
upon, He says the man who buys small be plowed under when grown for this pur- 
fruits pays for so many things that he pose about the time it begins to blossom. 
cannot eat. First he pays the profits of ns) 
the grower, the commission man and the Renting on Shares——F. M., Connec- 
seller then he pays for the package and {jcut, says that A owns a farm, stock and 
thefreight. Here are three items of profit tools and a large two-story house. B de- 
and two of necessary cost that the man sires to live on same, but has nothing but 
who buys small fruits must pay. Such a good health and a disposition to work. 
man may say he can buy his fruit direct What is the best arrangement to make? 
of the grower. If he does this he pays B wants upper part of house and will be 
the price in the nearest town, which is the furnished with wood and may keep chick- 
price with all these items added, and the ens, This is a fair question, and will 
grower is the one who receives the extra those with experience report? It would 
money, instead of its being divided amomg hardly seem that B head expect half the 
returns, furnishing nothing more than his 
own labor, and having the privileges in- 
dicated. However, the share plan is fair 
to both and should work satisfactorily. 
It gives the owner the advantage of secur- 
ing a man who will do his best (if he is 
made of the right stuff), and at the same 
time gives B the advantage of getting a 
start in the world without capital. Do 
readers think B should receive more than 
two-fifths of the gross returns? 

Are iP aS 
What a Spray Nozzle Should Do. 
By Prof. H. W. Riley, N. Y. Col. of 
Agriculture. 

A great many men treat their nozzles 
something like this: A spray nozzle 
should give a fine spray with the same 
disk used all last season; it should never 


manure by hand and the spreader. Differ- 
ent pieces of ground require different 
quantities of manure. When manure is 
applied by hand all the soil receives the 
same amount, although it is not evenly 
distributed. The manure spreader makes 
it possible to put on the manure heavy or 
light, as desired. 

Another waste of labor is the old way 





sy 





several. 

But small fruits pays for the health, 
comfort, luxury and satisfaction they 
return, Without taking the money value of 
them into consideration. 

eG os 

To plant trees is the most economical 
way of a the value cf property. 
A house may be built in a summer, while 
3 home properly shaded by majestic elms 
cannot be produced in a generation. 

lS Ae 
Handling Young Trees. 

No matter how carefully a tree is dug, 
many of the young feeding roots will be 
injured or destroyed. Thus only a small 
amount ef sap can be supplied to the 
branches and buds, which nevertheless 
continue to evaporate a large amount of 
water; thus the tree often starts very 
slowly and sometimes fails entirely. By 
removing the branches and buds in pro- 
portion to the injury of the roots, a bal- 
ance is maintained. All injured roots 
should be cut off clean with a knife and 


it never needs cleaning, but should do per- 
fect work, even though stopped up with 
leaves, twigs, straw and other things that 
got in because the top of the tank wasn’t 
covered, or that would have been caught 
the wounds or large roots should be py the strainer, only the strainer had a 
planted over with some waterproof cover- hole punched in it last winter and wasn’t 
ing. mended yet. 

When trees are planted the roots should ~ pon’t expect a neglected nozzle to do 
have a fine mellow bed of soil, which good work. It can’t. It should be 
should be pressed firmly in contact with Washed out with clean water every night. 
every fiber, leaving no air space around The best way to do this is to pull the suc- 
them, and all should be spread out in tion hose out of the tank, stick it in 
natural position. The soil should be ¢jean water, then run the pump until 
pressed very firmly around all the roots, ¢ljean water comes through the nozzle. 
so that the new roots will be encouraged 4 spray nozzle should have a disk with 
page - rapid —. if wg soil in 4 small hole, if a fine spray at reasonable 
h ch the tree 1s planted is the same 48 pressure is expected. Disks will wear 
she id 1 from which it was taken, the tree out, Have plenty of extra ones and use 
ethene the ag te an po Pakctooten them. Keep the tank clean and strain 
the ioe ahd ld be “h ilo A ne if Ii nacigg t the solutions into it. It is easier to keep 
should be a d de = ower he 1g nl sediment and trash out of the tank than 
an dit aap tap hewens por Fe € suriace Of to pick it out of the nozzles. The nozzle 
ue soil which is over the roots should be jg the business end of the whole outfit. 
fine and light, because the capillarity is For it we have engine, pump, and hose. 
then broken up and the moisture cannct What becomes of the stream shot in from 
= the throat? It follows the outside of the 
eddy chamber, until it comes to the second 
throat opening, and there if the opening 
is not protected in some way it strikes 
squarely into the stream coming out at 
that point. Result? Eddies and froth, 
stoppage of the whirl and loss of more 
pressure. The same thing is going on 
at the other side of the nozzle. 

To sum up the points I wish to empha- 


pues Nap Seer ae 
New England Homestead Notes. 
New Red Raspberry.—Too many farm 
homes are still dependent upon the fence 
tows and waste places of the farm for their 
supply of raspberries. No fruit is easier 
tomanage than thisone. The plants need 
very little care where only the home table 
8 to be supplied. No other fruit can. . } 
take the place of the raspberry, which has 8ize as essential to the design of a success- 
4 flavor and deliciousness all its own, ful low pressure nozzle are: 1, Easy entry 
he Herbert, which is said to be a very into the throat passages; 2, gradual turn- 
ardy, vigorous sort, with bright red ber- ing of the stream in these passages toward 
nes larger than either the Cuthbert or the eddy chamber; 3, a rectangular stream; 
the Loudon, and is also remarkably pro- 4, spiral sides to eddy chamber. Lastly, 
ductive. It is one of the comparatively 0 nozzle will do good work unless treated 
_ varieties. Consider a raspberry Tight. 
Pantation, or a single row in the garden 
lor the campaign of 1912. 





eiewsea 
Severe Winter Injures Peaches.—The 
Sav, ao very severe winter has caused orchardists 
ave Labor and Money.—Manure should to be more anxious than usual concern- 
aes with economy. Apply it only on ing the manner in which tender fruit buds 
in li re it will do the most good, and came through the season. With tem- 
a “y _Gressings. Do not apply it in peratures ranging further below zero in 
to e quantities, It is almost impossible the northern part of the United States, 
0 this by hand spreading. Use a and with winter weather more rugged than 
There is no compari- recorded -for a number of years, fruit 


Manure gs re 
spreader, 
Son he F 


need new disks; never need new packing;} 
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Dont let your fruits 
and vegetables ROT! 






Stop the Waste— 


Can Them at Home 


Get our Steam Pressure Boilers and can your fruit 
and vegetables. Supply your own table the year around, 
sell the rest at three to five times what they bring in 
the raw state and make a snug little sum every season. 
Sell as long as the markets are good. Can the balance 
and get big profits. 

Canning at home, as an industry, is now recom- 
mended by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and by every Experiment Station and State University 
in the Union. It is only a matter of a few years when 
home canning outfits will become as popular in the 
farming and fruit raising districts as the cream separa- 
tor now is in the dairy districts. 


Millions of Dollars Worth of Fruits and 
Vegetables Annually Wasted 
caused by poor markets and insufficient shipping facil- 
ities. Fruits of all kinds—corn, peas, string beans, 
pumpkins, tomatoes, fish, pork and beans, etc., can 
be canned as easily as cooking eggs or boiling potatoes, 
if you have the right apparatus, in either glass jars or 


tin’ cans. " 
HOME "6 $15 


These Home Canning Outfits are the regulation 
Steam Pressure Boilers with safety valve, steam 
gauge, etc., same as are used in every modern can- 
ning factory in the world, only made in smaller sizes 
to be used on the kitchen range or in any convenient 
shed or building. Nothing complicated, intrieate or 
at all difficult. Hotel and Factory sizes are of same 
principle, only larger in size and capacity. 










































‘Secrets of the Canning Business”’ 

This book lays bare the inside secrets of the can- 
ning industry. It exposes the simplicity of the art 
of canning and shows how every grower or farmer 
can accomplish the identical results in the same way. 
It explains fully the methods of canning—how to do 
it; and tells how you can greatly raise the value of 
your products. 


Start in the Canning Business 
No special training’or skill required. The Home Outfit 
enables you to can enough for your own table and sell to 
your relatives, friends and groceryman. Going into it on 
a larger scale with Factory Outfit, pays big. Fruit 
growers add $500 to $1,000 to their yearly incomes with 
very little work. Investigate the big possibilities. 


Agents We are constantly on the lookout for active 
Wanted sents to sell our Canning Outfits in every 

locality. This is a great proposition for fruit 
tree agents. We offer special inducements and make a 
very liberal proposition. If interested, write for our 
Agents Offer. Write now. 


Northwestern Steel 
& Iron Works 


655 Spring St. Eau Clare, Wis. 











tween the old way of spreading buds suffered severely. 
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18 GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER May Mya 
; ruddy look. . . . The old lime-tree walk at the back of the neck in a Grecian knot Ore 
ve oe SPRAY was like green cloisters the very shadows The eyes are full of feeling. The face ey. aR 
7 > » | of the cherry-trees and apple trees were presses repose, dignity and character. Bdit 
4 heavy with fruit, the gooseberry bushes The head and neck are well poised the two se 
>, ~ PUMPS were so laden that their branches arched, dress careless and sketchy. . the | 
and rested on the earth, the strawberries Orego! 
A v m ALL KINDS and raspberries grew in like profusion, ‘‘Oh heaven born sisters, source of art Valle 
NOZZLES FITTINGS ETC Letters From the People. and the peaches basked by the hundred Who charm the sense or mend the heart” and th 
° ’ * ‘Prudent questioning is the half of °" the wall. Tumbled about among the Why should you permit this artist to writer, 
am —nememmmets | | In owledge.—Proverb g spread nets and the glass frames sparkling Labor for seventy-five cents per day? inguin 
glia sds tas? bein * ge. , and winking in the sun. There were such Why not invite him thus: inf rm 
aie heaps of drooping pods, and marrows and ‘‘Say, will you bless the bleak Atlantie 810 . 
That Michigan Orchard. phe a erst tg foot of hy om sata fags A an ae ek oa on ge 
ey . Ati ah _ appeared a vegetable treasury, while the And in the West bi ens tte 
emp | Teg , fe m0) ff , Seany Gait Giowes adem a. smell of sweet herbs and all kinds of more?’’ a x 7 
é + « ; formation in regard to pruning orchards. W20lesome growth (to say nothing of the . : ue 
fF The main thing is to cut out the dead limbs neighboring meadows, where the hay was __ I have just returned from a visit to the tat 
r . eso aap carrying) made the whole airagreat nose- Congressional Library Building. [ gay, its U 
and to thin out the branches so as to let ~ edi ehiitinnes tie 3 mer citer err h B+ Bave Inm 
—_ aw oe, r~ : , la little of the sunshine in and to keep the £2: Such stillness and composure particular attention to the paintings op that 0 
be | & Oa 8 ry top well balanced, reigned within the orderly precincts of the its walls. Talk of Bouguereau making at 
gi I do not know how far north vou ar2. 0/4 red wall, that even the feathers hung his work too pretty. Why here Bougue.  T 
wy MVERS,SPRAY NOZZLES EB: AND FITTINGS If you must have hardy apples Wolf 2. garlands to scare the birds hardly reau is out Bouguereaued many times sheet 
» > || River, Ben Davis, Wealihy. Stark and Stitred and the wall had such a ripening Look at the two men digging at a stump, worken 
® ? ¥ ot Red pa am ne Varlethas. influence that where, here and there high They look as slick and clean as a prima of 
If you are in central or southern Michigan, UP» ® disused nail and scrap of list still donna ready for stage appearance, | atl h 
Fe eae au. % no you could grow such varieties as Baldain, clung to it, it was easier to fancy that notice Bougureau’s influence in the Cop. om ing 
aa Sof y é | -. «2 they had mellowed with the changing gressional Building paintings. I hg. urine 
a Sutton Beauty and King. Ben Davis is ~~~” é hy . ve to my 
oe Bap ‘ Matas . i seasons, than that they had rusted and been studying Bouguereau. I ha ee 
‘ o hardy, productive and of beautiful color : : a 3 . 1ave gen- to a 0 
aad a a but not of high quality decayed according to the common fate,’’ eral knowledge of his many paintings ang al 
¢ S =: I do not prune my ouerds Gating suin- Now is it that a picture to reproduce in I suspect that his work has influencedthe yt 
Ld Fo- mer, but prune any time Latare the faawes your paper, which, by the way, is becom- artists who have decorated the Congres- In = 
be Pef sue fe4 appear . “ ing better and better? It would do you sional Library Building. It is all right om 
* “7 = Leaf buds are Usually more pointed than good to take a trip over there and see for that they shouldbe thus influenced, for po eet 
ie && ote ae 3 hieanosh bidle. Btudy7the aiaok when Yourself. You would want to issue a he likewise was influenced by other earlier Stl 
eg a begin to appear. supplement, just on fruit-growing, every artists. In other words, he followed the yt 
AEGULAR EXTENSION At Clrenns Wrait a ae t month for a year after, and should you go, classic school and it will be a long time 4 
= — ay arm we Go not prune as an Irish brother said, you will se before th de tist will i them w 
a the cherry or plum much as they will not of Barons is dae dey Chin ul nod ‘or pons froth ‘that webool me et me of unde 
oO sults from sprayin ste i so seriously as wi > = < ne Se , Aare . F Z eve the > 
a paler ao ee roa ni tee ser sc cn deen peng Pes: a oe home all your life, and will add ten years time is coming when Bouguereau will be vad + ; 
sories. You can find in theMyersLine the || ° eg Ake ; ; , thereto.—Thomas N. Goodburne, Mich. thought more of than at present. It j agg 
best Spray Pumps, Nozzles, etc.in the market are planted the tops of the cherry and . epert or . At is seven O 
Something for every need. * || plum should be cut back and the branches rd the fashion now for those to criticise him to prur 
Ask your dealer or write us. thinned out. Letter from An Art Lover to An Artist who have never seen his best work, on large th 
- F. E. MYERS 6 BRO. King apple and McIntosh Red are in- Friend. a yr “1 re he an Philed ero been ne 
150 Orange St., Ashiand, O. clined to bear early. My Dear Friend:—I am stopping at f ma hia r, * hibitic ry toe too late brush ¥ 
Yes, ground phosphate rock is a good Washington. I find to my surprise that nad 3 og pd tL ere ton there.—Ver, burned, 
fertilizer for trees and most other items. the National Art Gallery is completed. oe wathers 
THE MASTER PLANT SETTER a a I find there a great exhibit of modern Me eth me done ar 
" Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—The artists, and some of the older ones. Mr. Charles A. Green.—I believe you lime § 
sa patch contains one and one-half acres, Mr. Evan’s gifts are many, the most are the man that wrote up recently a lot usual a 
|} was set with Eldorado plants four years interesting and valuable, com] rising near- of ordinances, the committal of the same codling | 
; would bring a man under misdemeanor, if one ten: 
| not under a worse predicament. It put and ars 
me in mind what a narrow escape I had spraying 
from prison or jail, by burning some waste lead for 
paper in my back yard. Some ordinances In addi 
are more nice than wise. To prove some were th: 
of these in the face of a denial, would cause cultivat: 
| the complainant more trouble and ex- ing. TI 
pense than the thing is worth. The fact orchards 
| is the law makers don’t seem to care bushels 
whether they are complied with or not. color. ‘ 
They leave that to the other man. See rich in 1 
in the Union and Advertiser of the 10th, s2en ap] 
about the chicken laws or rules. as fine a: 
Then see about unconstitutional ideas, by the « 
how often we hear or see a thing declared are now 
unconstitutional, another judge declares dollar ar 
: ‘ ; it right. Then comes the lawyer and he fall app! 
This man is ape 3 open J ~ 3 cabbage plants. has it the other way. One thing is ap- cents a 
qe a yee parent in many minds; that is: Juste [probably 
Plant Setter. Notice the hole at the top of the Plant is so lenient, so lax in its execution that dollars, 
Setter. The plant is dropped into the top of the nobody is afraid of her any more. The price ask 
ge og herd were ggg gly ll mee pe bear Indiana Blackberry Patch. evil doer defies her to prove her case. of buildi 
ment of the Plant Setter the ground is made firm a See the tricks of law or lawyer in the coal. TI 
around the newly set plant and the Plant Setter is RA a anon sa > P P breach of promise case and deportation In Orego 
removed and a step forward it again enters the; ago. The first year we raised corninthem, ly all that we know so well and admire, ; e now in the papers.—C. M. Meyer doubled 
ground for another plant. it~ backaching work|the next year we harvested a small crop such as Homer, Waugh, Daugherty, Ocht- —_ eee Se ee It seem 
er aes ote. Bate $3.55 cent ba | Which payed us for all the work we had man, Ballard, DeForest Brush, Innis, I. F. = ie the-os 
og put on them, and the next two years they Murphy, Bruce Crane, L.M.Genth, Alex. Letter From the Man who Knew C. A. fine thin 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, payed us over $100 clear profit to the Wyant, Max Weyl, Wm. Sartain, John La Green and His Work Thirty-Five ier tin 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. acre. : Farge, I. Alden Weir, F. Remington (best Years Ago. vinegar | 
=. The land on which they were grown cost I have seen of his), Wm. T. Smedley, Leon  , A. Green, Dear Sir:—I saw an articl? was sold 
FOR SEWING LEATHER |" about $7.50 per acre. We set the Dabo, Wm. M. Chase, G. Glen Newell, in your paper some time ago entitled In Sout 
The Speedy Stitcher is thelatest and plants in rows eight feet apart and then Horatio Walker, and so on. Edward Gay ‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay.” I re- one of th 
best ofanything ever kept them cut back, so we would have has a marvelous canvas given by Evans. member very well when you went onto controlle 
off ered , plenty of space to cultivate. We begin I did not know that he could do such work. that old farm. It was called the Hubbel ing looki 
for $1.00. to cultivate as early in spring as we can I am satisfied now that modern painters farm and was located near big timber splotched 
ye 200% fits. land keep it up till the berries begin to are better than those of the past. land. The part not covered with timber soot. Th 
® Gend at once for catalog and terms. ripen. The Eldorado blackberry is the I must tell you of a work of art that I was covered with weeds and briers. At that is 
Automatic Awi Co. 81 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. best seller on our markets, always bring- picked up in an old curiosity shop in the time you bought the place I was living not yet k 
—_________—— | ing five cents more on the gallon. The Jacksonville, Florida. The canvas is with my uncle, Daniel Smith, a mile anda not to ai 
vines are also the hardiest of any variety about one foot square. It represents an half south of Clifton, N. Y. Several times for quick 





we ever raised, they stand the winter bet- 
| ter than the wild varieties.—Allison Bros., 


Italian girl. She is alive. There is love 
light in her eyes and blood courses in her 
She was my companion all the 


I had seen you drawing lumber and a nun- 
ber of people had wondered who that 
young man could be. Finally some one 


thing, cle 
up-to-dat 
is looking 


Sea Ind. veins. 
, \S se am 5 Aes = way from Florida. Many times I lifted said: ‘‘His name is C. A. Green. He orchard, i 
ay -~ Peaches In England. her from my satchel, placed her against has bought the old Hubbel farm, way Satrennts 
r Mr. Chas. A. Green :—I have frequently the back of the car seat fronting me and back near the woods north of Clifton. advantage 
e C LC of late, seen in our valuable paper, Green’s fed upon her beauty. No, it is not a That was thirty-five years ago. It "1 a Ne 
enit Grower aiitemniite to the effect Pte. face; it is beautiful, and there is been sixteen years this spring since H. Bartoy 
4 Bis; a soul inside, but I calculate that the left there, and at that time you had most 





that peaches do not grow out-doors in artist, forty years old, living at Naples, of that farm set out to plants, vines and Dear § 





A 


The Only Wagon for generals ch ca % me se Italy, received for this gem only seventy- trees andemployed over a hundred men, an valuable | 
Fruit G not many peach orchards. Neither were £V¢ cents. Do not be shocked at this, I have heard that you have since acquit ave, Pr 
rul TOWETS there on» -. America. No doubt thou- [f° the price of things does not fix their most of the Edwin Emen’s farm, the old I would 

There’s a handiness and convenience about | | cands of people born in aE a Si omnia ee aa value. You could not buy this canvas Deacon Tenny farm, and several = Improved 
it that’s impossible in high-wheeled wagons. | | caten a peach—but then, there are thou- £0" hundreds of dollars. I will not sell near Rochester, N. Y., besides the igh old Baldy 
- I ’ it. Its frame consists of white pine sticks land avenue propensy" That is ‘How a valuable 


Made the Old Farm Pay.” I am glad you 
have had such good luck and hope you W! 


sands here who have not. 


Why lift filled boxes, barrels, bas- 
There is no question in my mind, that 


h into the air, | plant Bald 


rudely cut, not beveled at corners, but 
Spy, Kin, 


kets and crates gar 
when you see the painting you forget the 


only to lift them down again? | 








| almost any variety of our American peach . Mee 3 sige 2 
Get the Handy Wagon Habit would thrive there. I hive oatientd ex- a are any om oe A ww —_ to sag — ogy or three times Greenings 
The low down Electric HandyWagonisgreat | | quisite peaches in the North, near the dom hter or sweetheart. At any rate he d ine the lie 6 but I presume 
for small fruit growers, great in the orchard. Sccttish border, commonly known as the gnre ; “Spent oan ag: ele sage. ts > during the packing season, have ha Mr, Cc 
You can drive under trees where limbs are “Lakes country: these “are invariably loved her. His work must have been one you do not remember me as you av Grower fi 
low without knocking the fruit off. Drive chet cian” ?, errs a y of love and not for pay. You will say several hundred men working for you. “ 01 
aroundand intoplaces you can’tgowith high || | trained on walls, as is frequently the case faye ioke, but not so. Of course it cost When you see Edward Burson, your super -M. 8. 
wagons. Saves half the hard work at spray-| | with cherries and apricots; also some en: psa Rag atti When you see Edward Burson, Yr bers § duce shade 
ing time, at fertilizing, in hauling trash,etc. J | .,.cies of plums. Hothouse peaches are me more than seventy-five cents. If intendent, ask him if he remem of the beach 
Broed tires do not cut into and lin another class entirels others do not like it I am not to blame. man named Mosher who worked eee the very ‘ 
rut soft ground. Make draft light. I hav doubt that vy lover of | Why does not this artist come to this the packing season. I would like to ben. 
Steel wheels any load. Never i have no doul t that you are a lover o 7 9 doll f a Mr. G How much lan ever saw. 
any or tire setting. Dickens, so I will ask you to allow me to country? He has been offered ten dollars from you, Mr. Green. Clifton?-S ings fallin, 
uote from “Bleak House’ chapter 18, 2 day here but refuses to leave Italy. He have you on that tract near ‘ . Tagrance { 
ae Lh eg ag 5 alae) Bee oe > isa descendent of Michael Angelo (as- Charles Mosher, Indianapolis, Indian ce 
why you should have an Electric Handy | |about halfway therein; Mr. Boythorn #6 4 Gescendent of Michael Angelo \as y ‘ Staceful wa 
Wagon. Suited to all farm hauling; 4} | “lived in a pretty house . . . with a lawn sumed). A ape wae? bed, plat and the tr 
ee eee oe ner in front, a bright flow-:Zarden otherside, The flesh tone of this portrait is pleas- To start a new rhubarb a Pah. Way which 
and a well-stocked orchard and Kitchen- ing, the features are well drawn, moulded poo of roots that have one bed pens 80 dense | 
and shaded. The hair is loose and fluffy, Stalks should not be cut until the Clear to th 


garden in the rear, enclosed with a vener- 
jable wall that had of itself a ripened 








so that the light gets into it, and is coiled year. eaves turr 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 24, Quincy, Ml. 
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Oregon Orchard Methods in Ohio. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Some 
two years ago the writer then president of 
the Horticultura: society, at Ashland, 
Oregon in the beeutiful Rogne River 
Valley, wrote an ar icle in your magazine 
and the inquiric are still coming. The 
writer has trie. avariably to see that all 
inquiries careful and reliable 
infc rma aud has come to the conclu- 
gion that many of the friends of the 


magazine go to the closet or book case- 


and read over back numbers frequently 
or the letters would not continue to come. 
Well, I also enjoy re-reading the Fruit 
Grower, especially this time of year, when 
it is time to get busy. : 

In my last article, I mentioned the fact 
that many people from the East were 
coming West and buying lard unsuited.to 
fruit from promotion companies, and 
working under strange conditions, and 
they were overlooking better opportuni- 
ties at home, ete. That Oregon methods 
ysed here would show surprising results. 
During the last year I have demonstrated 
to my own satisfaction that this is true 
to a much greater degree than I had 
thought. ; ; 

In the Spring of 1911, the writer was 
engaged to supervise the care of two old 
orchards in southern Ohio, that had been 
neglected for years. There were about 
seven thousand trees, in all about eighteen 
or twenty years old. Of these, most of 
them were nearly smothered in a growth 
of underbrush sumac and locust mostly, 
the trees had not been sprayed or pruned 
and had borne no fruit of value for about 
seven or eight years. It was impossible 
to prune properly as the Jimbs were so 
large that to do a scientific job would have 
been next thing to butchery, so the under- 
brush was cleared and grubbed out and 
burned, the dead wood, suckers and 
wathershoots cut out and a little pruning 
done and a good through spraying with 
Lime Sulphur Solution followed. The 
usual arsinical sprayings were given for 
codling moth, one after the petals ne 
one ten days later with dilute lime sulphur 
and arsenate of lead, and in July, two 


sprayings with Bordeaux and arsenate of ~ 


lead for the second brood of codling moth. 
In addition to this the winter apples 
were thinned to eight inches apart. No 
cultivation was practised, and no fertiliz- 
ing. The result was astonishing, the two 
orchards prodyced about nine thousand 
bushels of beautiful apples, of the finest 
color. The hills of South2rn Ohio are 
rich in mineral and the writer has never 
seen apples, especially Stark, color up 
as fine as these. The marketing was done 
by the owners of the orchards and they 
are now selling the winter apples at a 
dollar and a half a box. The summer and 
fall apples sold at from fifty to eighty 
cents a bushel. The total income was 
probably not far from seven thousand 
dollars, which is nearly two thirds the 
price asked for the 440 acres with two sets 
of buildings and all underlaid with soft 
coal. This price would sound like a joke 
in Oregon. However, this farm has now 
doubled in price. 

It seems to me that large cement cisterns 
in the orchard to store cider would be a 
fine thing as barrels are always high at 
cider time and if left in cistern until 
vinegar one could pump out only as it 
was sold. 

In Southern Ohio the Sooty Fungus was 
one of the worst troubles, this is readily 
controlled by Bordeaux, but is a disgust- 
ing looking disease, as the apples are 
splotched with black spots looking like 
soot. The Arkansas Blotch is another 
that is found occasionally. These are 
not yet known in Oregon, or if they are, 
not to any extent. If you are looking 
for quick money, and ready sale for every- 
thing, clean up the old orchards, and fise 
up-to-date scientific methods. The writer 
is looking for a good sized commercial 
orchard, in a community of intelligent and 
Progressive people, close to good school 
advantages for young ladies, and would 
ops New York State as a home.—Chas. 

. Bartow, Ohio. 





eA meee 

Dear Sir:—I attach description of a 
valuable book such as I think you should 
ave. Price $1.00. 

I would not plant all Baldwins. The 
Improved Baldwin-is not inferior to the 
old Baldwin in any respect. Wagner is 
valuable variety. In this state I would 
plant Baldwin, Wagner, Wealthy, Duchess, 
Spy, King, MeIntosh, and a few R. I. 
Greenings.—Chas. A. Green. 

OCC 

Mr. C. A. Green.—In Green’s Fruit 
Grower for March I note inquiry from 
L.M.8., R. Island” for a tree to pro- 
duce shade quickly in sandy soil and nes 
the beach. I will refer to the Box Elder, 

€ very cleanest tree the year around I 
tversaw. There are no sticky leaf cover- 
ings falling in the spring, nor sickening 
Tagrance to the blooms, the leaves are a 
staceful waving mass of bright fresh green, 
and the tree grows in a spreading open 
Way which makes a large shade but not 
> Rags but that grass grows evenly 
rear to the trunk. In the autumn the 
faves turn yellow and fall in late Sep- 





tember, but they are so light they rol! up 
and blow away, making almost no litter. 
There does not seem to be any bug, worm 
or beetle belonging to this tree and we 
find it very satisfactory.—Mrs. W. C. 
Stoddard, R. I. 


mabye ILS 

Mr. Editor.—Will you tell me in your 
next issue how much formalin to use on a 
bushel of seed potatoes to prevent scab 
and how to use it. How can I dig out an 
appletree ten years old? H. Clough, 
Ohio. 

Mr. H. Clough, Ohio:—In answer to 
your communication regarding scab on 
potatoes, do not plant on land which has 
grown ong potatoes. Plant elean seed 
if youcan. If only scabby seed is at hand, 
soak the uncut tubers in a solution of 
“formalin, one pint of formalin in thirty. 
gallons of water. Soak for two hours 
Then drain the water out, cut up your 
potatoes and plant them. You can use 
the same formalin solution over and over 
even if it does get dirty. 

In regard to the ten year old apple tree, 
saw or dehorn the tree to the lowest 
fork and then blow it out with dynamite. 

gun 
THE FARMER’S ORCHARD, 
A Bit of Personal History. 

The orchard to which I shall refer is a 
farmer’s orchard. I realize that there are 
men who believe that a general farmer 
should not grow apples, says F. J. Heacock 
in The Indiana Fruit Belt. This orchard 
was planted, not with the purpose of sup- 
plying apples commercially, but primarily 
for the purpose of supplying apples for the 
home. The orchard was planted in 1886. 
The varieties were selected by reference to 
nurserymen or their agents. You will see 
that there are some that would better 
have been left out. I always like to 
know something about what the work on 
a farm is. For that reason I wanted to 
find out whether it had paid and what 
varieties have paid best, and what might 
have been omitted. The yield for this 
past year and the value of the crop was 
as follows: 





VARIETIES _Yieldin 1910 Total yield since 


with selling trees began to 
price bear with total 
No. returns 
Trees i 
Bus. Value Bus. Value | 
Yield Yield 
Yellow Transpar- 

WRN tiie cis 7 $ 5.77 50 $ 40.00 
Early Harvest... 1 4 3.60 20 18.00 
Red Astrachan.. 1 2 1.50 20 12.00 
Golden Sweet.... 1 12 9.60 75 45.00 
Maiden’s Blush... *1 7 6.25 20 18.00 
Ren Wey 6s 1 6 4.92 25 22.50 
Newton Pippin.. 1 1 1.00 15 12.00 
Nickajack....... 1 1.00 10 5.00 
White Pippin.... 1 6 6.50 20 16.00 
ae 1 12 7:34. 35 24.50 
Big Romanite.... 1 31 21.18 55 38.00 
Winesap........ Pp «21 21.25 105 113.50 
eae 2 18 10.60 60 34.00 
Tetofsky........ 1 10 11.25 20 16.25 
Rome Beauty.... . 6 121 128.30 295 298.00 
Missouri Pippin.. 2 22 14.30 95 66.50 
Willow Twig..... 1 4 4.50 10 8.00 
Laningburg....... 1 10 10.75 35 28.50 
Moores Sweet.... 1 2 tae, ie 9.00 
MN cigs sels s 2 ae 28.50 185 148.00 
Grimes Golden.... 6 112 119.00 370 419.00 
PBIB G85 oie 4.8. 3. 2 26.90 60 56.00 
ORNS sad siaret sos 2 6 4.35 20 10.00 
Sawyer. :....... 4 4 2.65 25 10.00 
Ben Davis....... 6 79 72.39 215 172.00 





The figures may not be absolutely cor- 
rect for former years, but for this year 
they are absolutely correct. They varied 
from $5.00 per tree to $70.00 per tree. That 
will give you some idea of the different 
varieties. The value of Grimes Golden 
this year has been $490 for six trees. The 
orchard has been planted twenty-four 
years and has only been in full bearing 
ten years. 

The orchard is located in Washington 
county in the southern part of Indiana. 
Referring to its history, I will say that 
it was planted in the usual manner and 
strawberries were planted between the 
rows and both given thorough cultivation. 
Although the grass has been growing up 
during the year, we keep our poultry there, 
so there is really no sod. I know that as 
general farmers we frequently get the idea 
that we cannot afford to grow apples, even 
for our own use. We want to correct the 
impression that it does not pay a general 
farmer to raise apples. We have farmers 
who say they can buy apples cheaper than | 
they can raise them. They can. The} 
way they buy them, about three bushels, | 
usually supply the family for a year. They 
raise cheaper families, too, I believe. If 
they have all the apples they ought to 
use, it is cheaper to raise them than to 
buy them. As general farmers, we can 
grow apples successfully and make it a 
paying branch of our business and at the 
same time it will cost us less money than 
to buy our fruit. There has not been 
an apple crop failure in seven years. The 
average cost of spraying each year is $15.- 
82, 50 trees on two acres of land. The 
cost of pruning together with the cost of 
marketing, interest on the investment, 
boxes, etc., makes the total cost of $50.90. 

Can we afford to grow apples? 

I want to say to you farmers that I 
don’t have another two acres on my farm 
that is as profitable as the two acres of 
this apple orchard. There are a great 
many objections raised by farmers to! 
growing ‘apples. They say they don’t | 








the orchard comes into bearing is enough 
to pay for the sacrifice of the few years 
while our orchard is getting into bearing 
condition. Then if we think of those who 
come after us we ought to be willing to 
put a little time and money into planting 
apple trees. 

When this orchard was planted twenty- 
four years ago, the aaaerd said: ‘‘you 
are foolish, you will not, live to see the 
benefit of it. But my father did live to 
enjoy it and I know of the benefit to his 
children and grandchildren and it is worth 
a little temporary sacrifice. Is that not 
enough with you as general farmers that 
you can afford to grow apples? You can 
find time to care for them and you are 
making asad mistake in not availing your- 
selves of these privileges. I am making a 
plea to the farmers of Indiana, for I 
realize that they should be particularly 
interested in fruit growing, and the appeal 
to others must come through them, and 
it seems that the good news is spreading 
and it will only be a short time when we 
will have a supply of good apples that we 
can depend upon.” 


have time. There are other crops requir- 
ing the time. We do have the time to do 
things we want todo. Much of the work 
of growing apples can bedone when we are 
not employed in doing other things. The 
employment of this idle time will not work 
us any injury and I am sure when Satan 
is looking for something for idle hands to 
do he will find a hard proposition in the 
man who has a good orchard on his farm. 
Some say that they have not the knowl- 
edge. Asafarmer, I would hate to make a 
confession that I did not have the knowl- 
edge about such an important branch of 
my own business. With all the work that 
Purdue has sent out and the work that the 
people of the State have done, I think we 
should know. Again some say they have 
no equipment. For growing wheat we 
need to have three or four times as much 
money invested as for growing that many 
acres of apples. Others tell us that there 
is no market for the fruit. The question 
is, are your apples worth selling? If so, 
the market is always there. We have no 
difficulty in disposing of all grown at about 
$1.00 per bushel. * We have had apples sell 
for 30 to 40 cents per bushel this year and 
also at $1.25, and those for $1.25 were in 
much greater demand. Another objection 
is that if we plant our trees we must wait 
a long time to get returns. That is true 
but the orchard can also be used to grow, 
something else for the first few years and 
the ground made to pay for itself. Even 
if we get no returns for a while it seems to 
me that the satisfaction that comes when 
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The germs of pear-blight occasionally 
attack apricot trees and the only remedy 
is to cut out and burn the infected parts. 

———_O——- 

Mildew in its early stages appears as 
white frost-like patches on twigs, leaves, 
or fruit, checking their growth or kjlling 
them outright. 





J. H. Hale, the™ Peach King,” writes: “Tut Dousie Action ‘Cutaway’ is 
asplendid tool. * use itin polishing off my peach orchards several times a 
year. A good puir of horses handle it all right.” 2 

The genuine “CUTAWAY” tools are used and endorsed by suecessful orchard- 
ists from coast to coast and bay to galt. 

In orchard work the driver can cultivate under the trees and below the low 
limbs. the horses not interfering with the branches. The double levers give 
the driver full control of tool at all times. For regular farm work the gangs 


ean be drawn together. 
DOUBLE ACTION 


U AWAY ORCHARD HARROW 


Every orchardist and fruit grower should have one or more of these labor savers 
and fruit makers. They will positively pay for themselves in one season. To investi- 
gate is to be convinced. 

Thorough cultivation makes large crops. Stirring the soil lets in the air, sunshine 

ife, and kills foul vegetation. The “CuTAWAY” disk slices, stirs, lite. twists 
and aeratesthe soil. CLAaRK’s “CuTAWwaY” TOoLs run lighter and do better work than 
any other machine. Lasts a lifetime. 

fend today for new catalog, ‘Intensive Cultivation.” Of course, it’s free, 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
665 main STREET HIGGANUM, @ONNECTICUT 














THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 124 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tamping or use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You can dothesame. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 

Box io7, ST. JOHNS, MICH, 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., - 


















Given Away ! 


Read Green’s New Offer 


He offers six charming varieties 
of Roses and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year for 
Sixty Cents. 


Here is a list of the roses to be mailed to yeu postpaid, one of each of six varieties and 
GreEEN’s Fruit GROWER one year, all for Sixty Cents. 


Climbing Baby Rambler—crimson Etoile de Lyon—yellow 
Maman Cochet—shell pink Etoile de France—red 
Kaiserin Aug. Victoria—white Champion of the World—deep pink 


These six roses are grown in 24” pots and are such as nurserymen plant by the hundred 
thousand in carefully prepared fields where they expect nearly every one to grow and form 
the two year old rose bushes of commerce. These rose bushes can be mailed at any time 
after February 15. State when you want them sent to you. Plant them in a well prepared 
bed or in the garden. 

C. A. Green considers this one of the most attractive premium offers ever made with 
GrReEEN’S Fruit Grower, and one which will especially interest the ladies. 

Send in your orders now and your subscriptions, stating when you want the rose plants 
mailed. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. 

GreEN’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. ’ 

Please find enclosed Sixty Cents, for which enter my subscription to GREEN’s Frurr GRowER 

for one year, which entitles me to six rose plants, as per offer, to be sent by mail postpaid. 
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he Girl in Youth and Old Age. 
—Spokesman Review. 





Fruit Growing as a Profession For the 
Young Man. 


If the young man would rather grow 
fruit than do anything else and can go 
into it with enthusiasm, intelligence and 
determination, he is sure of success. Un- 
less he ean do this he had better seek some 
occupation where he can exercise these 
powers. No business will run alone; it 
requires intelligence and persistant effort 
to succeed in any business, says C. M. 
Hobb, in the Indiana Fruit Belt. 

Success in fruit growing rests primarily 
with the man himself. If he possesses 
the above mentioned qualities he will 
spare no pains to inform himself as to the 
fundamental facts underlying the busi- 
ness, and he will intelligently work out 
the deatails in his experience. Some of 
the important things he must know at 
the start are climatic and soil conditions, 
the varieties best suited to these condi- 
tions,. the best methods of cultivation, 
pruning, spraying, gathering, packing and 
marketing. I know of no business that 
requires more thoughtful, persistent, 
painstaking care than fruit growing, and 
{ know of no business that responds more 
quickly and satisfactorily. 

In our own state, fruit lands can be 
had from $10 per acre and up. If the 
young man can secure say 5, 10 or 20 acres 
of suitable land to start with, he can de- 
velop this, and if he develops capacity for 
handling it he can add more acres later on. 
My observation is that most persons going 
into the fruit growing business undertake 
too much at the start. The most profit- 
able orcharding I have known has been on 
small tracts of 5 or 10 acres, where the 
owner gave his entire time to the business. 
My observations here and in the growing 
séctions on the western coast confirm this 
statement. On the smaller tract the 
owner can do most of the work himself, 
thus saving a large outlay for help, and 
when he does the work himself every tree 
or plant is brought under review several 
times during the season; if the conditions 
are not right he sees it at once and applies 
the remedy. It is close personal touch 
that insures success. 

If I were a young man wanting to start 
in the fruit growing business and had but 
little capital, I would select a suitable 
location near a good local market, especi- 
ally if growing small fruits, or on a rail- 
road or interurban line with good shipping 
facilities. 

I would select such varieties of apples 
and peaches as were suited to my soil and 
situation. I would plant my permanent 
apples 40 feet apart; mid-way between 
these I would plant early bearing varieties 
of apples and peaches. I would do this 
in order to secure an early income from 
the orchard, and, as soon as the permanent 
trees come into successful bearing, take 
out the temporary trees, giving all the 
space to the permanent trees. 

While waiting for the trees to give us a 
revenue, we may grow any or all of the 
small fruits and veg2tables between the 
rows. Thissystem of cropping the ground 
implies that the land must Es reinforced by 
good cultivation and proper fertilization. 

My experience in fruit growing and a 
wide range of observation have convinced 
me that here in Indiana, if we will meet the 
conditions imposed at the beginning of 
this article, there is no other occupation 
that can be made so interesting, so health- 
ful and so profitable. There is not one 


person among thousands who get all the 
good ripe.fruit they want and ought to 
Our soil, climate and nearness to 


have. 
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the market indicates plainly that we are 
to grow the fruit for the masses. We can 


do it. Will we? 
_———_0Co--—- 
Magnifying Our Craft. 
By E. W. Kirkpatrick, Texas, before 


American Association of Nurserymen. 


Our duty demands services burdened 
with grave responsibility. Our work calls 
for skill and executive ability of pighest 
order, and, therefore, our reward@should 
be measured in due proportion. Ours 
was the first duty assigned to the first 
man, and being of first ana prime import- 
ance, we should approach this duty with 
a becoming sense of responsibility. 

In meeting his requirements the nur- 
seryman must possess a rare degree of 
skill and of acquired knowledge. The 
faith and confidence placed upon him calls 
for all of the most sterling qualities of 
good citizenship. He must be dis- 
tinguished for his integrity, and his honor, 
for his zeal, and his industry. The suc- 
cessful nurseryman’s equipment calls for 
eminent qualities of mind and of char- 
acter. He must measure up to the stand- 
ard of a successful general, financier, 
mechanic, botanist, entomologist, soil 
chemist, producer, manufacturer, dis- 
tributer, legal expert, employer, laborer, 
propagator, cultivator, horticulturist, ed- 
itor, publisher, general dispenser of char- 
ity, and other offices and duties numerous 
beyond power toreckon. He must engage 
in a multitude of investigations and dis- 
coveries. Expefimentation and demon- 
stration are constant taxes upon his time 
and energies. 

The discreet nurseryman—he who suc- 
ceeds—must exert himself to the utmost 
tension continually. He is endowed with 
a rich array of noble faculties, he must be 
cultured and skillful, patient and tactful, 
progressive and aggressive. Inspiration 
and devotion must guide him; his heart, 
soul, mind and strength must be dedi- 
cated to his work. 

In order to succeed he must ignore all 
competition in trade—he must produce 
things of such value that competitor and 
patron alike will desire them and pay the 
price. In all this sea of difficulty the only 
guiding star that can lead us to safety 
and success is fixed in price. Except we 
receive profitable price for our production 
we are doomed to failure. In avoiding 
valleys of despair and in gaining heights 
of success, higher standards and ideals 
must be adopted. The typical nursery- 
man is an industrial teacher, a’ master 
producer, discoverer and demonstrator, 
and should be accounted a most honorable 
and useful citizen. 

——————-0O—-— 

In 1878 the orchards of England, includ- 
ing fruit trees of every kind, covered 
161,228 acres, an area since doubled. 

ers 
Choosing The Nursery Business for A 
Vocation. 
By A. Willis, Kas., in American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. 

Many young men never choose a voca- 
tion. Their circumstances are such that 
thay naturally drift into this business or 
that, and when once started no particular 
time comes when an inducement to change 
is seen and so it is settled with no particu- 
Jar choice on the part of the young man as 
to what his vocation shall be. It is said 
that in China a son must follow the voca- 
tion of his father. In many cases in this 
country he is in this or that occupation 
just because he is. But the young man 
we have in mind is one of,your intelligent 
purposeful men whe Was somewhat of 
education, good habits, and possessing a 
purpose to make his life count for sore- 
thing of usefulness to his fellow men and 








to himself. Before deciding on this ques- 
tion think what your advice may mean 
and what the consequence may be. Re- 
member that few nurserymen are rich. 
So far as is known to the writer there is 
no nurseryman worth a million who has 
made his money in the nursery business in 
this country. There is, so far as known 
to the writer, no nursery firm who has 
ever handled a million dollars worth of 
nursery stock in any one year in the 
regular way of trade. There have been 
few great men among nurs2rymen, and 
few ever had high official position. This 
calling does not promise large success in a 
business or financial way, nor yet in official 
honors and preferments, but it does prom- 
ise, if faithfully followed, a comfortable 
support and in some cases a degree of 
luxury for its members. 

You will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that no one does more to adorn 
the landscape or make beautiful the home 
of the working man or the mansion of the 
rich, and no one has contributed more to 
promote the pleasure and good health of 
his fellow men than the people who 
have supplied the planter and the 
orchardist and the landscape artist with 
the fruit and ornamental trees they have 
needed for their work. The nurseryman 
has supplied these, and he has supplied 
millions of trees for the forester, and the 
new work of conservation will, from every 
standpoint, be more dependent on him 
than on the followers of any other calling, 
for who but he will produce the trees 
needed for the reforestation of forest 
reservations and denuded hillsides? The 
product of his handiwork will be in large 


demand in the years to come, and who P 


would not feel glad to be one of those who 
would help in this good work. 
—_———_0-----—-> 


Horticulture In Europe. 


By Prof. John Craig, before American 
Association of Nurserymen. 


Here is a picture that shows a Roman 
bridge dating back to the second or third 
century. Note the great solid mass of 
masonry in a perfect state of preservation 
today. Incidentally we see a dry stream 
bed. Undoubtedly in earlier times that 
bed was covered by a flowing stream. At 
the present time the residents of that 
country only sees an occasional raging 
torrent, with dry bed other times, because 
of the denudation of the upper hillsides or 
the watersheds. This contains a lesson 
for us. Protect the forests at the water- 
sheds. 

Highways in eastern Germany, the 
Province of Silesia, show fruit trees along- 
side. These trees in the immediate fore- 
ground are pear trees; the larger trees 
and most of the other trees in the distance 
are apple trees. These trees are interest- 
ing in that the fruit is sold for road main- 
tenance; regularly and systematically the 
product is collected and sold and returns 
therefrom are applied to the maintenance 
of the road. 

Over here are snow peaks, very much 
resembling the snow peaks of our own 
Rockies, but on a smaller, less magnificent 
scale, yet very artistic and beautiful. 
The main point is that nearly all these 
places are quite accessible by highway 
and mountain railway. But the thing 
that interested me most was the attention 
given to public esthetics by the railway 
company. The rough rocks on the sides 
of cuts were draped with little alpine 
plants of the flowering kind, adding 
greatly to the beauty of the roadway in 
the spring and summer. I may say this 

articular railroad, ‘‘Funiculaire,’’ had 
en in operation for twenty-eight years 
and they had a record of absolutely no 
accidents on the road, which was about 
one-third of a mile in length, during that 


period. They do not travel as fas 
do, but they move carefully. a8 me 
AMATEUR FRUIT GROWERS. 

Let us look for a few moments at ¢ 
style of fruit growing that one finds ; 
Continental Europe. I think it js wake 
to make the general statement that thugs 
are no commercial orchards, as we under. 
stand them, in Germany; very fey in 
France, and only a few in Great Britain 
There are more commercial orchards jy 
Britain than are found elsewhere in an 
European country. The point these pie. 
tures seek to impress is the fact that in. 
tensive culture prevails generally, Every 
foot of the ground is utilized to the fulles 
extent. Standard trees and dwarf trees 
vie with each other in occupying the 
ground completely, and as it is comp etely 
occupied, so it is intensively tilled. This 
ap, is nearly all by hand. Mag ly 
is so Io 
labor instead of supporting horse labor 
for the purpose. 

he rmans have some excellent 
schools of horticulture for women. let 
me assure ag that these are not schools 
in name only, but real schools of practical 
aokgeres 5 Aside from two laborers who 
are used for the rougher kind of wor, the 
spading and ditching, the lighter work, in- 
cluding pruning, spraying, picking and 
sorting of fruit, is done by the women 
pupils themselves. 

Italy has five colleges of agriculture 
each college having a very well equipped 
horticultural department in which a fee 
portion of time and attention in the jp. 
struction of the students is given to the 
art of making wine, or the art of cultiyat. 
ing grapes for the purpose of making wine, 
The college buildings in Italy are often 
transformed palaces or monasteries, 

For instance in the city of Perugia, 
there is an old monastery which for cep. 
turies has been the abode of monks, which 
has been transformed into a college of 
agriculture, giving a type of instruction 
not so very different from that given in 
our own country. — 

FRUIT MARKETS. 

The markets of a country always interest 
the visitor, and here we have in the city 
of Naples a huckster selling his wares 
from a little cart drawn by a_ donkey, 
This represents a typical and character. 
istic market scene in almost any of the 
little cities of Italy. Baskets are used for 
carrying vegetables and fish and meats 
that are for sale on public places. Much 
of the marketing is done by the women in 
all parts of Europe. 

In southern Germany fruit is sold in 
various sized baskets. A very different 
type of baskets from the trim little boxes 
in which we offer our fruits to the public. 
In the city of Freiburg, in Baden, one ray 
see on market days hundreds of market 
wagons drawn up in orderly array. The 
number of people who attend these mark- 
ets is surprisingly large. Hand wagons 
are used by those who cannot afford 
donkeys or horses or oxen. The dog is 
one of the animals which is really a useful 
servant in many parts of Europe. This 
icture was taken in the city of Hamburg, 
in the market place. Look closely, you 
will see under this vehicle a fine mastiff 
dog of considerable size, somewhat of the 
Great Dane type, and he is so hitched 
that he can nek the rig or draw it 
forward; and when the carriage is at rest 
an additional leg is dropped down whieh 
maintains the horizontal, and the dog then 
immediately lies ‘‘at ease’’ himself. 

The greatest market in the world is 
Covent Garden in London. The retail 
section of this market is now covered. 
Great piles of empty receptacles stacked 
up, nearly all in the form of bushel baskets 
or baskets having the bushel as a unit, are 
to be seen on every side. You will find 
purchasers buying at wholesale in one 
part and over in another part they are 
selling at retail; all phases of business 
being done. Vegetables are brought by 
wagons from nearby places, and some- 
times are hauled twenty miles. We se? 
before us an auctioneer’s stand, and here 
in this way American apples and fruit are 
dis} osed of exclusively, by auction. 

———_ 0" 

If I do what I may in earnest, I need not 
mourn if I work no great work on t 
earth. To help the growth of a thought 
that struggles Break the light; to brush 
with gentle hand the earth stain from the 
white of one snowdrop—such be my ambi- 
tion.—George Macdonald. 

(On 
Here and There. 


Knowledge comes but wisdom linger. 


" who have noble 








They are never alone 
thoughts. 


It is better tq be a moral tightwad 
than to squander a reputation. 
The young man who is raising a famil 
hasn’t much time to be raising jackpo™ 





The bread that mother used to make® 
largely a fiction. Nine times out of © 


she used to get it at the bakery. 
—N, Y: Times. 









w in price that it pays to use hand. 
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Profits in Fruit Growing. 

Whether an orchard returns a pro- 
ft to its owner or not Bar upon 
gveral things. And one of the most 
jmportant of these, in my estimation, 
‘s the man behind the gun. The land 
ir be ever so fertile; the situation 
oe so favorable as to elevation, slope, 
etc.; and the location, as to nearness 
to market or, shipping facilities, ever 
go good, yet if the man behind it all 
ig not in love with his work he will never 
receive large profits from apple growing, 
says James Troop in The Fruit Belt. 
The successful orchardist is born, not 
made. He must have a natural love for 
the business or he is sure to fall short of 
reaching the highest results when it 
comes to measuring profits. He must 
also have an unlimite amount of push 
and energy, coupled with the proper 
gnount of intelligence directed along 
right lines, in order to carry out the 
jans and general principles which are 
sential to successful apple culture. 
Unfortunately, there are comparatively 
few such men engaged in apple growing 
but those few are making a grand success 
of the business. 

NATURAL ADVANTAGES. 

Indiana is as favorably situated and 

sesses aS Many natural advantages 
ny apple growing as does any other 
state in this country. In the first place, 
the state is situated in the very center 
of population of the United States. This, 
of itself, becomes of very great import- 
ance to the apple grower, as it ords 
him an excellent home market for his 
fruit. Then, too, no state in the Union 

esses better transportation facilities 
than does Indiana. This makes it pos- 
sible for the apple grower, in almost 
any section of the state, to load his apples 
in the evening and have them on the 
market the next morning. This fact 
makes this state hard to excel from the 
commercial apple grower’s standpoint, 
because it enables him to place his pro- 
ducts upon the market in first class con- 
dition, at a minimum cost, and, at the 
same time, to avoid the losses which 
inevitably result from delays in trans- 
porting long distances. But some one 
asks, ‘Is there not great danger of over- 
doing the matter, Setting the market— 
in er words, if too many go into the 
business of apple growing?’’ Just keep 
in mind what was said at the beginning 
of this article concerning the qualifica- 
tions of a successful apple grower, and 
you will see why there is no immediate 
danger of over production. Then too, 
there are 10,000,000 people living in 
cities within easy reach of our oreh- 
ards, every one of whom must be fed 
every day in the year or go without 
fruit a good portion of the time, as three- 
fourths of them nowdo. Our city markets 
are seldom over-stocked with first class 
apples, The middle men may manipulate 
prices so as to make it impossible for the 
consumer and the producer to get to- 
gether as has been the case recently in 
some of our cities, but those are excep- 
tional cases and they usually last but a 
short time. The law of supply and de- 
mand usually works out in time to the 
alvantage of both. 

AGE OF SPECIALISTS. 

While it is possible for the general 
farmer to raise apples as a part of his 
regular crops, I am firmly convinced 
that the possibilities of apple growin 
in Indiana, if they. are ever realized, 
will be brought about by specialists in 
that line, and not by the general farmer. 
This is an age of specialization, and, 
in order to become successful in any busi- 
ness in a commercial way, &@ man must 

ve that particular business a large 

e at least of his attention. I do not 
mean by that that a man should devote 

entire farm to fruit. There must be 
sufficient room for raising some stock 
and feed for the same, but the fruit crop 
must be the first and most important 
consideration; all other crops should be 
of secondary importance. There are a 
great many localities in this state where 
apples are grown in a small way, for family 
use, but the principle business of the 
farmer is raising wheat and corn and live- 
stock. During a recent trip through 
some of the northern Indiana counties 
Isaw a large number of orchards (sm all 
home orchards, which were loaded with 
48 fine apples as one would wish to see, 
ad, In many cases, the ground was also 
tovered. In response to my question 
4% to why these apples were allowed to 
80 to waste like that, the owners inevit- 
ably replied that they could not give them 
away, much less sell them. Well, of 
ourse, their home towns were supplied 


vith all they wanted, but at the same time. 


larger cities were asking for more 
apples of the cheaper grades, such as 
could be shipped in bulk instead of bar- 
tel, A letter from a prominent commis- 
Fy house in Chicago, dated October 2, 
Sl, stated that “We cannot begin to 
ply the demand for bulk apples and 
tould sell to good advantage a good many 
More than we are receiving.” And 
yet this particular section mentioned 

ve is within fifty miles of Chicago 


with a number of trunk line railroads 
running through it and all aiming for 
Chicago. These small orchards are not 
paying a profit to the owners, except 
insofar as they are supplying fruit for 
the family, which, of course, is a no mean 
consideration, but the real profits are 
allowed to go to waste, because apple 
growing with these farmers is but an 
incidental matter. On the other hand, 
we find a few men scattered over the state 
who are in the ‘business, not only be- 
éause they like it, but for the profits 
which they can get out of it. There 
are men in this state who are actually 
making more clear profits off from fifty 
acres planted to apples than most grain 
farmers are making from a half section. 
I have in mind a Grimes Golden orchard 
which produced $1,280 per acre in 1910, 
three-fourths of which was clear profit. 
Of course no one should claim such pro- 
fits as these as a regular thing every 
season, but it is a fact that this parti- 
cular orchard has not averaged less than 
$100.00 an acre a year for the past fifteen 
ears. There are others which can doubt- 
ess show as good results. Now, I would 
not advise any one to go into the business 
of apple growing simply on the strength 
of these figures. These results were ob- 
tained only after careful, painstaking. 
0-—-— 
Spraying a Necessity. 
O. J. Whitford, Ill. 

Spraying orchards, a necessity for the 
production of first-class fruit, is still 
rather in the experimental age, as many 
formule and methods for spraying are 
not dependable in all circumstances an 
conditions, says The Practical Farmer. 
For instanee, one year the experiments 
of many apple growers (myself included) 
tended to prove that 2-4 formula Bar- 
deaux mixture was strong enough to hold 
scab and other fungous pests in subjec- 
tion; the next year I used this formula 
with the result. that a considerable amount 
of scab developed. Again, many who 
have sprayed with more or less success 
were almost convinced that concentrated 
lime-sulphur solution, which is con- 
sidered very effective for scale and suck- 
ing insects, was also effective as a fungi- 
cide, and that it would supersede the 
Bordeaux mixture. While under certain 
conditions it seems to act as a fungicide, 
I have an orchard which I sprayed the 
past season with lime-sulphur solution 
with very unsatisfactory results. First, 
early in March I sprayed with winter 





strength lime-sulphur, as at that time », 


trees were dormant. This spraying was 
rimarily for scale. Then as buds were 
Cuveting just before bloom, I used 4-4 
formula Bordeaux; then after bloom 
within 7 days after petals fell, I used 
summer strength lime-sulphur to which 
was added 2 lbs. per spray barrel of 
arsenate of lead as an insecticide. The 
latter solution being used occasionally 
until the latter part of June. The re- 
sult of this treatment was a _ crop 
of Jonathan apples, almost free from 
scab; but the Ben avis showed enough 
scab to materially affect the quality of 
the crop. There were no worms in 
either variety. This orchard had been 
sprayed regularly year after year, so it 
should have been comparatively Fane 
free anyway. I account for the Jona- 
than being fairly free from scab from 
the fact that they are less subject to it 
than Ben Davis, and some other varie- 
ties. I have drawn the conclusion from 
this experience that lime-sulphur is not 
dependable as a fungicide. 

Another orchard, of 1,200 trees, never 
sprayed before, I sprayed the same as 
above before bloom, i. e., lime-sulphur 
first and Bordeaux just before blossoms 
opened, then used 3-4 formula Bordeaux 
with 2 lbs. of arsenate of lead per spray 
barrel, immediately after bloom and 
afterward until the latter part of June 
with the same mixture, two or three 
times more, as in case of other orchard 
with the result of as near a perfect crop 
of apples as I have ever seen, there be- 
ing neither worms, scab or bitter rot 


in any of the apples, which were Mink- | 


lers, Ben Davis and Jonathan. Nor was 
there any evidence of Bordeaux injury. 

The reason for reducing the amount 
of copper sulphate to 3 lbs. after bloom, 
is to avoid what is known as Bordeaux 
injury, which often develops on foliage 
and fruit when the 4-4 formula is used. 
It is admitted by apple growers who 
spray, that Bordeaux mixture 4-4 strength 
is, thus far, the most dependable mix- 
ture as a fungicide in all cases and would 
probably be considered perfect if it 
were not for the Rordeaux injury. Hav- 
ing about 100 acres of orchard to spray, 
I use two gasoline engine power spray 
rigs, and I believe they are the greatest 
development in the science of spraying 
as one can do an essentially thorough 
job with a great saving of time. Both 
these rigs were manufactured by the In- 
ternational Harvester Co,, and are fully 
guaranteed, and while I’ consider them 
excellent, I suppose there are a good many 
others that are practically as good. The 
main essentials of a good power rig are 
lightness combined with power enough 


to maintain a pump pressure of 200 lbs., 
as one needs this much pressure to get 
the best results at all times. I have found 
no spray nozzle for all use that does any 
better work than the vermorel nozzle, 
of which I use the triple and quadruple 
form on each of two ledds of hose, and I 
can with my rigs at 200 lbs. pressure make 
a very fine mist and also volume enough 
for the largest trees which I spray both 
from above and below from four sides. 
The smaller trees are only sprayed from 
two opposite sides. This manner of 
spraying insures the thoroughness neces- 
sary in order, particularly just after 
blooms fall, to get some of the poison 
into each open calyx, which is necessary 
to combat the first crop of codling moth 
which lay fheir eggs in the calyx. 

For peaches, plums and cherries I use 
the concentrated lime-sulphur solution 
winter strength, before buds swell, and 
after the fruit is set I use the self-boiled 
lime-sulphur wash combined with arsenate 
of lead to control both fungous and insect 
pests. This same mixture should be 
used every two or three weeks afterwards 
until within two or three weeks of maturity 
of fruit. 


tp 


Used to Get Inferior Fruit. 

I began spraying nine years ago last 
spring. Prior to that time we had been 
getting a very limited amount of in- 
ferior fruit, says Victor Herron in Practi- 
cal Farmer. We had plenty of bloom, 
but before the crop would mature a large 
per cent. of the fruit would fall off. I 
thought there must be something caus- 
ing it to fall, so sent for three or four 
catalogues of spray pumps. After care- 
fully looking over and studying them 
as best I could, I decided to send for a 
pump. I sent to our experiment station 
for their bulletin on spraying, and 
studied it carefully to learn what to use in 
spraying, and what certain mixtures 
were for. I mounted my pump on a 
50 gallon barrel. The pump was guar- 
anteed to give 125 pounds pressure. What 
is wanted 1s a pump that will give pressure 
enough to make a fine, cloud-like mist 
of the mixture as it comes in contact with 
the branches of the tree. My pump, 
with 20 feet of hose, 10-foot extension 
rod and a triple nozzle, cost close to $25. 
A goed nozzle is very essential. The 
4-4-50 Bordeaux formula is still recog- 
nized as one of the best fungicides for 
potato blight. We must begin to use it 
when the potato vines are 4 or 5 inches 

igh, and continued every two weeks 
until the crop is matured. When used as 
above mentioned, it increases the crop 
about 20 per cent. In making the Bor- 
deaux mixture, 4 lbs. of copper sulphate 
and 4 lbs. of lime are used. Put 2 gallons 
of water in a wooden vessel, put the 
copper sulphate in a gunny sack, hang 
it so about 2 inches of the corner of the 
sack is immersed in the water; this should 
be-prepared the evening before you expect 
to do the spraying. This will give plenty 
of time for the copper sulphate to dis- 
solve. Slake the 4 Ibs. of lime, being 
careful not to let it burn, thin to a milky 
liquid, fill the barrel half full of water, 
pour the copper sulphate and the milk 
of lime into the barrel at the same time, 
using a 40 or 50-mesh sieve so that no 
foreign substance will be left in to clog 
the nozzle while at work; then add enough 
water to fill the barrel. A barrel of Bor- 
deaux mixture will cost about 37 or 38 
cents. Add 2 and a half or 3 lbs. of arsen- 
ate of lead to make an insecticide, which 
will bring the cost of the barrel of mixture 
up to 60 or 65 cents. The commercial 
Hme-sulphur is more quickly prepared 
and does not russet some of the more 
tender skinned fruit. 





Spraying is good insurance, and it in- 
creases the size of the fruit; it heightens 
the color; it improves the flavor, and 
very materially adds to the keeping 
qualities of the fruit; besides, it bright- 
ens the foliage and gives longevity to 
the tree. There have been so many 
examples of profitable orchard spraying 
that there is no more reason to doubt 
its usefulness than to question the value 
of soil tillage, or of fertilization of crops. 
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NOZZLES, FITTINGS, ETC. 


Fig, 1518 


MECRANICA 
AGITATOR ~~ 


We manufacture S Pumps for every 
need from the small nd and bucket 
pumps to the large power outfits. 

Send for catalog and prices of 
Pumps, Hay Tools and Barn Door Hangers 

F. E. MYERS @ BRO, : 
150 Orange St., Ashland, O. 











Use the sprayer that does the mos 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost.! 


Brown’s Auto Spray {A} 


acity 4 lions, For la 8 ers : 
Brown's Sea-cler Atomic "Epray. Write 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. nN 
The E.0.Brown(o., _i5day St., Rochester,N.¥.1 |\ 


ENTOMOID 


THE UNIVERSAL SPRAY. 


Combines the best features of the Lime-Sulphur, 
Oil Emulsion and Soap Sprays, against seale, all soft- 
bodied insects, and fungus diseases. Endorsed by 
Experiment Statiqns. Cheapest and most effective 
Unequailed insecticide and fungicide. Sample and 
prices on request. 


ENTOMOID CHEMICAL CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


6.0 TRE 


200 » arteties. Also Grapes, fmall Fre‘ts, ete. Best 
footed stock. juine, cheap. sam 
Catalog free. LEWIS RORBOH & SON, Box Hl sFredeats, B. i, 


PATENTS START FACTORIES. Book 
how <o obtain, finance and promote a 
Patent sent Free. Patent secured or. fee returned. 
SUES & COMPANY, ATTORNEYS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















For larger yields, better fruit and 
sweeter grapes. 


Use Raw Ground Lime 


Car lots in bulk or burlap bags. 
F. E.CONLEY STONE CO., Utica, N.Y. 








Berry Boxe 


Fruit Boxes, 
Baskets 
and Crates 








The package advertises and sells the fruit. 


Let us send you catalog showing the superiority of 


kages we are manufacturing. 30 years at it, we know the requirements, and we want you to 


now our prices. We make mixed shipments. 
save freight. Prompt shipments at all times. 


Join your neighbors in carload lot shipments, and 
Address nearest office. 


The Pierce-Williams Co., 548 Williams St., South Haven, Mich., or Jonesboro, Ark. 








A Beautiful Nut Pick Set 
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This is both a useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists o 
a bandsome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, all in a 
neat and durable case. Both the nut 
evacker and the nut picks are made 
of the very best steel, are beautifully 
designed and heavily plated. They 
will be a real deiight te you and your 
guests. The handies of the nut picks 
are made in a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
in every home. Of course you want 
one, 

How to get oneof these Beauti- 
ful-Sets: Send us four new sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
the special low price 35 cents each 
per year and we will send you thi 
Nut Pick Set charges prepaid. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Popping Corn. 
And there they sat, a-popping corn, 
John Styles and Susan Cutter 
John Styles as fat as any ox 
And Susan fat as butter. 





And there they sat and shelled the corn, 
And raked and stirred the fire, 

And talked of different kinds of carn, 
And hitched their chairs up nigher. 

Then Susan she the popper shook, 
Then John he shook the popper, 

Till both their faces grew as red 
As saucepans made of copper. 

And John he ate, and Sue she thought— 
The corn did pop and patter— 

Till John cried out. ‘The corn’s afire! 
Why, Susan, what’s the matter?”’ 
Said she, “John Styies, it’s one o’clock ; 

You'll die of indigestion; 
I’m sick of all this popping corn— 
Why don’t you pop the question””’ 
Nien 
He Knew Her. 

This is a tale of masculine indirect in- 
fluence. 

Marguerite Murphy came East to 
boarding school in her blooming seven- 
teenth year. In consequence life at the 
boarding school became interesting and 
strenuous .in many ways. Marguerite 
was a young Westerner of personality and 
ideas. She was occupied with choosing 
her profession. 

Marguerite announced first to a startled 
faculty and envious senior class that she 
was destined for the comic opera stage. 

“TJ am not large enough for grand 
opera,” she exclaimed. ‘‘And, I am sure 
I don’t want to be fat enough.” 

She demanded special teachers in the 
arts of the ballet. Hot over the wires went 
the question to Marguerite’s ‘father: 
“Shall Marguerite take ballet dancing.”’ 

“Certainly,’’ came back the answer. 
‘Just put it on the bill.’’ 

At Christmas time Marguerite’s father 
came East to spend the holidays. The 
teachers received him with cautious re- 
serve. In the course of the fall he had 
wired special permission for Marguerite 
to attend an areoplane meet, to take a 
course of six lessons from an areoplane 
builder in areoplane types of construc- 
tion, and to go up at once in an areoplane. 
“T am going to fit myself for aeronautics 








Every Crisp, 
Little Flake 
Of 


Post 
Toasties 


has a flavour all its own. 


“Toasties” are made of 
selected white Indian corn; 
first cooked, then rolled into 
wafer-like bits and toasted to 
an appetizing golden brown. 


A favorite food for break- 
fast, lunch or supper in 
thousands upon thousands of 
homes where people are par- 
ticular. 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers 





POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 











had 


as a profession,’’ Marguerite ex- 
plained. 
“Yes,” said her father. “My girl 


thought of the comic opera stage, but she 
has changed her mind and has decided to 
take up aeronautics. On the whole. I’m 
just as well pleased.”’ 

“The man is mad,”’ confided the head 
mistress to her first assistant. 

By Easter time Marguerite was all for 
the life of a woman rancher. She was 
taking a correspondence course from an 
agricultural school and frequenting th> 
Jersey stock yards. 

“Mayn’t I?’ she telegraphed father. 
“Certainly. By all means,’”’ he an- 
swered. 

In the spring Marguerite had graduated 
and father came proudly East to see. 
As a graduation pres2nt he gave her a 
site for her stock farm. 

“My girl thought of taking up aero- 
nautics,”’ said he, ‘“‘but she has changed 
her mind and is going in for ranching. 
On the whole, I’m just as well pleased.”’ 

“The man is utterly fond and foolish,” 
was the mental comment of the head 
mistress. 

In the fall came the news that Mar- 
guerite’s brother had taken up the stock 
farm and that Marguerite had decided 
to stop at home with father and help him 
with his newspaper. “It will be a great 
opportunity,’’ wrote Marguerite, ‘for 
me to mould the public opinion of the 
great West.’ 

‘‘My girl has decided to give up ranch- 
ing and to go to work on the paper with 
me,”’ wrote her father. “It is a great 
thing for me to have my girl with me. 
On the whole, I’m just as well pleased.” 

By the middle of the winter Marguerite’s 
engagement was announced to the son of 
her father’s old class mate, who lived 
next door. Marguerite and her father 
came East to buy the trousseau and at- 
tend Marguerite’s first class reunion. 

“‘Yes,’’ said Marguerite’s father to the 
head mistress, ‘‘my girl has decided to 
give up business and marry the son of 
my old friend.’’? The eye nearest the head 
mistress shut suddenly in an unmistakable 
wink. ‘On the whole,”’ he said, and then 
choxed for a moment over a silent chuexle. 
“On the whole, I am just as well pleased.”’ 
—The Sun. 
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When You Store Winter Clothes. 


Plans for the new Easter outfit bring to 
mind that in the storeroom there are gar- 
ments packed away at the beginning of 
winter which might be brought out and 
pressed into service for the early spring 
days. 

And a glance at these lighter clothes 
suddenly makes the heavier garments 
necessary for the cold weather distaste- 
ful, and we begin to think that it must b> 
time to store these away, says the Phila- 
delphia Times. 

And the spring housecleaning time offers 
an excellent opportunity to do this. 

The ulster and heavy tweed suit which 
rendered such excellent service during 
the cold weather should be carefully 
cleaned and all the seams brushed. 


————9--——— 


Pockets Turned Out and Brushed.—Any 
spots which appear should be rubbed with 
benzine, and all pockets turned out and 
brushed. When one is satisfied that all 
the dust and soil has been routed, each 
garment should be carefully folded and 
little bags containing camphor balls or 
flakes laid between the folds. 

Each piece of wearing apparel should 
then be carefully wrapped in newspaper 
and packed away in boxes. 

Oftentimes the business girl has heavy 
shirtwaists of flannel or dark cotton stuffs 
which are very suitable for winter, but 
seem out of place during the warmer 
weather, and these should be washed care- 
fully and packed away in bags without 
having been starched or ironed. 

It is a good idea to have little labels 
pasted on each box or bundle, telling just 
what the contents are, and then, if a 
heavier coat or waist is needed, the find- 
ing of it will be rendered much easier. 


—_(.-——_—__- 


- Before washing any dishes the hands 
should be rubbed with ce!+’@ream, putting 
it.on carefully at the base of the nails. 
The hands may then be put into the soapy 
water and the work done without injury. 


An English Woman’s Recipe for Beef 
Tea. 





As ‘‘Ed’”’ Howe Sees Life. 
Literature is always too liberal in the 


An English woman gave the following | tasks it gives the people. 


very good advice in making beef tea for 
an invalid :— 





If the truth hurts you, it is a sign that 


“A neighbor had been laid up with bad | you have been playing with a lie. 


influenza, and one day, to my surprise, 
she wrote begging that I would make rea! 


| 
j 





You known how easily people bother 


beef tea for her, for what her household} you? Well, that’s the way people feel 


provided was so pale and unpalatable. | 


“My neighbor added that she really 
needed the stimulant that only beef tea 





1 


about you. 





When a young woman gets married 
’ 


provided or she would not have troubled | every wife longs to have a “private talk” 
me, and a pound of gravy beef accom-| with her. 


panied the note. 


“IT cut up the beef into very small | 





People are always a little suspicious of 


pieces with a sharp knife, taking away a man who does his own cooking and 


every particle of fat. 
‘‘My invaluable stewing jar was placed 


in a saucepan, which allowed a good|_ : é 
i I |ing, which you are not apologizing for 


margin of water to show around it. 


housekeeping. 





There is a certain pleasure in apologiz. 


do this so as to be able to watch that the | anything serious. 


water does not boil too fast! 

“Into the jar I put the beef with rather 
less than a pint of water and a small pinch 
of salt. The cover was placed on the jar, 
which it fits tightly. The pan was placed 
where the water would boil up quickly 
(really on a trivet on my sitting-room 
fire.) 

After the water had boiled up I kept 
it boiling fast for a few minutes to heat 
the jar well, and then moved the pan so 
that its contents just simmered for four 
hours. I strained off the beef tea through 
a colander into a basin, where a lovely rich 
brown sediment covered the bottom.”’ 

CE RENCE 

When creaming sugar and butter for a 
cake add a tablespoonful of cream and the 
work will take only half the time and make 
the cak2 smoother. 
salt will give the cake a good flavor. 

Se Seis ae 

Instead of using the stretcher after 
starching lace curtains hang lengthwise 
on the line, place opposite scallops to- 
gether, pulling the curtain straight. They 
do not need any pins; the starch will hold 
them together. No ironing will be neces- 
sary. 

; —_-—_0———- 
Old Rome Had Food Worries. 

In Pliny there may be found an account 
of the manner in which the bakers of Rome 
were alleged to mix with their dough a 
white earth, soft to the touch and sweet 
to the taste, thus putting out a foodstuff 
that had weight and fine appearance but 
little food value. 

The same writer also touches upon wine 
adulteration. Pliny says that not even 
the wealthy Roman noble could be sure 
that the wine he bought was pure. In- 
deed, the most famous wines were doct- 
ored and wines from Gaul generally held 
to be of the best were as a matter of fact 
artificially colored by aloes and other 
drugs.—Harper’s Weekly. 

ee eee 
Shakespeare’s Ashes. 

In the course of my rambles I met the 
gray headed old sexton and accompanied 
him home to get the key of the church. 
He had lived in Stratford, man and boy, 
eighty years, and seemed still to consider 
himself a vigorous man, with the trivial 
exception that he had nearly lost the use 
of his legs for a few years past: . . . 
We approached the church through the 
avenue of limes and entered by a Gothic 

. r 

porch, highly ornamented with carved 
doors of massive oak. The interior is 
spacious, and the architecture and em- 
bellishments superior to those of most 
country churches. . . A flat stone 
marks the spot where the bard is buried. 
There are four lines inscribed on it, said 
to have been written by himself, and 
which have in them something extremely 
lawful. If they are indeed his own, they 
show that solicitude about the quiet of 
the grave which scems natural to_ fine 
sensibilities and thoughtful minds. 

The inscription on the tombstone has 
not been without its effect. It has pre- 
vented the removal of his remains from 
the bosom of his native place to West- 
minster Abbey, which was at one time 
contemplated. A few years since also, 
as some laborers were digging to make 
an adjoining vault the earth caved ia so 
as to leave a vacant space almost like an 
arch, through which one might have 
reached into his grave. No one, however 
presumed to meddle with his remains, so 
awfully guarded by a malediction; and 
lest any of the idle or the curious, or any 
collector of relics, should be tempted to 
committ depredations, the old sexton 
kept watch over the place for two days 
until the vault was finished and the 
aperture closed again. He told me that 
he had made bold to look in at the hole 
but couid see neither coffin nor bones; 
nothing but dust. It was something I 
thought, to have seen the dust of Shake- 
speare.—Washington Irving. 

Si dartr ts 
If you want a lasting cement use melted 





alum. It hardens at once and water 
does not affect it. 
~ 0 








In cooking beans and peas their flavor 
will be much better if they are cooked 
in as little water as possible. 


An added pinch of | 


j 





When a boy studies for the ministry; 
the idea is nearly always put into his 
head by his mother. 





WITHOUT 
A FIRE 





mj 
., Nolte A rf . 
ea Sam Improved Monitor Sad Irog 
UREA -Heating. Not Sold in Stores, 
Strong, light, handsome--durable. Ea 
to operate; heat regulated instantly; no dirt—no odor, 
WANTED AGENTS, SALESMEN, MANAGERS 
“- $10. to $20.00 a day. No experie 
required. Sells almost on sight. Martin, Tenn., 
cleared over $5,000 in 1 i Trimmer, 
ites. ‘Sold 12 in 10 hours.” 


"} 


circular, fall size and interior 
view of iron, Exclusive selling 
rights—no charge for territory. 
Pronitos Sad Iron Co. v 
‘) Wayne St. Big Prairie, O. 








THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


NO MORE UNEVEN SKIRTS 





It is light in weight and can be adjusted in- 
stantly to turn hem any height from floor, and 
when the hem is turned the skirt will ‘‘hang 
right’’ all around. Will save its cost on one 
skirt, but it will last a lifetime, because there 
is nothing to break or wear out, about it. 

DIRECTIONS:—Set gauge on the floor so that 
the skirt will fall over the standard, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under 
so that the wire arm will come inside the fold and 
pin the hem in place, slide the gauge along at 
repeat. Stand on a book or other object to raise 
yourself off the floor a little for long skirts, stand 
gauge on a book or other object for extra short or 
children’s skirts. 

Given with one years subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower. Price 50 cents; address Green's 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 














'W. A. Bode, 
Assorted comics 


40 POST CARDS ii"ta"te 


bossed Floral Cards with Town Greetings or Your Name ip 
Gold, 10 cents. 12 lovely Enster Cards 10c. 12 new style 
caren” cards, b wonbs your name on cards in envelopes 
10c. U.S. CARD WORKS, Clintonville, Conn. 
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When writing to 
advertisers who 


use this magazine 


PLEASE 


mention that you saw 
their advertisement in 
GREEN’S FruiIT GROWER 

















ELECTRIC House Lighting Plants, Telephones, 
Lemps, Engines, Railways, Batteries, Be 
Big Cat. 3c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 


—— 


5 Beautiful Geraniums by “Mail for 25¢ 


Dynamos, 
, Books. 
Its. 





Or 6 Beautiful Fuchins, - 25¢ | 6 Scarlet Sages. ~- Be 
6 Splendid Carnations, - 25¢ | 6 Mixed Petunias,- ~ ~ Se 
6 Best Chrysanthemums, 25c | 6 Mixed Coleus, Oa %e 
12 Pansy Plants, - - - 25c | 6 Fancy Verbenias. - " a. 
30 Early Cabbage Plants, - 25c | 30 Red Tomato Plants, : %e 


6 Packets Flower Seeds, 25c | 8 Packets Vogetable Bees \ 
Any Five Collections for $1.00, Postpaid. Cata! FREE. 
ASHINGTON, N4- 





ALONZO BRYAN, Florist, W 
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’ 5622 § 
Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


610—Ladies’ Corset Cover with Fitted Front Lin- 

ing Specially Desirable for Stout Women. Cut in 
6 sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 134 yards of 36-inch material, 2 yards of 
Valenciennes Insertions, 1 yard of Embroidered 
Insertion, 3 yards of edging, 244 yardsof beading 

.,and 244 yards of ribbon. Price 10 cents. 

5421—Misses’ and Small Women’s Sailor Dress 
Closed at Back, Five Gored Skirt. Cut in sizes 
lf, 16 and 18 years. Age 16 requires 47% yards of 
36-inch material, 134 yards of 24-inch contrasting 

..800ds. Price 10 cents. 

°/82—Ladies’ Waist With Side of Body and Sleeve 
in One. Cut in 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 254 yards of 36-inch 
— 4 yard of 22-inch all over. Price 10 

a, 

°017—Ladies’ Five Gored Skirt with Flounce. Cut 
i0 sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24, 
Measures 214 yards around lower edge and re- 
mg 3% yards of 36-inch material. Price 10 

°47—Children’s Dress with Square, Round or 
Pointed Yoke. Cut in sizes 4%, 1, 2, and 3 years. 
Age 3, requires 2 yards of 36-inch material, 54% 
pe of insertion and 114 yards of edging. Price 

en 

*S31—Boys’ Suit Blouse and Trousers Finished with 
Legbands or Elastics. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years, 4 year size requires 234 yards of 36-inch 

sae ortal Price 10 cents. 

. Shu tios" Dress with Guimpe and Five Gore 
mitt, Having Inverted Plait or Habit Back. 
Medi 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
* tum size requires for dress 514 yards of 36-inch 
an ae i guimpe 114 yards of the same 

r - Frice cents, 

“th —Ladies’ Waist with Body and Upper part of 

eves in One. Cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 








ae Size 36 requires 134 yards of 36-inch 
eae with }4 yard of 18-inch all over. Price 


2 air" Beilor Dress. Gut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 

; Age 8 requires 324 yards of 36-inch 

ype with 54 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods, 
4 yards of braid. Price 10 cents. 


5529—Ladies’ Dressing sack Having Underarm 
Gores. Cut in 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36, requires 24% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, #4 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price 
0 cents. 

5520—Children's Yoke Dress. Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 
6 years. Age 4 requires 2 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, 34 yard of 18-inch all over. Price 10 cents. 

5694—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress Closed at 
Front. Cut in 3 sizes,14, 16 and 18 years. Age 
14 years requires 5 yards of 36-inch material, 
with 5% yards of 24-inch silk. Price 10 cents. 

5412—Ladies’ Shirt Waist with Under Arm Gores. 


Cut in 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36, requires 254 yards of 36-inch material. Price 


-10 cents. 

5535—Ladies’ Six Gored Skirt Closed at Left Side of 
Back. Cut in 5 sizes, 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 measures 244 yards around 
lower edge and requires 334 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Price 10 cents. 

5622—Boys’ Norfolk Suit—Coat With or Without 
Yoke and Trousers Finished with Legbands or 


Elastics. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Age 
8 requires 25% yards of 44-inch material. Price 


10 cents. 

Order patterns by number, and give size in 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

_—_———_O--—- 
Happiness Worth Effort. 

“A man expects sympathy and com- 
panionship from his wife,’’ she said: ‘‘He 
wants her to be interested in what he has 
done during the day, and to inquire about 
his work. He has a right to demand this 
and he has a right to look forward to meal 
time as a period when he can talk freely 
without being fretted by squabbling chil- 
dren and a disgruntled wife. He ought 
to be cheered and refreshed instead of 
being nagged and worried at home. 
Domestic happiness depends on little 
things, and if the woman can’t control her- 
self for the few hours that she sees her 
husband,’ her own life and his will be 
embittered.” 





The Spendthrift of Love. 


Don’t economize in love. Love is the 
one exception. It is the one tr2asure that 
grows bigger the more you take from it. 
Love is the one business in which it pays 
to be a spendthrift. Give it away, throw 
it away, splash it over, empty you pockets, 
shake the basket, turn the glass upside 
down, and to-morrow you shall have more 
than ever. 

Love is like the barrel of meal and the 
eruse of oil of the widow of Zarephath, 
which the more they were drawn from the 
more they were increased. 

Allow no day to pass without giving 
love. To-morrow may not come, and if 
you should die tonight your loving deed 
will be the one thing you will be glad to 
remember. And the time to love, love’s 
only time is—now. 

Do you like that fellow, that friend of 
yours? Go out of your way to do some- 


thing that will warm his heart. Pass 
him at least a compliment. 
It may be your little girl. You are 


tired, perhaps, and worried, and her young 
exuberance irritates you. But wait! 
She is slipping away from you every min- 
ute. The time is racing toward you when 
she will be no longer yours. So take time. 
Give her five minutes, and a hug or two, 
and a warm word from dad to remember. 

Perhaps it is your boy. Some day you 
will want nothing more than that he con- 
fide in you and not withdraw from you. 
Therefore, invest now in some kindness 
and fellowship. Don’t put it off. 

Maybe it is your wife. Never a woman 
lived that did not want a little attention 
and to be prized. No matter how ab- 











The Quiet Hour. 

That it is good for all of us to be alone 
every once in a while is a truth that is 
growing very fast among the s:2nsible 
part of American Womarhood. More and 
more are we hearing of the ‘‘quiet hours’’ 
as being a bit of discipline imposed in 
homes by busy mothers, not only upon 
their children, but also upon themselves. 
The ‘‘quiet hour’”’ means a certain period 
set apart, about the same time every day, 
when the mother or child retires from con- 
tact with all animate things. 

It may be spent in reading, or in taking 
a nap, or in looking out of the window, or 
in sewing, or in play; but whatever is 
done must be done by one’s self in com- 
plete seclusion. 

The human mind, temper, body all de- 
mand and are better for one hour of soli- 
tude in every twenty-four. It refreshes 
spirits that have begun to droop and dis- 
pels the false color in one’s surroundings. 

As ‘‘absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,’’ so the separation of a human 
soul from all companionship, if only for 
a brief interval every day, tends to re- 
vive a zest for the society of one’s fellows 
when the term of retirement is over. 


———- -(}-—--— — 


To Waterproof Calico. 

A cheap and easy mode of rendering 
calico waterproof, so as to make it applic- 
able as a temporary substitute for glass 
as a covering to frames, is by the followinz 
process: Take pale linseed oil three pints, 
sugar of lead one ounce, and white resin 
four ounces; grind the sugar of lead with 
a little of the oil, then add the rest and 
the resin. Stir the whole well together 
in a large iron pot over a gentle fire. Tack 
the calico loosely on the frame, and apply 
the mixture while hot with a large brush. 
—Journal of Horticulture. 

Dissolve a heaping tablespoon of chlor- 
ide of lime in a pail of water to remove 
mildew. Dip in the goods and spread 
out to dry. Repeat process. This will 
take out the worst case of mildew and 
many other stains. The lime must be 
well dissolved. Cloth may be beautifully 
bleached by hanging on line in sunshine 
when snow is on the ground. Snow 
bleaches more rapidly than grass. 





sorbed you are in important affairs, take 
a bit of time and consume it entirely in 
making that woman feel that she is the 
most interesting and vital affair in the 
world. 

When you go to bed at night you need 
not accuse youself that you have made 
no money, that you have not advanced 
in your career, that you have had no 
profit or play; but if you have spent a 
whole day without some expression of 
love to some human being you may well 
arise and devote some time to the profit- 
able physical culture of kicking yourself. 

There are doubts about everything, 

? 
doubts about whether your food is good 
for you, or you drink, doubts whether your 
work was of any use or your play was not 
silly, doubts whether it pays to make 
money, or whether anything else you do 
is worth the candle; but about love there 
is no doubt; it is just plain good.—Dr. 
Frank Crane. 


eee eye 
Too Indulgent Parents. 

“Spare the rod and spoil the child’’ is 
a convincing adage. It marks the bound- 
ary between the indulgent parent and the 
exacting parent. 

And yet between the two, there is little 
to choose. I take the ‘‘rod’”’ as the 
symbol of discipline. It is as often over- 
used as underused. 

I make no excuse for the indulgent par- 
ent. We have seen his. work, alas, too 
often—seen the boy and girl encouraged 
toward the shoals of disaster with unlim- 
ited spending money and a free foot to 
do as they would. 

There is no need to emphasize the fact 
that the indulgent parent is to blame for 
his bad child. 

But we do not often recognize the cases 
of children who go wrong becaus2 they say 
their parents are too exacting. There 
are many such. The angelic child is rare 
in real life, thank heaven. 

A little white sugar in hot water—two 
lumps to a basinful—is sufficient stiffening 
for delicate laces, according to one laun- 
dress. 
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Stains on flannels may be removed by 
applying yolk of egg and glycerine in 
equal quantities. Leave it for half an 
hour and then wash out. 











Where there are small children in the 
family and many little frocks to be made, 
the narrow edging scalloped in colors is a 
simple and satisfactory trimming. 

Mail and Breeze Orchard Notes. 

The best plan in cutting potatoes for 
seed is to leave two eyes to each piece. 


Outside of the hotbed, all manure used 
in the garden should be fine and well 
rotted. 


A half day’s work in the orchard with 
the manure spreader will show up when 
apples are ripe next summer. 





It pays to take a little time in making 
rows in the garden. Long straight ones 
will make an easier job of cultivating. 


Sprouted beets or turnips from the 
cellar may be set out in the garden to 
make a crop of seeds for next fall or spring. 


A good crop for the orchard this spring 
would be cowpeas—wide strips sown be- 
tween the rows of trees. This would 
make good early hay and is also good for 
the soil. 





ee 
To Keep Trees from Leaning.—Before 
setting out a tree you will notice that 
it has one root that is longer and seems to 
have made a stronger growth than all the 
rest. Place the tree so this predominating 
root extends te the south and is not 
cramped, and this root, will form a kind 
of brace that will keep the tree from inclin- 
ing northward as most of our orchard 
trees do. Also set the tree with the top 
leaning a little to the south. This wiil 
look odd at first but the tree will straighten 
in time. Preserve any prominent limb 
which extends out to the south as this will 
add weight to that side and keep the tree 
straight and it also shades the trunk on 
the south side. Proper pruning on the 
north side of*the tree will help to keep 
the tree from leaning that way. 
——o- 
When a red-headed, freckled-faced, bow- 
legged little runt marries a pretty girl, 
what better proof do you want that love 
is blind? 





—_—_——— Oe 
It isn’t always the flashy young man 
who is as quick as lightning. 


Many a girl goes abroad to finish an 
education that has never even begun. 


5 AND UP- 
WARD 
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SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER 1S NO CATCH. 
It is a solid proposition to send, 
on trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot 

ilk; ma 
















Western 
Western poi 
dairy is large or small, write 
us and obtain our handsome 
free catalog. Address: 
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THE OLDEST FRUIT JOURNAL IN AMERICA 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor 
The Highest Authority on Fruit Growing 


Thousands of Prosperous 
Fruit Growers have obtained success 
while following Mr. Green's advice. 
You can do it too. 

Read Green's Fruit Grower and learn 
how. It tells the whole story month by 
month. 

Send One Dollar and get Green's 
Fruit Grower for thirty-six months. 
Send to-day and we will send you Mr. 
Green's famous book ‘How I Made The 
Old Farm-Pay."’ 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
91 Wall St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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24 GREEN’S FRUI ROWER MAY Byway 
7" : ae Dans 
The Indians. Mail and Breeze Poultry Notes oc 
Under an oak that shades the lawn I found Shi aire 
An arrow-fiint, which brought before my eyes Chickens and an orchard are In Zo00d W 
The buried past. I saw the forest rise company. 
In eet oe apnead its apo twilight a I 
And faintly heard the echoing glens resounc¢ Sifted « ‘ 3 neu 
With the wild shouts of the departed race f “ys d ashes make good dusting material he st: 
That drew the bow and arrow in the chase, or the hens. we 
And roved in glory on their native ground. and bi 
—Thomas T. Swinburne. Plowing up runs and yards is @ season now Pp 
° ed Ue - ° ~ 
= ale als Sarai ising able job now. minds 
These are the things I prize f whe 
And hold of deepest worth: - : gs 
Lizht of the sapphire skies The less exercise market birds get, the 7 
‘eace of the silent hills, pos at : Ne e] 
Shelter of forest, comfort of the grass, quicker they will fatten. etting 
Music of the birds, murmur of little rills, 7 * 8 Co 
yeep of Sends that swiftly pass, rhe way to get the jump on mites and — 
And efter the shower, sae is : : ‘ er 
epee er mae lice is to start after them right now, sean : 
And of the good brown earth | : 3 a he 
And best of all, along the way, friendship and mirth, Dump the litter from the nests oftener sas en 
Van Dyke. now and burn it just as soon as dumped a 
— pe ; e ni 
h Poultry Notes. = fit deat en tM ext Poultry wire tacked over a shall : broody 
WwW . . ae pn | perms ow ee “= --—-- - Ow box k € 
rong feeding of little chicks, turkeys, | . makes a good feeder for bran or g dry flock 
ducks and geese when they are ready wal BUSIEST HEN IN THE COUNTRY. keep the pens well cleaned and there is mash. : rsist 
their first food, is likely to cause trouble | One at Cornell Has Produced 257 Eggs lots of opening in the front or sunny side n the 
that cannot be remedied later. For little | In a Year. to let in fresh air. I keep a litter of from Chills, wet food and lack of sunshine app require 
chicks and turkeys, or poults as the latter Clarietion ered four to five inches of oat straw onthe floor the main causesof bowel trouble in chicks gow 
are called, there is nothing better than the | foe NJ nee (ground floor) have dry bran and oyster i in hat 
dry grain chick feed which is oe While it isnot possible tostate the exact shells in hoppers in front of them all the Where the dropping boards are mage for thr 
ers in poultry feeds and supplies. The | average production of eggs per hen none time. Have galvanized water fountains of matched lumber the job of cleanin they ve 
best brands are made of different grains, | Year 1t 1s conservatively estimated in the and give fresh water three times a day. them is easier. é dition | 
in the right proportion to properly nourish | United States to be about seventy. By A head of cabbage to each pen a day and same ti! 
the chick and poult, without causing) improved methods of breeding, feeding and neat seraps three times a week. Whole _ If a new poultry house is to be built this ters WO 
digestive troubles and without any waste. selection, birds have been found with grain consists of corn, cats and buck- spring see if there isn’t a sandy spot handy Agail 
These grains are cracked fine se that the | actual individual records of 200 to 257 wheat thrown in litter, and three times a on which to locate it. ° f usually 
little fellows have no difficulty in eating | ¢f2s & year. week they get small potatoes boiled and —_—_9——_—— hens m 
them.—H. A. Nourse in Farmer’s Wife. Only one hen has been found at Cornell mixed with bran, with a littlesalt. Inter- If there is anything known that, will for the 





A eee 
Loves Chickens.—Green’s Fruit 
Geo. Avrey of this place is the 


Cat 


Grower: 


proud possessor of a remarkable young} 


eat, which is a companion to his chickens 
young and old—and never offers harm to 
the young chicks and besides, roosts with 
them (on the roost, surrounded by them. ) 
and cannot be induced to stay in the house. 
but invariably seeks the companionship of 
the chickens.—E. Kruse, Clifton, N. Y. 












that laid as high as 257 eggs in a year, but 
this one example of the degree of perfec- 
tion to which the breeders’ art has at- 
tained is valuable for the pace it sets for 
| others to follow and surpass. The net 
profit obtained from the sale of these 
257 eggs amounted to $5.06. 





cites 

A game preserve for wild fowl will 
be established by the American Game 
Protective and Propagating Association 
aceording to the March bulletin of the 
association. A tract of land on Cape 
God: cogsisting of between five and six 
thofisand acres, with about 20 ponds and 
growths of timber, has been secured and 
wild duck, quail, ruffled grouse and pheas- 
ants will be raised for distribution among 
the members of the association. 

This organization is engaged at pres- 
ent in urging the establishment of such 
preserves, arguing that if unmolested 
the birds would breed in such plentiful 








national poultry food and a pinch_of 
cayenne. This is there wet mash. Now 
the hens in the 12 x 12 pen are all right, but 
in the other pen all to once they will seem 
to get weak almost loose the use of their 
legs and sit around, they will try to go 
as long as they can. It will come some- 
times in two or three hours. I take tham 
out and put them in tne cow stable and 
in 10 to 12 hours they seem to be all right. 
Put them back and the first thing I will 
see two or three more getting week. I 
have one that has lost the use of her legs 
entjrely, yet she seems well, her comb is 
red as can be, but cannot move. She has 
been so three or four days and does not 
seem to get any better. First along about 
two weeks ago there was only one like that 
but now quite a few seems to be getting 
so. I have had them shut up all winter 
end are still shut up. Have laid good all 
winter. Can you tell me what is the 
and what to do. I am a sub- 


start hens to laying it is cooked lean meat. 
chopped fine. An ounce daily to each hen 
is sufficient, with half an ounce of chopped 
scalded alfalfa and one ounce of bran.’ 





Poultry and Small Fruit. 

Keeping of poultry combined with care 
of small fruit’ makes the land doubly 
useful and the profit more than double, 
as each crop assists in the protection of 
the other, while the waste enriches the 
soil, and, if well stirreg, rotation of crops 
and heslth of fowls Be better than if 
either is pursued alone, Xiys the Michigan 
Poultry Breeder. 

With the exception of strawberries 
and grapes, fowls enjoy the shade of the 
vines, without injury to the crop, and 
will do much good in picking up the fallen 
fruit and thereby destroying the worm, 
which does much toward preventing the 
scourge of these insects during another 
season. The shade, too, is very essential 


cles with it. 100 ik —— — b that thelr kind would Aen matter x 
$ conde wa a ramus og ey ° é nee scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower and : 
beonze ball eee overrun the territory surrounding the would not do without it. Hoping to hear oe tap aed aa summer ne 
TRON the ghoat are abw a = ba aoa whieh from you soon.—R. H. Rockwell, N.Y. bush the working of the soil keeps the 
Solution comes in contact with ton ps ees ee a. Tay Eg : moisture in the ground and improves the 
— With than any he Bi Thi in My Lis f R. H. Rockwell:—It is very evident crop. If the little chicks are free to runin 
dealt Mt thes ghee ants — a ee ae you have too many fowls for the the garden as well, their food will consist 
fos fen "Camel Te eee amount of space you give them. The of worms and insects injurious to the 
fact that they are laying in cold weather plants; in this little difference the amount 





ts, Ce plete line, 
pos PATED MPEG J. 








































The biggest thing in my line of business 
is the hen that produces eggs most econo- 
mically. There are great possibilities 
in the hen, in the way of producing food 
for human consumption. A few years 

0, or to be more correct, two or three 
thousand years ago, fowls didn’t lay eggs 
for human consumption; they laid a few 
for hatching for producing young. The 
ancients didn’t eat eggs. ere was no 
e industry. then. Now probably a 
bilion dollars’ worth of eggs are eaten 
annually by the civilized peoples of the 
globe. That is quite an industry that 
has grown up. Thewagh all the cen- 
turies the productive capacity of the hen 
has been improving. This has been the 
result of the slow process of natural selec- 
tion. If that tremendous business has 
been developed in the absence of any 
methodical system of breeding, what may 
not be accomplished by following system 
or intelligent methods of breeding? says 








indicates that the large number of fowls 
have kept ach other warm and it is nob 
necessarily an indication of their being 
in perfect. condition. 

We suggest that you give them a 
variety of grit, especially some grit made 
of granite or other stone. Oyster shells 
are good, but not the natural grit for 
poultry. 

We also suggest that you take the dry 
bran or mash away from them for a time. 
if fed too much bran both fowls and 
horses become weakened. It would be 
better to feed them the whole grain every 
day and give them the feed containing 
bran not more than two or three times a 
week. The bran is cathartic in its nature 
and if given in too large quantities or too 
often weakens the fowls. 

The two things to do are to give them 
more room and stone grit, and take the 
bran away from them for awhile.—Reply 








of food saved in feeding them will be 
many dollars during the year. Mam 
breeders seem afraid to let their poultry 
have access to the garden and berry field, 
whil2 I have always found their presence 
a benefit to the crop. My flock is healthy, 
free from lice and disease, always laying 
and go about with a lively cackle, seeming- 
ly glad that they are so, and I reap a 
profit from them just because I give 
them nature’s way as far as possible in 
chickendom. ; 

To conclude, I think $20 worth of fruit 
and $20 worth of eggs and poultry can be 
raised on a single village let each year. 


—— 

A million eggs a day are received at 
the New York port and all must be tested. 
The eggs are unloaded from a big case 
into a machine tester and passed along 
in front of the operater who sits opposite 
a reflector. The only light that reaches 











James Dryden, Poultry Department, by R. E. Burleigh. this reflector must go through the eggs. “All of a 
Oregon Agricultural College in Spokes- N. B.—We invite our poultry men ‘They are then passed on by an automatic and four b 
man Review. readers to diagnose the cause and cure for tray. By this machine 72,000 eggs have 

The demand for better eggs and more of this subscribers hens.—Editor. been tested in 4 1-2 hours. By the old eiéitinus 

them will never be met if breed improve- o——— method it would have taken a week or ters ee 

ments be left to slow evolution as in the With Reason. more to do the same work, Several of several r 

past. It is possible to accomplish in a Chicago Tribune. these machines are in use on Market Street vitality. 

PUZZLE PICTURE few years by system or intelligence, what 7 11. 4 sy eatd the old rooster, “you im this eity for candling the eggs each day HI year the, 

What is lacking, what is wanted, or |! required centuries to accomplish with- wens Mins Prank ag Raeapeter i: you as they come from Kansas. will be. 

g, t nted, t are making a most tremendous racket over Aa 

what is the best title for the above a a ae ee EY eee one egg.” eas ae My idea 
cut? The individual who sends in|. "")" 8 smog cage « othe te “Perhaps you don’t know,” clucked the Cost of Making Eggs. , to get ou 
the best answer to the above puzzle | “°Y f * Eee adi a al oes todvth. old hen, “that eggs are worth 2 1-2 cents ,,_™ the seventeen weeks from ea For the 
together with his subscription for Bea ades ho mye .* en. Study = apiece these ~ the eae * 1901, to March 29, 1902, and in the — made as 
Green’s Fruit Grower will receive a seme 3 tm peed mad rey hn nd. ““That’sexactly what I’m kicking about,” period of 1902-3, fin pinagga. Be fowl high and 
gift of Three Dollars. Competition = dada — a ty rom the best and returned the rooster. “It takes a whole 'ePresenting ten, owners ee ae partment 
on thie pale wil close June Bret Ht eit is ealled, which en- dove of sch cee as tho one you arg {eng undeg, direction ofthe Cansy I pri 
. ables us to keep tab on the individual cackling over, madam, to Ook NkS roduction of eggs was 22.8 per one hun- 1 
Gg Riptoes Maven son Aik beak” Celore tees |hen, is probably the biggest discovery cents. Now stop your noise!’ Seal fowls. - “ ge 
60 page book 10c. J.A.Bergey, Box J,Telford,Pa. that has been made in the poultry business o———- During the same period the average door in y 
rince poultry-keeping began to assume Pigeons form a means of revenue for a food cost of one dozen eggs was neatly the caret: 
Th awe: importance of a big industry. If enough Jos Angeles, Cal., man who found that to eighteen (.177) cents. The flocks that en wishe 
The Association of Amer. farmers or poultrymen would use the meet the demand of dealers and satisfy laid most eggs during December al a double ¢ 

ican Advertisers has ex- trapnest it wouldn’t take very long to the appetite of the public he must raise at January laid most eggs also in March. the hen 
eae and certified to build up a two billion dollar industry. Jeast 15,000 of the little feathered crea- The egg production of pullets was notably not so ay 
licatio ee eee 34 pub- The trapnest should be a standard of tures every year. Fifteen thousand little in excess of that of hens particularly 52 y using 1 
ceacitinad ng jeg et of circulation perfection for all poultry raisers who wish white and gray pigeons, called squabs in the earlier periods when the price of eggs of hens n 
in the Association’s re- to increase the productive qualities of the vernacular of the produce market, go was highest. And if all 
port only are guaranteed. , fowls. out to all parts of the United States from The average cost of feeding one hundred easy to le 
Association of American Adver tisers Aap ae this farm, for T. Y. Johnson, the owner, hens for seventeen weeks was $35.33. he by not let 
No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. W. Y. City. Mr. Green:—I have a little trouble with has no rival in the country. His farm, average value of product exceeded Ut 18 no cont 
on nae my fowls and write you to see if I ean find which is the only one inthe world, covers eost of food by $16.13 per one hum rh Thus it; 
Bic es Secrest ne ~~ _| out what is the matter. The hens seers an area of eight acres. Three gigantic fowls. The summary shows that wc his flock 
to be doing finely, they are mostly S. C. lofts contain almost 10,000 rooms. The all the five thousand two hundred — Utilize his 

white leghorn hens, afewyearlings but the menu for each n-eal is: One wagonload of the average daily production during thi N Set hens, 

Stewart Automatic Awl] | most of them pu.ullets. They are laying screenings, two sacks of wheat, twelve four weeks was pres os nearly five bit 

WILL MEND good, am getting an average of 65 eggs gallons of boiled r eat, and about half a The average cost of all the eggs (15 oe Raisi 
sre ANYTHING = | |from115hens. Ihave 50in one peni12x12 barrel of stale bread soaked in water. number) was about one and one- -_ 

Send for Catalogue | | feet and 65 in another pen 10 x 24 feet. I This costs on an average of £300 a month. cents each. should he 
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Does It Pay to Set Hens? 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By A. W. Richardson, Me. 

Incubators and brooders having reached 
the stage of perfection which they have, 
and being sold at the reasonable prices 
now prevailing, there is a question in the 
minds of farmers and small poultrymén, 
of whether or not it really pays to set 

s. 
Pere is no question but what the 
setting of hens is much of a bother and 
takes considerable time. But there are 
other points as well to consider. It has 
been my experlence that it does pay to 
hens. 
we spring months of April and May is 
the natural time for hens to become 
proody and want to hatch and raise a 
flock of chicks and the breaking up of 
rsistent sitters is sometimes a task. 

n the course of the year hens usually 
require a rest, and it has always seemed 
to me that if the hens could be utilized 
in hatching chicks and brooding them 
for three or four weeks, that in this way 
they could get their rest, be in prime con- 
dition to go to laying again and at the 
same time the trouble of breaking up sit- 
ters would be done away with. 

Again, in these two months, eggs are 
usually at their lowest price, and if the 
hens must take a rest, this is a good time 
for them to take it. I also believe that 





small-egg breeds or small mongrel stock. | 
It should also be remembered that the | 
dark-plumaged varieties do not, as a rule, 
look as well when dressed as poultry of 
other colors. 

Usually, more interest is taken with a 
a flock of fowls that are of the same breed 
and color, and it is an established fact 
that such a flock produces a more uniform 
product, which invariably secures to the 
owner higher prices than can be derived 
from the product of a mongrel flock. 

As soon as the hatching season is over 
all male birds should be marketed, they 
having no influence whatever on the num- 
ber of eggs laid, and eggs produced. by 
flocks composed of females only keep 
much better than eggs frem hens that are 
allowed to run with males. 

As soon as the cockerels weigh three- 
quarters of a pound they should be 
penned for 10 or 12 days and fed all they 
will eat of corn chop or a wet mash com- 
posed of 2 parts corn meal, 1 part bran, 
and 1 part low-grade flour. If this mix- 
ture can be dampened with skim milk, 
it will add much to its fattening and 
bleaching qualities. Birds that are being 
fattened should be fed in troughs rather 
than in litter, as exercise at this time is 
not conducive to rapid gains in weight. 
The birds should be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible. 








“All of a Kind’’ is the name the photographer gives this picture. 
“All of a Kind”’ simply refers to the little chicks. 


and four boys. 





continued hatching by means of incuba- 
tors and rearing in brooders tends, in 
several generations, to lessen the flock 
vitality. And if a few hens are set each 
year the general trend of vigor and vitalit 
will be upward rather ‘than downward. 
My idea is to use incubators as well so as 
to get our chicks out as early as possible. 
For the use of sitting hens a box may be 
made as long as one desires, one foot 
high and two feet wide divided into com- 
partments each a foot long. These 
compartments are divided by a three 
inch partition, the back half of the com- 
partment being used for the nest itself. 
ach compartment has an individual 
door in which a small hole is cut so that 
the caretaker may know when the sitting 
en wishes to come off. The advantage of 
a double compartment lies in the fact that 
the hen, becoming uneasy or hungry, is 
hot so apt to break and foul her eggs. 
y using two tiers of nests quite a number 
of hens may be set in a small building. 
And if all are in one building it is quite 
fasy to let them off to eat and drink and 
-y hot letting them all off at once there 
18 No confusion. 
Thus it seems that if a man can increase 
» Anegind ak and at the same time 
bs od his brooding hens that it pays to 
onhs, 


——_0O——_—_—_——— 
Raising Poultry on the Farm. 


The general b r 
: purpose breeds of poultry 
should he kept on the farm, rather than 








I see a kitten on the top platform 





Poultry in the South. 
By C. A. Green. 


I have considerable to say in this issue 
of Green’s Fruit Grower about the south 
and Florida in particular. I have aimed 
to tell the truth and have feared that many 
northern men would be defrauded or de- 
ceived by buying Florida land that they 
have not seen on the supposition that it 
was fertile, whereas much of it is not 
fertile and much of it is swamp land. 
But Florida and other points in the south 
seem to be especially favorable for poul- 
try keeping. One drawback to poultry 
keeping in the north is the long winters 
and the expense of feeding poultry dur- 


ing a period when they are not laying|{ 


eggs or putting on much flesh. In the 
south, especially in Florida, there is no 
winter to speak of, therefore the poultry 
can forage about the fields all the year 
round, producing more eggs and being 
more economically cared for throughout 
twelve months of the year. When I 
wake up at midnight or later in Florida 
I would hear the crowing of many thous- 
and roosters. I never have heard so many 
crowing at one time. Every colored man 
has his poultry yard. 


_——_-0O--—_— 


The snaps of life are aquired by the 
men who have plenty of ginger. 





We can all draw our own inferences, but 


Bigger Hatches With Only 
> 1 Gal. Oil To Hatch— One 
Filling of Lamp The X-Ray Incubator act- 


aummmme ually brings a new stand- 
ard of artificial hatching 

to anyone who has used the old style, wasteful machines. It is the one incubator today 
that’s built on the right principle with the lamp underneath, in the center, and not on 

the side. This means perfect distribution of heat in the egg-chamber and no outside 
cold. Weuse alarge oil tank holding 4 to 8 quarts of oil—making only one filling of 
the lamp, but just four quarts are all that’s needed for hatch. Old style machines 
have to be filled every day. The X-Ray saves both work and money! Heat is regu- 
lated by our patented automatic trip which cuts down flame at burner when 
egg chamber gets too hot—this is a big saving of oil. The ever successful 


X-Ray Incubator 


fms other exclusive and proven features that you will like. It opens from the top— 
mae te double glass panels so you can see the thermometer at any time without 
le 




































ng in outside air on eggs. Ventilate or turn cease by simply raising the lid, 
There are no sliding heavy drawers to break the ges. -Ray is heated to hatching 
temperature in just 15 minutes—others take 4 to 8 hours because of theirvld style . 
principle. ao7 is made of all genuine California redwood, covered completely 
with enamelc.isteel, beautiful rosewood finish, legs galvanized, strongly braced. 
Every X-Ray incubator fully guaranteed. X-Ray results are the biggest results. 


Write Today For Free Book No.'39 
Learn all about i-tag construction—why X-Ray is entirely different 
and wonderfully better than any other. Read why women and all mere 
beginners have such big success every time with the X-Ray! Write today 
—this is very important news—worth money! _.- - 
Wayne, Neb. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY, 




















‘ll Help You Pay for Your 
| ne tl b ato r yon ot et 7 
New JEWEL INCUBATOR 


Low Factory Price on Improve 
OW you can start raising chickens feeling confident of 
success. I actually help you buy your outfit. 
For ten minutes of your time at home, I’ll split the price 
on my famous, record-hatching Improved New JewelIncubator 
—furnish you absolutely free a $25.00 Correspondence Course so you 
can go right ahead making biggest profits right from the start—give 
* pe a big book telling all about Incubators and Brooders—sixty days’ FREE trial. 
could not possibly make such a remarkable offerif my Improved New Jewel Hatcher 
were not such an extraordinary machine. 
means that every Jewel sold brings me 
other orders andI am going more than 
half way to get one in every community. 
Give Me Just Ten Minutes of 
Your Time at Home § Jewel Poultry Machines. 
and you get this high grade, world-beater Im- 
proved Jewel at a price lower than you would | | 
pay for a cheap, ordinary machine. Think of the WARRG 2. oc cce--a+. sceccevccccecccccccecese cocscesesseese 
magnificent saving. It’s an Incubator bargain Py r 


sur ing anything ever before attempted. Hurry 
cummmae==w ewe awee sas «= aes = 
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It does all and more than I claim. This 
Seam G@eaww eas eG eee Ss ee = 


Dept. 133 Minneapolis, Minn. 


j. W. Factories, Inc:—Please send ful! 
particulars about your most attractive offer on 
















we don’t ‘have to color them. 





a ital or the coupon to me quick. 
y Dt? HY 0 


M, W. SAVAGE, President 
O ?, 
BORED 


The New Orange and 
Fruit Knife 


All of that sticky feeling is gone when you eat an orange 
with one of these knives. With a set of these knives in the home 
you can treat your guests 
to oranges without making 
them wish they hadn’t 
come. These special orange 
and fruit knives are forged 
from one piece of solid steel 
and are carefully ground 
and tempered. First 
covered with a coat of pure 
copper and then with the 
best pennyweight standard 
plate of pure silver war- 
ranted. 
The complete set of six beautiful fruit knives are packed in 
a satin lined case, making a handsome article for the sideboard 
and a valuable addition to the home equipment. The simple but 
very effective little cutting point on the back enables one to re- 
move the peel from the orange or similar fruit without punctur- 
ing the inner skin or soiling your fingers. A set of these orange 
and fruit knives ought to be in every home. 


How to Get the Complete Set 


Send us ten new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower for 
one year at thirty-five cents each; or send us three new sub- 
scribers for five years at $1.00 each, and we will send you a com- 
plete set in a handsome case all charges prepaid to your door. 
This number of subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower can be ob- 
tained in any neighborhood with very little effort. Why not 
start out at once and get your friends to subscribe to the best 
fruit paper in America and secure free for your own use a 
complete set of these handsome and valuable fruit knives. 

Do it now and be the first one in your community to secure 
this valuable prize. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The morning dawns with an unwonted crimson An Abandoned Town 4. Use d oil 1 trim the | ; at Spri G wa 
the flowers more odorous seem; the garden birds | Written for Green’s Fruit a 7 d step pe Ol “4 ene : if he pil _ Spr ng ardening. 
ing Hater, and the ome sun ae the a iy As Momly e cast once a day and oitener if the oil 1s Buffalo Express. £6 
earth with an unusual brightness; all nature smiles, Time has effaced nearly every trace poor. : : | take my garden seeds in h: 
and the whole world is pleased.—D. K. Lee. Of that once prosperous street, 5. Remove infertile eggs and dead And Pitan fl an pace off the la “ay ; 
The man that hath not music in himself, and | A Raa e aaee Somes ene germs on the sixth or eighth day and test Then unafraid ms j 
a moved with a | of oat sounds, is fit for | ” a again about the fifteenth day. I take the spade 
reasons, stratagems, and spoils; let no man trust | Here and there stands a log shanty, 6. The second day commence turning pes 
him.—Shakespeare. An d over there a dri t of 4 sear te a date, iRncuns ballan & Hay, wietning andevedinn, And for the snapshots proudly stand ; : 
Preposterous ass! that never read so far to know Rite ac et vite : at regular intervals, and continue the . : : 
terous ass! tha re far. s p-eared, black and tan hound. eg : Bi 4 A crop of things that land 4 
a aaaee why — was — Lae it py turning until the eighteenth day. But thay heen» « Samana th will 7: ar, Des 
ae aaa —Sabespente, ee a eee ae ome Not a vistage of fruit and beauty | 7. Run the machine at 102 1-2 degree A man I ist d ough ul care; five y‘ 
ean “s a nancy 3 old gardens remain, throughout, allowing the temperature to Will pl been 
The lark, that holds observance to the sun i “eon re ee ek . > i mene run up just before hatching to 104 degree While I h id plant and hoe, friend 
Quavered his clear notes in the quiet air, | i ai a cca a ge as bs as ar 11le old down the easy chair: eet 
Ang on the me » mormaring nase dia, run, | Shas « SaiNA cit Sees ante datey eaneete wel 166 ee dl i Oo inclined, not about 
- . ilst t e please ep-vens her fairest livery wears. | Remain, and to the tail-board endeavoring to cnec 1e rise, My melons safely shall mature a £00! 
—- od your ween, catches on ——_o—— Strawberries luscious be secure ro 4 rs 
The bird that sings on highest wing, ihn St elated nit A Study of the Egg But I shall not . aloe 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; > * al witli : Pe y i P i 2 do no’ 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, | Se ee Car... The Maine st&tion has been making a =. on 7 ee ance ( 
Rae ee Tyco coved ag ee rest; And all the people that were there careful analysis of the eggs of domestic om BOs On amateur. for m 
y e we sce ! ade 7 a . ae 
What honor hath bumility.—Montgomcry. | That a decade ago—was a town. fowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, guinea to obt 
Pe) tare 5 j en fowls and common hens. Keeping Eggs Fresh for Hatching, to any 
ay hath awakened a ings that be, Sach morning, when my waking eyes first see, ave > i 2g i . add 
The larks and the thrush and the swallow free, Through the wreathed lattice, golden day appear, Pen es = woe ye the ~~ a ong eggs for a hatch, either of I an 
And the milkmaid’s song and the mower’s scythe, | Tnere sits a robin on the old elm tree, shells, being abou 0 per cent. 0 e turkeys or hens, and it will taxe Several] womal 
And the matin-bell, and the mountain bee.—Shelley. | And with such stirring music fills my ear, whole weight of the eggs. days to collect them, keep them on am at 
ts seta Bihietes nenh dt neato 4 ey —— nied mee had fear, The average of thirty-four samples of blanket or comfort and turn often Deu. of son 
s Z sur é d eel ag yas wont >, ‘ Sipe. ree sea . : whe gy + 
To think chat man should cast a stain When hope was young, and life itself were new. hens’ eggs gave 11.2 per cent. for shell. ble this blanket twice, making it four ply throug 
On those they hate; that sister woman, ee Rae Turkey eggs ran slightly above hen then spread on a floor in a cool room’ partné 
So credited with graces human, a " " i i ring arg . P 
Rat any 4 og any cause , Grape Vine Supported By Poultry oF il ry on ne ee ee paged yrite, wed —_ A and lay them _ 
Our gentle hands should show thcir claws— = | . 2 4 ° I . very day when at 1s 
That mid so much of bloom and bud Yard Fence. — The shells of the goose eggs averaged put in the fresh eggs take both hands acquai 
Stand men and women slinging mud! The above photograph indicates that 12.8 per cent. of all. and roll the eggs, one hand following the think 
the high wire fence enclosing a poultry Guinea fowl eggs should be unusually other, until all the eggs have been moved, you pt 
D@UBLE YOUR PROFITS yard may make an excellent support strong, as their shells form 14.4 per cent. of It saves handling the eggs one by one and girl of 
Pcie Suis aeeianina hese for grape vines, and at the same time their weight. it is nature’s way. A hen rolls the e wife, V 
in hand. Double your income—raise furnish welcome shade for the poultry + -0 with her i 
! k ' head each day after dropping comin{ 
during the hot weather. her egg in the nest. Eggs saved in this pleases 


Pittsfield Barred Rocks 
They have always been bred for 
early maturity, heavy laying, strong 
vitality. Points that make profits. 
Send for Book, *'Money-Making Poultry 
Pittsfield Poultry Farm Co. 
414 Main Street, Pittsfield, Me. 











SUMMER SESSION 
Mechanics Institute 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
June 24th to August 16th 





Accredited Courses: 
Regular Students; (3) for Delinquent Students; (4) 
for Prospective Studenis. 

Manual Training, Applied Art, Domestic Art 

Domestic Science, Pedagogical, Academic 


(1) for Teachers; (2) for 





There are many buildings about every 
farm whch would be beautified by plant- 
ing grape vines and training them up the 
sides of the buildings. We seldom see 
poultry houses, dwelling houses or farm 
barns ornamented with grape vines. You 
can buy grape vines for ten or twenty 
cents each which will bear many bushels 
of fruit each year and at the same time 
beautify your home. 

Some people plant grape vines near the 


jtrunks of bearing fruit trees and train 


$145,000 ,000 WORTH OF EGGS. 
That’s the Business the American 
Hen is Doing Every Year. 
George Fayette Thompson of the agri- 
cultural department has written a treatise 
upon the modern hen which contains 
information of interest. In the first 
place Mr. Thompson declares that the 
average get-rich-quick concern stands 
in about the same relation to an up-to-date 
hen as does an ice wagon to an automobile. 


As a rapid accumulator of financial re- 





way can be kept for a month in a cool 
room where the sun eannot reach them, 
Daily rolling and fresh air keeps them 
fresh. 
——_0—-—---—- 
Homemade Fire Extinguisher. 


A homemade fire extinguisher easily 
made and always ready for use can be 
made by any one. Procure the required 
number of thin, flat pint or quart bottles 
make @ solution composed of one gallon 
of water, three pounds of salt and one and 
one-half pounds of sal ammeniac, Fill 
the bottles not quite full and cork, seal 
the corks over with any sealing wax, tie 
a stout cord around the neck of each bot- 
tle and hang in any handy place. In 
case of fire shake one of the hottles slightly 


to mix contents and throw in such a man- 
ner that it will break as close as possible 


Tuition: $26.00 per session for not exceeding 
three courses. Extra time will begivenin all courses 
to make them equal to one, twoor three terms’ work. 





Board: $5.00 to $6.00 per week. 
For further information send for Bulletin. 


Address MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Rochester, N. Y. 





F seiapg the Automatic Combination Tool in 
your home county. A Fence Builder’s Tool, 
Post Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 
Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 


Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24lIbs. Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
tion, Write for special offer to live agents, 
Send no money. Name county where you live. 

AUTOMATIC a COMPAN 


















































the vine up the tree trunks and branches. 
I do not advise this. A better plan, if 


sources the hen is in the same class as oil 
wells and gold mines. The thoroughly 





to the fire. A gas is formed that will 
smother out the fire. By using the in- 
expensive extinguishers many small con- 
flagrations may be prevented, and many 
times the small fire will cause the big 
one if not placed under control in time.— 
Iowa Homestead. 
—_—_O-—_-_—-——- 
Gunpowder as Fertilizer. 

Farmers around Indian Head, the 
naval proving grounds, forty miles down 
the Potomac, probably will be very 
careful how they plow their fields and 











Box 127 joo! id, ind. ° : . s oa : . . ° 
—————EEEE | the orchard is not cultivated, is to plant modern hen no longer wastes her time empt their pipes, if certain experiments 
Stones Saaaiiiin Aenea tae a | the grape vine fifteen or twenty feet from hatching eggs. She leaves that work now being conducted by the superinten- 
* __ | the trunk of the tree, drive a stake into pores, 8 to the ee ee de- —- oe proving grounds are carried 
the ground leading from the grape vine as votes the time thus gained to the more much further. 
AG ENT: FOr COSTS ME ABOUT $1.00 planted to the tip ends of the branches of profitable labor of producing eggs. The navy finds itself with an elephant 
cumple machine, but it're deed tone nap of wontinine nui | the trees. ‘Then as the grape vine grows— .Consequently Professor Thompson has on its hands in the shape of a vast store 
got best housebold invention on earth. It's » mechanical] and it will grow much faster way from discovered that there is a proportionately of the old brown powder which was used 
jronder: and sells at-cicht, Put one cent against my two dol} the trunk of the tree than close to it— smaller number of fowls, but by the adop- before smokeless powder made its advent. The ut 
Elmer E. Stevens, 1433 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. | the vine will of itself become attached to tion of labor and time saving machines The brown powder cannot be used in the a dise ha 
the ends of the branches and bear fruit the lesser number has been able to pro- new guns and there does not seem to be the foren 
freely. duce a constantly increasing output of any practicable way to revcover the salt few mom 
The above photograph is from the Chis- eggs. The treatise contains so much peter and other valuable constituents 
pa Farm, Mass. and represents the com- interesting information about the hen of the powder. : hoping 
Oo ato bination brooder and laying house with and her product that Secretary Wilson So the naval officers are experiment- Is ther 
hot water heating system with capacity has determined to incorporate it in the ing with the powder to adapt it for use on me : 
for one thousand chicks. The owner forthcoming year book of the department as a fertilizer by submerging it in water ef a lon 
says the grape vine is one C. A. Green of agriculture. until it is soft enough to spread over the up hop 
Uu & sent him and that it is very productive a land. If that does not prove feasible the charact 
and makes a fine show. Roup.—Mrs. C. H. G., New York, has Powder will be dumped into the sea. good C 
also Curculio or the Cotton, Tobac- . ~ some Plymouth Rock fowls that dis- a years o! 
co, Cabbage, Currant, or Apple P charge from the nostrils and swell below How to Register Letters. dark b: 
Tree Worm, the fly or worm on Incubator Practice. the eyes. The swelling in some cases So many uses have been invented by the pounds. 
Cucumber, Squash or Melon Vines, Whenever poultry keeping has become a @@tirely closes the eye. This disease is public for the special stamp issued by the send re 
or any other leaf-eating, crop- prominent feature in farming operations called roup for want of a better name. Postoffice Department for registered mail Bachelc 
destroying insect it has almost invariably been the rule that peepee Seng _ bo net pea = — sick that Postmaster —— a his —— a 
incubators have been introduced. This is . ROC 8 a warm are wondering if people ever will learn etter ¢ 
SEY Cae SY essential, since chicks can then be hatched _ and on el the nostrils and mouth what’s what in postage. The - chief lowa. 
Pi 5 B Kill in time for the early broiler market and in W'*2 Warm water, using a syringe to do trouble seems to be that people think a in past 
lerce s ug wer time for the pullets to mature for fall and 8% then take a pitcher of boiling water letter with a registry stamp on it takes similar 
AR tert indi ct winter laying. and put a piece of camphor the size of a ¢are of itself. never t¢ 
Save your profits! You can’t afford to Another profitable feature is the saving hickory nut in it, hold the fowl’s head To register a letter, the sender first togethe 
take chances with new, untried products. of attendants’ labor and of the hens’ time. °V¢" it for ten minutes, repeat three times must affix the proper postage. Then he other p 
Make sureof success right at the start, Three hundred and fifty eggs are as easily a day. Also give a teaspoonful cod liver must put on a registry stamp, or its difficult 
Pierce’s Bug Killer has been in use for 24 rae i ineub: as oil at a dose twice a day. If the swelling equivalent in postage. With stamps are re; 
years—it is used by the great majority of managed in an incubator as 35 eggs under Cae iin aie dm ih ail apllnid aan 2q en postage. whicl 
the most successful growers in the coun- three hens. he t y id P <i ? t ; ith oe out properly affixed, he must take the letter _ I 
try. Economical—low first cost—small In operating an incubator to the best ‘ id loti ter and wash it with carbolic to the registry window, where it will Be There 
Sapisir wabdaaah ae cheer Geltuion advantage it will be found that, even with 91° '0110n- entered by a clerk and the sender WI looking 
insect. Worth its whole cost as a fertil- the best machines, the most accurate PR SN receive a receipt. who are 
izer alone. regulaticn of heat in the egg chamber is The Golden Willow Tree. i aa aera a na j the me 
Righ i i to be had ina room where the temperature © When Nature combed her verdant hair, If you are made of the stuff that wins, = % 
~ tee ptednateiagecyeigeedl is constant and the ventilation good. And found herself so fresh and sweet nobody can keep you back, for if you 00 pc 
of you, Every day you delay means les- cellar is about the best place, as a rule, and free, x not find your chance where you are, YoU to hh “ah 
sened profitsat theendof the year. Don’t that can be found. : ; She straightway gave it to the flowing will find it somewhere else. th ust 
eerie ae Cg erage “aay eed ate plants 41 | Good ventilation is essential, since the ir Gans ' i e obj 
ready to act at the nadueetamen” little chicks require aconsiderable amount And made the golden willow tree. “Qne o’ de mos’ curiosest things bout " cae 
; of oxygen for the vital functions and the -~0———— a fool,’? said Uncle Eben, “‘is de way ak 1 
Prices: S00 ib. Bale” Sabo lamp of the machine exhausts the supply The Agricultural Department tells he’ll holler and git mad if you don’t let is. I 
iat bina: gaia ue inte ox in its immediate vicinity where the ven- gardeners how to get rid of cutworms, him show off his misfortune.’’—Washing- mest b 
paper currency. But DON’T WAIT— tilation is imperfect. The following are by mixing bran with arsenic and cheap ton Star. on » DE 
send for your supply right away. a few points which are worth observing molasses and placing lumps of the poison- PYicio 
in the running of any incubator: ed bait about the plants ov2r night, | Maud—Mill Oldun thinks that hotel Saver: 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 1. Read the manufacturer’s directions which is the time when the cutworms are clerk just lovely. well rec 
4275 Rockefeller Bidg. CLEVELAND, 0. and comply with them. active. Every gardener will agree that © Ethel—Why so? gentlem 
4 2. Set the machine up level and see if there is anything in this world that is | Maud—He wrote opposite her name to help. 
‘When you write advertisers that it remains level. ; fit only to be poisoned it is the eutworm.— on the hotel register: ‘Suite 16.”— he publishe 
3. Do not allow a draft in the machine. Boston Globe. Club Fellow. aun. 
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How Can I Find a Good Wife? 

Dear Aunt Hannah: I have for the last 
five years been looking for a wife, but have 
been unable to find one. I have no girl 
friends. I know a number of girls of 
about my age whom I think would make 
a good wife for me, but I do not know if 
any of them would accept my friendship, 
and as I am bashful and a poor talker, I 


do not know how to obtain the acquaint- 
ance of any of them. Would it be proper 
for me to write them and in that way try 


to obtain acquaintance. (No, don’t write 
to anyone not introduced.) 

I am a lonely bachelor who longs for a 
woman’s love and companionship, but 
am at a loss to know how to win the love 
of some good girl. I am tired of going 
through life alone and long for a life 

artner. I have heard that there is a 
mate for all of us, but how to find the girl 
that is to be my life partner and become 
acquainted is a puzzle. What do you 
think of advertising for a wife. Could 
you put me in communication with some 
girl of about my age who would be a good 
wife, who would have no objection to be- 
coming a farmer’s wife. I would be 
pleased to correspond with some girl, 


still a bachelor. This man would seem 
to be lacking in some essential character- 
istics that would prevent his being 
successful in any pursuit. Some people 
are not attractive enough personally to 
attract the other sex, or do not pay suf- 
ficient attention to their personal appear- 
ance and dress, or are not interesting 
enough to satisfy an intelligent person 
as a life partner. 

Now to this bachelor, as a parting word, 
I would say polish yourself. Get your 
hair cut, keep well shaved, spend more 
money on your clothes, travel more, go 
out into society more, attend the church 
sociables, read more, get interested in 
art and music, attend lectures. Try to 
to make yourself worthy of some good 
woman and then hustle for all you are 
worth and I do not doubt of your final 
success. Do not advertise for a wife. 

I shall not keep this young man’s ad- 
dress, therefore no one should write me 
asking that I send this young man their 
letters. 

——_—?O-~ 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply: The gist of 
this letter is that this young man‘is in 
love and wants me to tell him whether or 
not to propose marriage and how soon to 
get married, 

These are questions that would be diffi- 
cult for anybody to decide and must in 
any event be left entirely with the young 
man himself, I read between the lines of 
this young man’s letter that he would like 














The upper photograph gives the frame work of a Western New York barn. In the lower photograph is 
a disc harrow one of the necessary and useful farm or orchard tools. I have just received a letter frem 
the foreman of one of Green’s Farms, stating that he needs a new disc harrow and one has, in the past 


few moments, been ordered. 





hoping that in this way I may find a wife. 
Is there not some girl who will take pity 
on me and will come and cheer the heart 
of a lonely bachelor? I have about given 
up hope of finding one. I possess a good 
character, do not drink and try to live a 
good Christian life. I am a farmer, 34 
years old, am five feet tem inches tall, have 
dark brown hair and weigh about 200 
pounds. If you want me to do so I will 
send references as to my character, etc.— 
Bachelor. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply: The above 
letter comes from a young man living in 
lowa. Since I believe in marriage I have 
In past years interested myself in cases 
similar to the above, but have decided 
never to attempt again to bring two people 
together or to find a life partner for: an- 
other person, for there are objections and 
difficulties in such a proceeding, and there 
are responsibilities connected with it 
which I do not care to assume. 

There are many worthy men who are 
looking for wives, and many worthy girls 
who are willing to marry providing they 
can meet the right kind of a man, but 
these good people must find their own 
mates, It is not an easy matter to find 
asuitable life companion. It is necessary 
to hustle in order to achieve success and 
the object is worth hustling for and giv- 
ing serious attention. 

| have answered many letters similar to 
this. It would seem that if the young 
man is incapable of finding a partner he 
must be deficient in some respect or too 
capricious or particular or too diffident. 

Several years ago a worthy bachelor, 
well recommended to me as a Christian 
gentleman by a friend of mine, asked me 
to help him to get a wife. His letter was 
Published in this journal and many in- 
teresting girls answered his letter in good 
faith, but nothing came of it for he is 


to have me advise him to marry whether 
his circumstances, financial and otherwise, 
would warrant it or not. 

I could not give such advice as this. 
Marriage is a serious problem. It is a 
more serious problem than for a young 
man to start in a very important business 
enterprise, therefore it is well to consider 
the question some time and to take time 
to study the character of the girl, and for 
the girl to study your character to learn 
whether you two are well suited for each 
other. If your tastes are found to be 
absolutely different, or if you or she have 
a very bad temper it might not be wise for 
you to propose marriage. 

While I do not believe in an engagement 
being too long delayed, I am not in favor 
of hasty engagements or hasty marriages. 
Courtship often is one of the pleasantest 
periods of human existence. At this 
period the young man is always a hero 
and the girl ever a heroine, though in 
after life they may prove to be far from 
that which was anticipated. An acquaint- 
ance of several years and an engagement 
of one or two years is about what I would 
recommend. Even then you should con- 
sider the financial problem. Are you, or 
how soon will you be, in condition to care 
for a home and a wife? While I am not 
in favor of young people waiting until the 
young man’s success has been assured in 
life, I can realize the folly of the marriage 
of people who have no reasonable assur- 
ance of being able to support a wife and 
home. 

——_—O---—" 

Even when he reaches the top of the 
ladder a man isn’t always above suspi- 
cion, 





The fellow who is jilted when a girl 
marries another man is sometimes the 
first to get over it. 


Fe BUILT FOR YOUR BUSINESS 
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THE NEW HANDY SET OF TOOLS 


Every house, every barn, every shop, every man, every boy, 
every house wife, indeed almost every person needs a set of these 
handy tools. The new firm grip is a valuable improvement on the 
old style. 


Cry 











The illustration shows the tools much smaller than they really are. 
Think of the things you can do with a set of these tools. The 
whole ten tools go inside the handle and are always ready. 

How to get the complete set. Send us four new yearly sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each and we 
will send you the whole set in a box complete ready to use, all 
charges prepaid to your door. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















29; Buys This Elegant 
Top Buggy. 
etail Price $60.00. Buggies, Garage, e 


R 
Spring Wagons, Farm Wagons. ) 
have cut out our Jobbers, our Whole- 


salers and our Retailers and offer YOU A , 
their profit. Write today for our ie COST 1 | Valeo 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. \ ARS} Ao 
Mutual ae & Harness Mfg. Co. GIG NXY\ 


Station 29K East St. Loule, IIL ~ aes 
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ae MORE FRUIT 
wv; from your trees if you keep them free 
"from San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
Se Fly, etc. by spraying wi 
~ _ 
met GOOD SiorscFISH OIL 
SOAP NOS 
Kills all tree pests without injury to trees, 
Fertilizes the soil and aids healthy growth. 
Our valuable book on Tree and 


Plant Diseases. Write today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


Sx. DO YOU WANT A GOOD 
K } Position as a Traveling 
Sf Salesman or Saleswoman 


Where You Can Earn From $1,000 to 
$5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 
We wi expert Sales- 
RS ft et es 

weeks and our Free Em Bureau 



























tion re 
Hn} while ye learn Practi n= 
ship. If you want to enter the best paid, 
ibs most independent profession in the world, 
some 
catalog, “‘ of the Grip,” also 
testimonial letters from a thousand stu- 
dents we have recently placed in 
oped list of itions now_open, and 
li paras he ad offer we are 
now m new . 
Address our nearest office. Dept. 151 
National Salesmen’s Training -— 
icago New York Kansas City e 
- New Orleans Toronto 












SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
ROSES AND VEGETABLES 


**ARSOLEUM is 100% active available Arsenic 
combined with vegetable oil.’? Absolute death to 
all insects, fungus and scale without damage to fruit 
or foliage. Analithe yeararoundspray. ARSOLEUM 
instantly mixes with water at ordinary temperature; 
never separates; always ready; no sediment to clog 
spraying nozzles, no agitation necessary; clings and 
sticks in any kind of weather. Safe to handle, non- 
inflammable, non-explosive. 

Indorsed by leading Agriculturists, Rose Garden- 
ers and Orchardists. .Mr. GrorGe T. Powe.t, 
President Agricultural Experts Association, says:— 
“T feel that you have got together the most valuable 
combination I have yet known.”’ = ~¥ in 5 and 
10 gallon cans at $1.00 per gal. ne gallon of 
— makes from 50 to 150 gallons of spraying 
solution. 


FRUIT GROWERS CHEMICAL CO. 
11 Pine Street New York City 


ma GRAPEVINES 


69 Varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, etc. Best Root- 
ed Stock, Genuine, cheap, 2 sample vines malted for 10c. Desc, 
price-list free, LEWIS ROESCH & SON, BoxH, Fredonia, N. ¥. 
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HANDY BRASS BUCKET 
SPRAY PUMP 


The makers of this pump are the 
original inventors and manufacturers 
of the most extended line of Improved 
Bucket Spray Pumps with cylinder 
and air chamber side by side, by which 
all of the work 1s done on the down 
stroke and on which no stuffing box is 
used. The Handy Brass Spray Pump 
isa Brass Bucket Pump, with extra 
cylinder which makes it very powerful. 

Price, with Agitator, complete with 
hose and graduating Vermorel, fine or 
coarse spray, with solid stream nozzle 
and malleable foot rest.........$3.7 

Address 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Supply Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BEE-KEEPING 


Nearly 200 pages FREE with Am. Bee Journal a 
year—$1.00. . Book alone 50 cents. Oldest bee- 
paper in America. Sample FREE. Am. Bee 
Journal, Dept. 6, Hamilton, Illinois. 


Fil LM Ss Developed. Best Work. Low Prices. 

Printed. KODAKS. Brownie Cameras. 
Photo Supplies. Enlargements. Photos copied, Samples 4c. Ill. Cat. 
Free. C.M.Westlake Co.G.G. 415 Gates Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 














WE SELL FARMS in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. in 
U. S. also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. Write for 
list, etc. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich. 

Who use our ‘‘Pickers’ Tally Tickets,’’ 


BERRY GROWERS save time and trouble. 


THOMPSON, the printer, R-8, Oswego, N. Y 


Don’t Wear aTruss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific inven- 
tion, the wonderful new 
discovery that cures rupt- 
ure will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would 
a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, | 
cheap. Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. 
Sent on trial to proveit. | 
Catalogue and measure 
blanks mailed free. 


Send name and address today. 
Cc. E. BROOKS, 
1034 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 











C. E, BROOKS, the Discoverer 


Fruit Growing and Politics. 


There are no more loyal and devoted 
American citizens than compose our rural 
populations and among them are the fruit 
growers of our country. Whatever others 
deserve they deserve and that should 
include all the advantages that are en- 
joyed by those who live and serve under 
the Stars and Stripes. American his- 
tory has recorded on its pages the names 
of many thousands of farmers who left 
their homes to defend their country 
against both foreign and domestic ene- 
mies and their honored graves are scat- 
tered from one extremity to the other. 
In my own service during our Civil War 
I fired my gun in final salute over the 
bodies of companions who lived and 
worked on neighboring farms to ours. 
But it is not in war alone the records of 
brave and honorable lives may be found, 
for the conquests of peace are none the 
less glorious and frought with good to 
our country. To live an honest and quiet 
life of true usefulness requires even more 
courage than to face a line of battle. 
It is no easy thing to live quietly, peace- 
ably and yet vigorously before God and 
man; to do all the good that the individual 
may be capable of and yet do no harm. 
To follow a straight line will almost 
surely lead into difficulties somewhere 
and for this energy, wisdom, patience and 
forbearance are needed. 

These qualities make up true and noble 
citizens. 

FRUIT GROWERS AS POLITICIANS 

Among the other useful services that 
some of our rural people render is to act 
as members of the s*ate and congressional 
lawmaking bodies. Many of our best 
and most useful politicians were born and 
reared in the country homes and there 
they learned the principles of justice and 
civie righteousness. Some of my most 
esteemed fellow fruitgrowers have been 
chosen to fill offices in the state and 
national assemblies and none of them, so 
far as I know, have failed to fill them with 
honor and ability. These are but a few 
of those who have served and are yet 
serving in this way. 

PARCELS POST. 

There are certain privileges and bene- 
fits that are the right of the fruit growers 
and that are well worthy of consideration. 
We already have rural mail delivery in 
nearly all sections of the country and it 
is being extended wherever it is at all 
feasable. Postal Savings Banks have 
also been established. For these we are 
thankful. The next great public service 
we need and deserve is a Parcels Post 
system. This is one of the hotly con- 
tested questions now before congress 
and the country at large. This country 
is the only one of all the really civilized 
nations that does not have some form of 


5|this most reasonable and useful service. 


We have saddled upon us some of the most 
shameless and extortionate monopolies 
known to civilization and among them is 
the express package business; held and 








operated for the special profit of the com- 
panies that have secured the so-called 
right to gouge the public at their own 
will and almost without regulation by 
the authorities that gave them the oppor- 
tunity to do business. We should rise 
to the defense of our rights as citizens 
and demand the fullest service of the 
Parcels Post. This would greatly re- 
lieve the situation. But we have a lot 
of unpatriotic and disinterested if not 











dishonest politicians who are in the way 


| of this reform. They are found in every 


Samples free. | 
. | 


State delegation and usually in both the 
House and Senate. These men need to 
be looked after and made to declare their 


| views and intentions one way or the other 


and so as to have no uncertainty about it. 
Many of them are trying to play a fast 
and loose game and not offend the express 
companies by endorsing the Parcels Post 
bill and yet hold the votes of their rural 
constituents. They often promise ‘‘care- 
ful consideration” of the matter, which 
means nothing whatever except to evade 
a direct reply. Each one has an opinion 
on the subject or else he is a numskull. 
Senator Isidor Raynor of Maryland was 


| so saucy in reply to one of his constituents 


as to say to him in reply to a request to 
declare his stand on Posse Posts. ‘What 
am I supposed to know about it?’”’ He 
ought to be lett at home the next time he 
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eomes up for office, along with many 
more like him. There is nothing so ef- 
fective as direct, personal letters from 
their constituents and we should not be 
bashful about telling them what we 
wish them to do. 

PROTECTION IN MARKET. 


Another of our needs is some sort of 
laws that will give us a chance for security 
of honest treatment by those to whom we 
trust the produce of our farms for sale 
in the markets. This is just as reasonable 
as that the banks should be required to 
give positive evidence of their ability to 
hold our money in trust and repay it. 
Millions of dollars are robbed from trust- 
ing farmers and fruit growers who are 
obliged to send their products to market 
to some one to sell for them and who have 
no lawful means of redress in case they 
are not dealt with honestly. The State 
of New York came near passing such a 
measure but the rotten politicians de- 
feated it at the behest of the rascals 
against whom it was aimed. The fight 
should be kept up there and also waged 
all over the country until it is won. 

FRADULENT LAND SCHEMES. 


Protection from fraudulent land and 
mining schemes and all such risky and 
unsecured opportunities for the public 
to lose money should be afforded. The 
Post Office Department is doing some- 
thing to check the bold career of some of 
these scoundrels but there is not enough 
done. The recent effort to expose the 
Everglade land frauds is a case in point, 
where the very best means of giving the 
public the facts through the national 
Department of Agriculture was suppressed 
at the instigation of the scoundrels who 
were reaping a harvest of cash from their 
victims. The greatest marvel is that the 
venerable Secretary of Agriculture, James 
Wilson, approved of the suppression of 
the report of the experts in charge who 
were trying to inform the public of the 
true character of the land that was being 
sold. When Congressman Clark of 
Florida, in his effort to protect the good 
name of his State, appealed to Secretary 
Wilson for the reasons for suppressing 
the adverse report he made this remark- 
able statement: ‘I am not running this 
office to protect fools who buy land they 
never saw and know nothing about.’’ 
In the name of reason, why not protect 
our people, (callthem ‘‘fools’”’ if you will), 
who are ignorant of what lands in Florida 
or anywhere else are really worth? Why 
have government experts examine and 
report on lands at public expense if noth- 
ing is to be given out to the public? No 
one thinks for a minute that Secretary 
Wilson was or is in collusion ‘with these 
land liars but he has been playing into 
their hands just the same and acknow- 
ledged to Mr. Clark, in the presence of 
witnesses, that the suppressing of the 
adverse report of the drainage engineers 
of his department was done at the behest 
of the interested land dealers. The 
congressional investigation that followed 
made this clear, And there are no more 
unscrupulous fakers than many of these 
same southern land schemers, which in- 
cludes others beside those engaged in the 
Everglade projects. There are honest 
land operators and they should not suffer 
with the guilty, but whatever is true 
should be told to the people whether 
they are ‘‘fools’’ or not, especially when 
the facts have been dug out at their own 
expense and under the supervision of 
trusted friends and public servants. 

ADULTERATED FOODS, ETC. 

We also deserve protection from adulter- 
ated foods, feeds, drugs, chemicals, etc. 
This we thought we had, but here again 
Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, 
has allowed the fakers to triumph over 
the most able and stalwart defender of 
pure foods and other articles of trade, 
over which he had legitimate supervision. 
This was by the practical removal from 
office of Dr. H. W. Wiley, who for 29 
years stood at the head of Chemistry in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
elture. He had originated and developed 
a most efficient organization for the check- 
ing and eventual suppression of fakery 
and adulteration of the foods, drugs, etc., 
of the country but was assailed on every 
hand by the scoundrels who had been fat- 
tening off the helpless public. All he 
needed was good backing by the head of 
the department but in this he was foiled 


'and the whole people disappointed and 


injured as well. There were a few trait- 
erous subordinates who were allowed to 
have their way until the matter came be- 
fore congress and the President. Here 
Dr. Wiley was exhonorated from all the 
false charges that had been laid against 
him, and as he richly deserved. But the 
offending and discredited officials were 
continued in their places and the hamper- 
ing policy allowed to go on until in mere 
defence of his self respect and peace of 
mind Dr. Wiley resigned. How the 
fakers shouted in hellish triumph while 
Secretary Wilson smiled and said some 
pleasant words about the discomfiled 
warrior against fraud. All these smooth 
words were a sham, as everyone knows, 
for the facts said so. 


Theodore Roosevelt while president 
was partly responsible for this unhapp 
condition by appointing what is know, 
asthe “Remsen Board” which was got 
for the express purpose of overruling and 

ractically nullifying all the decisions of 
Dr. Wiley that the fakers did not like and 
could get reversed. Thé appointment of 
this board was an insult to the ability and 
honor of Dr. Wiley and those who stood 
by him and to the cause of purity in off. 
cial life. We, the fruit growers of this 
yp must suffer our share of the logs 
of a noble and highly useful public servant 
and the consequent damage to our bugi- 
ness. He was always trying to suppresg 
sulphured and otherwise doctored fruit 
products. 

CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCEs, 

Another far-reaching and momentous 
plan that has been set on foot for the good 
of the fruit growers, along with other 
sections of our rural population, and jn- 
directly for whole public, is that of 
the conservation of our natural resources, 
The sources of the streams that afford 
water for irrigation and power in the 
western sections especially should be 
kept sacredly secure and for all time 
tocome. This can only be by government 
ownership of the mountain forests where 
the streams get their water supply, and 
to accomplish this there have been and 
are yet needed far-sighted and faithful 
officials whose duty it is to fully investi. 
gate and secure these lands. There are 
greedy and dishonest corporations and 
individuals to fight, and sometimes of- 
ficials of the same character or those 
who are disinterested. We have been 
fortunate in this respect in many cases 
and notably so in our illustratious Gif- 
ford Pinchot, for many years chief For- 
ester of the government service and now 
simply a noble patriotic, private citizen, 
It was he who planned the larger part of 
the forest reservations, even to those in 
far-away Alaska and the Phillipines,that 
have since been for the most part, set 
aside forever for the good of all the people 
as against the few. And it was in his zeal 
for the conservation and succor from 
greedy hands of the even more precious 
coal deposits of Alaska, which he wisely 
saw lying there and tried to save and did 
save, that he lost his official head. Per- 
haps he overstepped the bounds of official 
etiquette in his order for the securing of 
the: great prize, which was then in the 
greatest danger of slipping through the 
tricky hands of Secretary Ballinger into 
the hungry maw of the Guggenheims and 
J. P. Morgan. Whatever or whoever else 
may have been to praise or condemn in 
this matter the people of America, for 
centuries to come, should be proud and 
thankful that Gifford Pinchot and W. R. 
Glavis (an honest official of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior) lived and did their 
duty to themselves and posterity in stop- 
ing this wicked robbery of the natural 
resources of fuelin Alaska. They suffered 
official decapitation and dishonor at the 
hands of President Taft and Secretary Wil- 
son (the more shame to them asthe —s 
proved) but honor and glory in the eyes 0 
the people and their descendents for gener- 
ations to come. Had these greedy scoun- 
drels succeeded in getting this greatest of 
all the world’s coal deposits they would 
have been able (and we know they are 
willing) to tie up at their option in the 
years to come the entire industries of the 
Pacific Coast that must use coal. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

The honest and proper distribution of 
public documents is another right in 
which the fruit growers should share. 
There are almost numberless publica- 
tions prepared and issued at public ex- 
pense that are of great value to those en- 
gaged in the lines of work treated by them. 
The various departments of the govern- 
ment service are all thus represented and 
the reports and bulletins of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are the most useful 
tous. They are usually obtained free of 
cost and when distributed by the depart- 
ment directly to the readers it is done 
wisely and usefully. But the politicians 
demand the larger share of the main 
editions, that they may enjoy the privi- 
lege of sending them to their constituents 
as a sort of “sop,” when they could all 
be much more usefully distributed by the 
departments = them. Sometimes 
congressmen sell all or a part of their 
quotas and I have been told that the 
Year Book of the Dzpartment of Agricul- 
ture, costing at least $1 wholesale has 
been sold for 10 cents, ae 

‘“‘The Apples of New York,”’ which 1s 4 
most valuable work of pomology, pre- 
pared by experts of the State experiment 
Station and published at State expense 
in two very handsomely _ illustrated 
volumes is now only to be had of book deal- 
ers at high cost. The same is true of the 
“Grapes of New York’’ and ‘‘The Plums 
of New York,” which are of similar ohat- 
acter. The bulk of tiese books was 
taken for personal distribution to who- 
ever might be favored by the members 
of the legislature. It is evident that 
someone is selling publie documents for 
private benefit. Such politicians nee 
watching.—H. E. Van Deman. 
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Planting the Apple Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

The mere planting of commercial apple 
orchards is a simple matter. While it 
ig a good thing to know how to do it prop- 
erly, there are some other important 
estions that should be studied and thor- 
oughly understood in connection with 
planting the. orchard, as an orchard is a 
yrmanent improvement which cannot 
he changed, or mistakes remedied very 
radily. . 
7 The area in which fancy apples can be 
grown successfully is restricted, being 
jargely confirmed to certain localities 
whieh have certain conditions highly 
favorable to their production. Hence 
with the world for a market and up-to-date 
methods of producing and marketing 
them, we need not fear over-production. | 
Not all of the great irrigated West is 
adapted to commercial apple growing; 
this has been amply demonstrated in 
every western state. Latitude or alti- 
tude cannot always be taken into consider- 
ation, for good orchards are found at 
altitudes varying from 100 to 7000 feet, 
and in latitudes on the western slope as 
far north as British Columbia. This in- 
dicates that local conditions largely gov- 
erned by the topography of the country 
revails. , 
PThe first consideration with regard 
to planting an apple orchard for profit 
is climate. The season must be long 
enough to mature properly the best sorts 
of commercial apples, else it will not be 
a profitable undertaking. While it is 
true that apples of the hardier varieties 
ean be grown for.family purposes nearly 
anywhere, yet they ale not be profit- 
able in a commercial way, because they 


preparation of the soil. Orchards thrive 
better when planted in land that has been 
“cropped”’ with alfalfa. However, many 
good orchards in the west have been grown 
in raw brush, or prairie land without being 
previously cultivated. The greatest pul- 
verizer of soilis frost, and where the ground 
freezes to any great depth, deep plowing 
and cultivation is not of such great im- 
portance as it is in localities where the 
ground does not freeze to any extent, but 
in either case thorough deep tillage will 
always bring the best results. In eases 
where hard pan or an impervious stratum 
exists dynamite can be used to break up 
and pulverize the stratum. 


Plow the ground in the fall—a moderate | 


depth, and then in the spring plow it 


again from 12 to 16 inches, if possible, to | 


stir thoroughly the soil, for we must bear 
in mind that never again can the land be 
stirred so thoroughly as it can be before 
planting, because of the tree roots occu- 
pying the ground. 


rowed and put in perfect condition before 
it is ready for planting. 

Time to Plant.—The time to plant the 
apple trees varies with the locality and 
weather conditions. In the northwest 
and mountain states spring seems to be 
the best time to plant apple trees, but in 
the south the planting can be done any 
time from November until March. Infact 
they plant all winter and trees planted in 
January or February give the best results. 

Planting.—After the holes are all dug 
we are ready for planting. Use a large, 
galvanized iron or wooden tank partially 
filled with water, big enough to hold 400 
or 500 trees. The tank is set on a wagon 
and the trees loaded with the roots in the 











The upper photograph shows workmen engaged in excavating the New York State Barge Canal, which | 
is expected to cost nearly as much as the Panama Canal. 


Orchard land should | 
e thoroughly graded for irrigation, har- | 
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Through a long section of the work excavation | 


must be through solid rock. The lower photograph represents the farm buzz-saw at work cutting up | 


wood for the family supply. 





are not of the kind and variety that the 
public palate demands, and many of them 
have neither the shipping nor the keeping 
qualities necessary. While we have the 
world for a market, yet we must always 
bear in mind that every apple growing 
district of any importance will have to 
compete with other apple growing districts. 

Market.—The second consideration is 
market. No apple orchard can be profit- 
able unless a good market is available. 
While a good home market is splendid, 
yet each grower must be prepared to ship 
to distant markets, when it is necessary 
to dispose of his crop at a profit. 

Drainage.—The third consideration is 
water and air drainage. Air drainage 
Is just as important as water drainage, 
and no commercial orchard should be 
Planted without it, because without air 
drainage to carry off the cold air that 
settles in the lower places in the early 
spring we would suffer from frost. With- 
out water drainage to carry away excess 
water from around, the roots of the trees, 
the trees will not thrive. Therefore, air 
and water drainage must be considered 
in the selection of a location for an apple 
orchard, 

Soil—The next question is soil. Apple 
orchards should never be planted in shal- 
low soil, or soil very badly impregnated 
with harmful salts, as soil for an apple 
orchard should be fertile and at least 
three feet in depth. Six feet would .be 
better, and if possible without hard pan or 
Mpervious strata for a considerable 
istance below this. 

In all the great arid West there are few 
Soils that would not grow a good apple 
orchard, providing they were deep and 
tetentive of moisture. Of course, a soil 
with fairly loose texture should be selected, 
in order that the roots may readily pene- 
trate as deeply as possible. 

Preparation of Soil.—Next comes the 


water. 

When the planting begins I use three 
men to each row planting two rows at a 
time. One man places the planting board, 
the trees handed to him from the wagon, 
he places the tree in the notch in the board, 
and while the other two men are shoveling 
the earth in the hole he is manipulating 
the roots and moving the tree up and down, 
so the earth gets thoroughly in and 
around the roots. Gradually drawing 
the tree upward, until the planting board 
indicates the depth it should be in the 
soil which is usually about two inches 
deeper than in. the nursery row. 

Care should be taken before the tree is 
inserted into the tree hole that all broken 
and mangled roots are cut away and that 
if possible the heaviest part of the root 
and top is set toward the wind. Then, 
too the bud or graft should be taken into 
consideration placing the old wound 


away from the sun, but if this cannot be 
done we should have the heaviest part of 
the root and top toward the windward 
side. 


It is also good practice to lean 
the tree toward the 1 o’clock sun. 


—_———_—— 
Gerald—I have a large circle of friends. 
Harold—Aren’t any of your friends 


on the square?—Town Topics. 





—_—0 

“It’s everybody’s business, in this 
world of ours, 

To root up all the weeds we find, 

To make room for the flowers; 

So that every little garden, no matter 
where it lies, 

May look like the one God made, 

And called it Paradise.’’ 





F 2S ‘ 
A man with a long head is worth two | 
with long faces. 





Eve fell, and it wasn’t because she wore 


a hobble skirt either. 


| 
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| 
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$750.00 PRIZE CUP 
FOR BEST DISPLAY OF APPLES 


An Opportunity for All 





Eastern Growers of Good Apples! 


For a Long Time You Have Contended That Your Apples Are Superior to 
Those of the West—Here is the Opportunity of a Life-time to Prove It! 


The Coe-Mortimer Company Offers a Magnificent Solid Silver 
Cup (Value $750.00) for the Best 15 Boxes of Apples (Any 
3 Varieties, 5 Boxes to Each Variety)—The Apples are 
to be Displayed at the American Land and Irrigation 
Exposition to be Held in New York City, 
November 15th to December 2nd, 1912 


This Offer is Open to Every Fruit Grower in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 


(Territory not mentioned is not included in the competition) 


There are no “‘strings’’ on this offer. The best apples win the cup, whether 
our fertilizers are used or not. 

No one connected with THE CoE-MortIMER Company will have anything to 
do with judging the apples or awarding the prize. 

You should send for information in regard to this competition promptly. 

We honestly believe that your chances of winning the cup will be very much 
better if you use GENUINE THoMAS PHOSPHATE PowDER or E. FRANK CoE’s 
FERTILIZERS. Of course you know that the apples that won the Internat- 
ional Cup, the Gov. Foss Cup and the Gov. Pothier Shield at the New 
England Fruit Show in October, 1911, were raised with GENUINE 
THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER (Key-Tree Brand.) 


Why Not Put YOUR Fruit in the Prize Winning Class by Purchasing 
GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 


Key-Tree Brand 
FROM 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


51 Chambers Street, New York City 


Our Booklet, ‘‘Up-to-Date Fruit Growing with Thomas Phosphate Powder,”’ is sent free if 
you mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














“Sure-Opener” 


See How It Works 











Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


HE ‘‘SURE-OPENER” will cut an opening from 
two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, vege- 
table, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
“*Mason”’ or other glass jars. IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


slips. Adjustable 
“@0 The Lever makes a | 4, any size. Is 
stronger grip than | builtlikeajack— 

any man’s hand. 







































a scientific can 
openerand sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. 
get out of order. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 

OUR OFFER—Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 

and the “SURE-OPENER”" will come back to you by return mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















. You do not have to call a man 
when you have the ““Sure-Opener” 


Nothing to 
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35 ibs., 108 Square Feet, §1.1 


Rubber R 


@ONE-PLY ec «oe W: 
TWO-PLY cece Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square F. 
THREE-PLY « Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, 


SH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retaile 
TERMS CASH: € yo ahi 


jal prices only hold good for 





you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 
378 East St. Louis, ills. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer 
Century Manufacturing CO., or 260 sin Ave, New York Clty. 
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Quality Trees in Surplus 


Plum ‘Trees 


Plant Plum Trees in your garden, poultry yard and orchard. Plums 
and prunes are indispensable for the home garden. Many people prefer 
plum canned to any other fruit. What is better to eat than a big, ripe, 
delicious Plum? In the poultry yard Plum Trees give the shade which 
is needed and the chickens eat the fruit which drops. Plum trees bear 
abundantly in the poultry yard because of the rich fertilization. 

In the cities the housewives are not able to buy the amount of Prunes 
and Plums they need for 
canning. Fruit growers are 
not growing enough plums. 
Plant a plum orchard and 
you will reap a good profit 
in a few years. 


BEST VARIETIES” OF 
PLUM TREES 


Abundance Moore's Arctic 
Bradshaw Niagara 
Burbank Red June 
Climax Reine Claude 


Coe’s Golden Shipper’s Pride 
Drop Shiro 
German Prune Shropshire Damson 





Grand Duke Thanksgiving Prune 
Gueii Wickson 

Imper’! Gage Yellow Egg 
Lombard York State Prune 
Monarch 


Dwarf Pear 


Our president planted a row of Dwarf Pear Trees in his garden 
twelve years ago. The trees were planted three feet apart and 
extended across his vegetable garden. 
These little Pear Trees thrived amazingly 
and have borne bountiful crops of excel- 

lent fruit each year. The blossoms 
in the spring attracted much atten- 
tion. The advantage of Dwarf trees is 
first that you can plant them 
closer together because of their 
dwarf character. Second, the 
excellent quality of fruit which 
Dwarf Trees bear is easily picked 
while standing on the ground. 
§ Plant Dwarf Pear Trees this 

spring. 
BEST VARIETIES OF DWARF 
PEAR TREES 










Anjou Lawrence 
Bartlett Louis Bonne 
Clapp’s Favorite Seckel 

Duchess Vermont Beauty 
Flemish Beauty Wilder Early 
Gans Worden Seckel 
Kieffer 


Cherry Trees 


Cherry trees will produce six tons or twelve thousand pounds of fruit 
which will sell at five cents per pound. This equals $600.00 per acre. 
There is big money in growing cherries. 


BEST VARIETIES OF CHERRY TREES 


Duke and Morello Type—(Sour) Hearts and Bigarreaus Type—(Sweet) 


Dyehouse May Duke Bing Napoleon 

Early Richmond Montmorency Centennial Schmidt's Bigarreau 

English Morello Ostheim Governor Wood Windsor 

Late Duke Olivet ane Tartarian Yellow Spanish 
ambert 


SPECIAL 


We have a surplus in some of the best varieties Apple, Peach, 
Standard Pear, Quince Trees, Currants, Raspberries, Grapes, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries, Strawberries, Garden Roots, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines. 


Send us a list of what you want 
to plant, giving the number desired 
of each variety, and we will make 
you special prices. We can make 
you very low prices on the varie- 
ties we have in surplus. 


Our 1912 Catalogue contains full description and prices of all kinds of 
fruit trees, plants and-‘vines. Also ornamental trees and shrubs. GET 
OUR CATALOG AT ONCE, IT IS FREE. 


' Green’s Nursery Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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| Water-Drinking With Meals. 
| Pursuant to a tradition of long standing, 
| it is a common custom to forbid the drink- 
| ing of water at mealtime. There was a 
; time when such advice appeared most 
reasonable. 

Professor Hawk and his pupils at the 
University of Illinois have been investi- 
gating, during the past few years, the 
correctness of the current attitude to- 
ward this question, with results quite at 
variance with the traditional idea. When 
the influence of water-drinking with 
meals was examined by direct experiment 
on man the alleged direful consequences 
were found missing. There were no 
apparent ill effects. On the contrary, the 
general conclusion from all the findings 
was that if water is taken with meals there 
is a better digestion and a more complete 
utilization of food. A pronounced im- 
provement in the digestibility of fat was 
also observed. 

—O0—-— 
Feeling Hurried. 

Probably nothing tires one so much 
as feeling hurried. When in the early 
morning the day’s affairs press on one’s 
attention beforehand, and there comes 
the wonder how in the world everything 
is to be accomplished; when every inter- 
ruption is received impatiently, and the 
clock is watched in distress as its moments 
flit past, and then the mind tires the 
body. We are wrong to drive our- 
selves with whip and spur in this 
way. Each of us is promised strength 
for the day, and we must not wear our- 
'selves out by crowding two days’ tasks 
jinto one. If only we can keep cool and 
‘ calm, not allowing ourselves to be flustered 
{we shall be less wearied when we have 
: reached the eventide. The children may 
ibe fractious, the servants trying, the 
| friend we love may fail to visit us, the letter 
| we expected may not arrive, but if we can 
| preserve our tranquility of soul and of 
|! demeanor we shall get through colored 
| blue from the dye eating its way every- 
| thing creditably.—Health Culture. 
| o———— 

Scarlet Fever. 

Frequently scarlet fever develops into 
a very mild type of disease called scarlen- 
tina, but even this mild type may have 
grave consequences. The kidneys may 
become involved, later resulting in chronic 
Bright’s Disease. Or the ears may be- 
come inflamed, resulting in abscesses and 
permanent deafness. Too frequently the 
eyes are involved and partial or total blind- 
ness results. It is a grave disease even in 
{its mildest forms, and all possible means 
‘should be used to prevent its spread. 
iThe infective period may last for from 
two to five weeks. Even in the mild- 
est cases the skin peels off from the 
hands and feet. In the more severe 
types the whole surface of the body 
peels off. During this period the in- 
fective agents leave the surface of the 
body. Even after the child is apparently 
well strict quarantine should : main- 
tained until assured that the last sign 
has disappeared and the body should 
be rubbed with an antiseptic ointment 
before releasing from quarantine. All 
clothing should be boiled or steamed be- 
fore allowing it to come in contact with 
other clothing or the rest of the family. 











/ The room in which the patient has been 


quarantined should be disinfected thor- 
Proper precautions should be 
taken by the mother or nurse who at- 
tends the sick. It is during the convales- 
cent period that the child may become 
infected with other disease germs, result- 
ing in the grave complications mentioned 
before. 

Certainly a child should not be al- 
lowed to mingle with its school-mates 
until every precaution is taken to prevent 
the child from scattering the contagion. 
o---= 
Poultry For The Farmer. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
By A. G. Symonds, Contoocook, N. H. 
There are larger possible returns to be 

derived from poultry than from any other 
branch of farming. Fowls can be produced 
for less per pound, and sold for more per 
pound than any other live stock kept 
upon the farm. The profit per fowl is 
larger in proportion to the capital in- 
vested than from any other source upon 
the farm. Such facts may not be known 
by the average farmer and it should be 
the duty of the poultry and agricultural 
press to present such facts and informa- 
tion as to encourage the farmer to devote 
more of his efforts to poultry culture. 
Poultry culture should be carried up to 
a higher plane than it has ever before 
reached. Every encouragement and as- 























sistance should be given the farmer to 


give proper attention and care to his 
poultry, Correct, up-to-date methods 
should be held out to him and the y isest 
and ablest counsel and advice should he 
given him. High ideals should be set 
up and his enthusiasm awakened to Spur 
him to his best efforts. 

Practical articles written by practica} 
men who know what they have done 
by .doing things themselves. Timo} 
subjects discussed by men upon the fuk 
in the poultry yard with his overalls and 
jumper on. This is the kind of men the 
farmer wishes to hear from. He does not 
care a snap for a lot of theories; he wants 
facts, common-sense facts, facts boiled 
down and condensed so that he can 
grasp them at a glance. Tho farm>r ig g 
very busy man and he hasn’t time to 
worry through lots of hot air written by 
some writer who never did an honest 
day’s work in the poultry yard in his life 

Poultry fanciers should recognize the 
teal wants of the rural classes and cater 
to their needs. The majority of farmers 
do not care to exhibit or to engage in the 
fancy stock and egg trade. What he 
desires is a good, strong, rugged strain of 
fowls that will meet his demand for plenty 
of eggs and good plump poultry. Farmers 
cannot pay the fancy prices demanded by 
some fanciers, but he is willing to pay 
good price for good stock, and fanciers 
should become wise to this fact and pro- 
duce birds that will meet with his approval 
and his pocket-book. 

On the average farm the hens receive 
the least attention and care of any liye 
stock kept. Some grain is thrown them 
occasionally, the eggs are gathered and 
the poor hens have to hustle for the rest 
of their sustenance. No one can explain 
this gross negligence upon the part of the 
farmer. It may be due to his lack of 
interest in poultry. If this is so it is the 
duty of the farm papers to stimulate that 
interest so that throughout America 
poultry upon the farm will be better cared 
for and thus, in return, pay better profit 
to the farmer. 

There are a few fundamental principles 
that the farmer should be made aware of 
in order to secure the best results from 
his flock. First, suitable quarters should 
be provided; second, proper food in suffi- 
cient quantities must be supplied at 
regular intervals; third, fresh water, grit, 
charcoal, sunshine, fresh air and exercise 
must always be within reach of fowls; 
fourth, use common sense, good judgment, 
patience, and success will follow as night 
the day. 

No farmer can dispute the advantage 
of pure-bred fowls over the common 
mongrel. Experiment after experiment, 
laying contest after laying contest, have 
proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
the superiority of standard bred birds, 
Their excellence is being recognized more 
and more and the time is not far distant 
when the common mongrel will be extinct 
and every farm will be proud of its thor- 
oughbred fowls. 

The farmer must be taught the science 
and principles of line breeding, that he 
may thus improve his strains from year 
to year. This is an age of progress, or 
enlightment, and there is no excuse for 
ignorance in the line of work one is fol- 
lowing. No time or pains should be 
spared among the rural classes to inform 
themselves of the latest and most advanc- 
ed ideas and methods. The require- 
ments of this generation are far greater 
than preceding ones and far greater will 
be the requirements in the succeeding 
one. Therefore: 

“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor aol to wait.” 
———-—- 

About Tree Planting. 


The land, if possible, should have been 
given over to a crop such as corn or pota- 
toes during the previous season, so that 
the soil may be fine and mellow when the 
trees are to be planted. Spring planting 
is to be recommended at all times in pref- 
erence to fall planting, and we also like to 
get the trees set out just as early in the 
spring as possible or a whole season’s 
growth may be lost. ~The spacing of the 
trees is an important matter, In general 
we may say that the permanent trees 
should never be set closer'than thirty by 
thirty feet, and thirty by thirty-six feet 18 
sometimes better. Villers of quick grow- 
ing and bearing varieties may be set D 
tween the permanent trees, but they will 
have to be removed when they begin to 
crowd, as otherwise great damage will 
done. However, they may pay well in the 
meantime.—Prof. H. E. Wolff, Exper! 
ment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 

_——— 0 

When Age comes knocking at the door 

~ woman sends werd that she is not @ 
ome. 3 





There are a few things in life more difi- 
cult than for a girl to attempt to look m- 
tellectual when she is chewing gum. 

A woman may not really be able to love 
more than gne man at a time, but § 
certainly can make a good bluff at it. 
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ROADSIDE TREES. 
forest Trees versus Fruit Trees. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By ©. 2.7 31y, 8. Xa 


There has been at least a partial awak- 
ening in this State to the desirability of 
peautifying our roadsides by the planting 
of rows of trees on either side. 

Public opinion however is divided as 
to the kind of trees to be selected—fruit 

orest. F 
a lie chiefly from a mercenary 
»oint of view perhaps the choice should be 
fruit trees. ut several important con- 
siderations enter into the problem, which 
if carefully weighed give preference to 
forest trees. Chief among these are: 
ermanency, landscape effect, beauty, 
adaptability of the various soils and the 
care required. 

Permanency.—The normal life of fruit 
trees ranges from 25 years for cherry trees, 
to 60 years for apple trees. While forest 
trees, oak, elm, maple and hickory pre- 
serve their vigor upwards of a century. 

Landscape Effect.—Fruit trees do not 
attain to a@ conspicuous height, and be- 
cause of the fact are neither attractive 
or picturesque, neither are they efficient 
in windbreaks or in giving the desirable 





fruits that would ripen in three or four 
weeks our strawberries are just commenc- 
ingto bloom. I want you to tell me if the 
berries will be poisoned or would it be 
safe to eat any of them when they get 
ripe or not. If so, I will have my bed 
plowed up and reset for another year. 
I have children and the ripe berries will 
be a great temptation, so if you think they 
are dangerous to eat, please let me know. 
I hate it very much, and it was through 
carelessness on my part. Mr. Williams 
sprayed some cabbage and tomato plants 
also, with the arsenate solution but they 
are just up good. Will there be any dan- 
ger in them being poisoned too.—Mrs. 
R. X. Williams, Miss. 





Dear Madam :—There will be no danger 
of poison on the strawberry plants for 
the strawberries have not yet begun to 
set. All strawberries and _ nearly all 
other fruit should be washed before eaten. 
You might, however, injure some kinds of 
plants by spraying them without any 
instructions. Where you have spray 
material left over it is better to throw it 
away than to risk using it and guessing 
at the results. 

The tomato fruit could not be injured 
by early spraying, nor the cabbage. But 








shade over the beaten roadway in summer; 
while forest trees attain an imposing height 
and their normal symetry makes them 
dbjects of beauty as well.asof effectiveness. 

daptability of the Various Soils.—A 
comparatively small proportion of road- 
sides have the soils and suitable eleva- 
tions congenial to the vigorous growth 
and welfare of fruit trees, while the soil 
requirements of forest trees are not very 
efinite nor exacting. 

Care Required.—Unless fruit trees re- 
celve regular care and attention, in tillage, 
pruning and spraying, they will all too 
soon show the results of such neglect, their 
vitality not onky become impaired and their 
attractiveness lost, but they will become 
4 source of infectation for insect pests 
and funguous diseases, and altogether a 
menace ta the community; while forest 
trees after becoming once well estab- 
lished, thrive without further attention, 
and if generally and_ systematically 
planted over the roadsides of our State 
would become an asset to the owner, the 
community, the traveling public and 
the State, 

—_—— 
Does Spray Poison Fruit? 

Mr, Charles A. Green:—We have been 
taking your paper, Green’s Fruit Grower, 
4 number of years. We have never 
Sprayed our fruit trees till this year, kut 
Seeing so much about spraying fruit trees, 
my husband decided to try it this year. 
we Sprayed the trees first time with lime- 
sulphur solution and then when in bloom 
‘prayed with the Arsenate of lead solu- 
be When he finished spraying his 
Tult trees I asked if he had any left and 
prgeested that he spray the strawberry 
ed which he did. I have been looking 
over a book on spraying since then and 
tt said that it was dangerous to spray 





later on you should be careful about ap- ; 


plying poisons to cabbage as it might 
make the cabbage heads poisonous as 
food.—C. A. Green. 

—_—<~OQ- 

Strawberry Prospects in Missouri.— 
The Secretary of the Missouri State Board 
of Horticulture has received a large num- 
ber of answers to inquiries sent out relative 
to the strawberry crop. 

Reports vary considerably, but as a 
rule, they show that the drouth of the 
past season caused considerable damage 
tothe plants, especially to new plantings. 
The tate fall rains started new growth and 
winter coming on early and suddenly 
caught the plants in a very tender con- 
dition. As a result much winter injury 
is reported, in some cases as much as 50 
per cent, though the average is around 
20 per cent. Due to drouth and winter 
ihjury, the stand is much below the average 
varying from 25 to 90 per cent. with 
an average of about 70 per cent. of a nor- 
mal stand. Plants are somewhat back- 
ward in starting off but show about aver- 
age vigor. While a few correspondents 
report poor prospects for a crop. As a 
whole the outlook at this time is good 
considering the poor stand. More than 
60 per cent. of the correspondents report 
increase in acreage in their localities. 
This increase will no doubt offset the 
drouth and winter injury, so that if wea- 
ther continues favorable, Missouri should 
produce her normal crop of strawberries.— 
W. W. Chenoweth, Secretary, Mo. Board 
of Horticulture. 

—_—_—_—o— 

You have to probe pretty deep to find 

the probity of some men. 





The nobles work ef God is man, or, at 
least, some of him. 
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@) An International A Wagon 


Will Earn Its Keep on Your Farm 


@ T is in the seasons when your horses are all needed in the field 
= or when the weather is most unfavorable for driving, that the 
i International auto wagon shows its real worth. It is always ready 
i to take the mi:k or cream to the creamery, deliver produce and fruit, 
bring your purchases from town, or take the children to school. 
With it you cxn oversee the farm, do all light hauling, visit any 
friend within thirty miles, take the family driving or to church. 


International Auto Wagons 


are sturdy, every-day workers. The frame, axles and mt 
wheels are strong enough to carry any load the wagon Ci, 
should hold, over any road. The 20-H. P engine has 
power enough to meet any road emergency. ‘The trans- 
mission gives two forward speeds and reverse, with no 
danger A stripping gears. The brakes are powerful. 

The International auto wagon is just the car for farm- 
ers. See theI H C local dealer and get facts, figures, and 
catalogues from him, or, write 


International Harvester Company of America 
(h rporatec 
109 Harvester Building ' Chicago USA 


HC Service Bureau 























Mewes! 










The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge 
to all, the best information obtainable on better farming if 
you have any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, lan 
drainage, irrigation, fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific 
and send them to IHC Service Bureau, Harvester Building, 
Chicago, U.S. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO “FIRSTS” 


WE HAVEN’T ADVERTISED much during the past few months because 
erders have been coming in as fast as we could take care of them. 


CHAMPIONS SELL THEMSELVES. We have no travelling salesmen— 
don’t need them to push Champions. 


JUST PUT ONE in a section—let orchardists see how much better they 
spray than others and the rest is easy—orders come from neighbors 
without our solicitation. 


THE CHAMPION IS CHAMPION, because it has the best motor, best pump 
and is simplest to operate. It gives plenty of force and with our 
patented nozzles sprays finer and more thoroughly than any other. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—made to place one Champion in sections where 
this sprayer has not previously been introduced—will interest you. 


WE MAKE IT ONLY TO ONE—the first in each county. So write at 


once—-else you may be second. 


WE GUARANTEE Champion Sprayers—and stand back of our guarantee. 
Better write today.—Now—for our special offer to “Firsts.” 





Flanders Manufacturing Co. 
PONTIAC, MICH. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 10cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Sound men 20 to 40 years old wanted at once in 
every state for Electric Railway Motormen and Con- 
ductors; $60 to $100 month; no experience neces- 
sary; fine opportunity; no strike; write immediately 
for application blank. Address Mgr., Z-427 Dwight 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED.— 
Splendid income assured right man to act as our 
representative after learning our business thoroughly 
by mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we 
require is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. This is an exceptional opportunity for a 
man in your section tc get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address E. R. 
Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
Estate Company, L638 Marden Building, Washing- 
ton, ye 














FOR SAL 


Collie‘Pups, $3.00 up. K. Tack, Rainbow, N. Y. 

















Vegetable Plants. Name your wants. A. Croft, 
Garrison, N. Y. 





Berry Baskets. 
Address J. E. Westcott, Highland, N. 


A 


Pint and quart berry baskets. 





Gladioli, ‘‘Medal’’ Straw- 
Beck Nursery, Piqua, O. 


BULBS—Half Price: 
berry, ‘“Everbearing.” 


EGGS—Light and Buff Brahmas. White, buff, 
Black Orpingtons. C.C. Arnold, Millers Falls, Mass. 








DAHLIAS, 20 varieties $1.00 (mail size). Large 
bulbs prepaid $1.25. Howard Thayer, Amherst, 
Mass. 

EGGS—$1.00 per 15, $2.00 per 40. Thorough- 
bred Brahmas, Rocks, Wyandoties, Reds, Leghorns, 
Hamburgs; 13 other varieties. Catalogue 29th year. 
8. K. Mohr, Box E, Coopersburg, Penn. 


DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE. 17 varieties. 
Prompt shipment. Strong, natural hatched, thou- 
sands per week. Catalogue free. Old Honesty 
Hatchery, Dept. G, New Washington, O. 


SCRIPTURE STUDIES, VOLUME ONE.—A 
Yard of Pansies, in Colors, and twelve Fruit and 
Floral Postal Cards for 15 cents by mail, postage 











Blue Birds and Robins. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By I. H. F. 

Do you hear the song that the bluebirds 
sing 

In the warm sweet days of the early spring? 

Springtime is coming, get ready your 
seeds, 

And be careful, good folks, that you do 
not sow weeds, 

For weeds will grow whether or no, 

So be careful, my friends, of the seeds 
you sow. 

Do you hear the songs the robins sing, 

As they perch themselves on the chil- 
dren’s swing? 

Summer is coming with beautiful showers, 

With honey dews and beautiful flowers, 

And luscious fruits. Come let us sing: 

Love rules the earth and God is our king. 








0 

Sleep.—How much should we sleep? 
‘There is no law of nature to regulate the 
length of sleep required in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. But the popular saying 
seems to convey a wholesome truth with 
respect to this question. ‘Six hours for a 
man, seven for a woman and eight for 
a fool.”’ 

‘Women as a rule are light sleepers. 
Sleep is not so necessary in advanced 
years as with young persons, because 
the old need only to repair the daily 
waste of tissue, whereas the young re- 
quire, in addition, much energy for 
growth.”’ 

The remarkable restorative effects of 
a few minutes’ sleep in the daytime re- 
ceive an interesting explanation. 

““As a rule,’’ says the doctor, ‘“‘with 
healthy persons the intensity of sleep, 
and therefore its refreshing effects, are 
greatest during the first hour of the 
night and gradually diminish. 

“This may be taken as the explana- 
tion, of the well-known fact that ‘forty 
winks’ after dinner, or after a period of 
stress, produce quite a notable recupera- 
tion of the powers, which is also the 
reason that some persons can do with 
much less sleep than others.’ 

0 
A HIRED GIRL’S VIEW OF DOMESTIC 
SERVICE. 














repaid. E.M.INGALLS, P.O. Box 135, West 
ynn, Mass, 








FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers iocate desir- 
able property free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














FARMS FOR SALE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS. Splendid assort- 
ment, size and price. Some must be sold at big 
sacrifice. Some with stock, crops and toolsincluded. | 
Descriptive catalogue free. Burris, Robinson Build- | 
ing. Elmira, N. Y. 











COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
fruit—everybody knows that. frost proof or 
common storage building is not cold storage. In a/| 
cold storage plant temperatures may be controlled | 
by artificial means. Investigate the Cooper Brine | 
System, using ice and salt for cooling. Greatly | 
superior results over common storage and also over 
refrigerating machinery; low first cost; absolute 
safety against breakdown. Madison Cooper Co., 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. } 














REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no | 
matter where located, particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 














Plan Trees to Drain Ground. 


The power of trees to drain ground of 
its moisture is so well known that many 
of the wealthy men of the country who 
have large estates, part of the ground 
of which lies too low to suit them, have 
followed the plan well known to land- 
scape gardeners of setting trees thickly 
in these places, that the roots may drain 
the land for them, and this they very soon 
do, says Jos. Meehan in Practical Farmer. 
From the time the buds burst in spring, 
until they fall in autumn, there is a con- 
stant call for water from the roots and 
it is more pronounced after the foliage 
has fully expanded in late spring. For 
farming purposes the utilization of trees 
to drain ground is of no use, or but little, 
as if it cannot be used when half swampy, 
it is of not much value when full of trees, 
still there is the value of the wood of the 
trees gained by it. But when it is a case 
of making use of ground aside from farm- 
ing there is no question of the value of a 
plantation of trees for the purpose. 
Should a portion of the ground be too wet 
for trees to thrive in, a planting of trees 
along the margin at first may be attempted 
setting others from time to time as the 
swampy part disappears. 

o——_——_ 

One-half the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives—nor why, which is 
more to the point. 





There is nothing like stacking up 
against the world to bring out all there is 
in a man, unless it is an ocean voyage. 








Five Legged Cow. 


Why Servants Leave. 

A Point of View.—I have been a New 
England domestic fer thirty years, be- 
ginning at the age of fourteen. The 
principal cause of friction is failure on 
the part of the mistress to carry out the 
Golden Rule. Another source of trouble 
is incompetency on the part of both em- 
ployer and employee. 

I have had the best place and the worst 
place with all the intermediate grades. 
Needless to say, the best place paid market 
price, the work was-:comparatively easy, 
and there was general satisfaction on both 
sides. In the worst place the work was 
hard, the pay small, and no satisfaction 
on either side, the number in both families 





being the same. 

One high school girl expresses it in this 
way: ‘‘What makes house work so hard 
is that it must be done ‘my way,’ and each 
woman has a different way.’”? Any person 
who has worked for hire knows what is 
meant. For instance, first class bread 
is made by more than one process. The 
result is the same, and a man does not 
care how it is done so long as the bread 
is good, but a woman must have it done 
by her own special method and no other. 

By teaching of domestic science in our 
publie schools and the never-ending good 
work of the press will come the solution 
of the servant problem. Training will 
open the eyes of our mothers and daugh- 
ters to their privileges in this great and 
noble work.—Georgia B. Hayden, N. H. 

Editor’s Note.—Here is food for thought, 
a remarkable letter. Housekeepers read 
it and ponder. Let us hear from others 
briefly. Wewanttohelp both the farmer | 
wife and the hired girls. 








The Idle Hour Note Book. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Frank I. Hanson. 

The Night Before. 

One of the surest prospects of a good 
ending is a good beginning, so a large 
share of tomorrow’s success will depend 
upon the preparation the ‘‘night before.”’ 

Always make sure that the stock is 
safe and comfortable for the night before 
retiring. Someone may have forgotten 
to close the doors or some animal may 
have become loose. 

Get plenty of good kindlings and wood 
all ready for starting the fire in the morn- 
ing. If there is not faucet water in the 
house see that the buckets are filled. It 
is very unpleasant to bother with these 
little things so early in the morning. 

Do net go to bed hungry, and yet avoid 
the habit of eating too heartily. Refrain 
from mince pie and similar food, but light 
articles certainly do no harm. A cup of 
warm milk will induce sleep. 

Plan the work for tomorrow but do not 
worry over it. Do not borrow trouble 
from tomorrow’s share to piece out today, 
for that is what wears out a man more 
than anything else. 

A good sleeping powder is a half-hour 
reading of wholesome, uplifting literature. 
Be all ready for sleeping as soon as fin- 
ished. Do not read in bed. 

Before going to bed open the windows. 
It is preparing the body for disease germs 
to breathe impure air for so many hours. 
Plenty of bed coverings and plent of 
outdoor air is the safe rule. 

Try utilizing the last half hour in re- 
solving to live a better life. If you have 
done well today tomorrow ought to show 
an improvement. There is always an 
opportunity to do someone a good turn. 

Every person ought to thank God for 
the many blessings bestowed and ask for 
strength for the duties ahead. The 
world realizes that Christianity is a very 
practical teaching. 

Make up your mind that you will sleep 
peacefully. Beds were made for rest and 
not for worry. Nothing will be so help- 
ful in performing the labors of tomorrow 
as good sound sleep the night before. 

as 
Woolly Aphis. 

Professor A. L. Melander, entomologist 
at the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Pullman, Washington, has pre- 
pared the following statement and recom- 
mendations for combating this insect in 
the orchards of that state. 

The woolly aphis is one of the most 
serious of orchard pests. It occurs both 
on the roots and on the branches of apple 
trees. The form above ground can be 
easily killed by spraying. A spray of 
tobacco, such as the black leaf dip, one | 
part to sixty-five parts of water, or a 
kerosene emulsion, or even a combination 
spray containing these two mixed, will 
easily kill the aphis on the branches. To 
make sure of thorough work the spray 
should be applied with Bordeaux nozzles 
and driven with considerable pressure. It 
is necessary to wet through the wool of 
the insects. If the spraying can ba 
thorough, the ordinary sulphur lime spray 
will destroy the aphis above ground. 

For the root form there is no satisfactory 
treatment. Placing ground tobacco 
around the uncovered roots, or wetting 
the ground with the tobacco spray, sul- 
phur lime, or kerosene emulsion will kill 
off a small proportion of the root aphis, 
but is never likely to give complete satis- 
faction. The root aphis does not pene- 











before applying the insecticide. Bandin 
the trees with tree tangle-foot applied 
over a band of cotton will keep the root 
form from migrating up the trunk to Jo. 
cate on the branches. 

The woolly aphisis one of those insidious 
pests which should not be permitted to 
gain a foothold in the orchard. 

aS 
Growth of the Fruit Business, 

Every person of mature years ¢ap 
remember when it was questioned whether 
fruit could be raised in many localities 
where it is now staple—for instance, jp 
Kansas, Nebraska and most of the west. 
ern states. Probably the same doubj 
once existed as to the suitability of Ney 
York for fruit growing—yet western New 
York is said to be the greatest apple region 
in the world, as to New Jersey and Dela. 
ware, where peaches and other fruits are 
now so profitable ; as to the entire Wester 
Reserve, most of which is so valuable fo; 
farming and fruit growing that the prices 
paid for farming lands would seem faby. 
lous to those pioneers who burned up the 
black walnut trees to make room for their 
corn patches. The same doubts existed 
regarding Washington, Oregon and Calj- 
fornia, now famed the world over for 
their apples, prunes, raisins, walnuts, and 
especially for their oranges and lemons. 
Regarding the latter especially—lemons 
—it was many years before the growers. 
at much cost of time and money, learned 
what varieties to plant, how to cultivate 
them, more especially how to eure them, 








: | aaeeeee 
Cupid sometimes sends divorced couples 
back to be re-paired. 


There is plenty of room at the top, but 
most of us show a preference for follow. 
ing the crowd. 





It’s a mighty good combination to keep 
your heart warm and your head cool. 





Heaven won’t be nearly exclusive 


enough to suit some people. 


shire BLIZZARD ‘cite 


Cuts any feed dry or green and elevates any height. 
No waste power. Can’t strain. Has the only knives 
adjustable while running. Self feed. Mounted or 
unmounted. Every machine tested and Guanan- 
vzmp. A labor-saver and money-maker. Ask 
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MONUMENTS 


VA\ Te OUR WHITE BRONZE 
é 





will outlast the pyramids. 
Moss-growth, chipping, cracking, 
crumbling and decay all common 
to marble and granite, are IM- 
POSSIBLE. Less expensive, more 
artistic. 

Save money: write NOW for FREE 
illustrations and prices. State ap- 
proximate cost desired. We deliv- 
er everywhere. 

Good Agents Wanted. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
' 387 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 











trate deeper than 18 inches below ground. | NEW BOOK ON MUSK MELON CULTURE ‘7’. 


In giving a root treatment it is best to 
uncover as much of the roots as possible 


bilities tells you plain facts and seerets of practical field study 
It neans money to you. 50 Cents postpaid. 
Cc. W. WARE, Wichita, Kan. Box 356, Sec. 4. 





Gold Medal Awarded- 
~ Fen with the 


Stuart’s Plas-tr-Pads 
vo 


are different from the painful 
List 








NoS 
cannot chafe or compress aga 
Thousands sufferi fr 





made self-adhesive purposely 


drancefrom work. Soft as velvet—Easy to 
medaland diploma International Exposit 


AL OF PLAPAO 


TRUSS 


an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 
traps, Buckles or Springs—cannot slip, so 


om most obstinate cases, have success= \} 
fully treated themselves in the privacy of the home without hin- 


truss, being medicine applicators \ 
to prevent slipping and to afford 





inst the pubic bone. 


apply—Inexpensive. Awarded gold : 
ion, Rome. Process of recovery is natural, so no further 


use for trusses. We prove what we say by sending you a trial of Plapao absolutely Free. 
Write today, Address The Plapao Corp., Block 121 


St. Louis, Mo. 





CENTU 


Ready Mixed Paint 


Guaranteed For Ten Years 


CENTURY HOUSE PAINT. in 1-gal. cans 
Any Coler. Terms cash, - < Ser Gallen $1.20 


CENTURY BARN PAINT, 


Deliv: ese States is 5c. 


N. D., S. D., Colo., N. M., Tex., Okla. 
fered ‘price to ‘th 8 per 


in 1-gal. cans, 

Red, Green and Gray. Termscash, Per Gallon, 
FREIGHT PAID sa. sszstscp caf, Roe, 
1SS.5 “9 . 


RY 





Mountains on 
more, em 7 to 


, Ga. an 
gallon additional. 


Write For FREE Color Card, catalogue and prices, or order direct 


from this advertisement. 


funded, 
CENTURY MFG. CO., Dept. 394 East 





Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
We refer you to the Southern Illinois National ‘Bank 


St. Louis, Ills. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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The Senses of Plants. 

“The most highly developed sense 
pelonging to plants is that of sight, which 
permits them to perceive light, but not 
to distinguish objects, says The Scienti- 
fic American. : 

“It is easy to show the influence of 
light on plants by cultivating one in a 
room with a single window. The stalks, 
as they grow, will turn toward the window, 
j.e., they are positively heliotropic. This 
sensibility to light is also found in the 
roots, but these shun the light; they are 
negatively heliotropic. 

“In the perception of light by leaves 
the epidermis of the upper surface seems 
to play the most important role. This 
epidermis is frequently composed of 
cells which are really tiny convex lenses. 
These reflect and collect the rays like 
the ordinary burning-glass. This con- 
centrated light exerts a stimulus or irri- 
tation on the proteplasm of the cells, and 
the stimulus is transmitted to the stems, 
which respond by so bending and twisting 
as always to keep the leaf in its position 
perpendicular to the rays. Haberlandt 
does not hesitate to call these privileged 
cells ‘eyes’ and to compare them to those 
yery simple eyes known as ocelli found 
in spiders and many insects.” 

“A sense equally wide-spread among 
plants is that of touch. The best-known 
case is that of the sensitive plant, which 
at the slightest contact folds its leaflets 
together and finally lets the whole leaf 
droop. 

"Of late years the movements of the 
sensitive plant have been closely studied 
and there has been detected a tissue of 
slightly elongated cells communicating 
with each other by minute passages, and 
admirably adapted, like a network of 
nerves, for conveying the tactile sensation 
to the rest of the plant, which, for reasons 
that escape us, changes the tension of 
its aqueous system, whence arise the leaf- 
movements we observe. 


touch is clearly localized, and we might 
say, indeed, that the plant has veritable 
tactile organs, such as are found in the 
epidermis of most animals. 

“‘Consider, too, the actions of tendrils, 
those organs by which many plants at- 
tach themselves to neighboring objects, 
as every one has seen vines and melons 
do. If they meet no support while 
growing they remain almost straight, 
but, if by chance they stumble against 
a twig, within a few hours they have 
twined about it. The sensation of con- 
tact has stimulated them to this forma- 
tion of ringlets. Moreover, the excita- 
tion produced is transmitted to a certain 
distance, so that the tendril will continue 
to twine even below the point of contact 
and thereby bring the plant nearer to 
the supporting object. The twining may 
even be reduced by stroking the tendril 
repeatedly on the same side. 

‘‘Among flowers we find many examples 
of phenomena due to tactile sensations. 
Touch, for example, the base of the 
stamen of the barberry with a pin; instant- 
ly it will fold against the pistil, the central 
organ of the flower. The movement is 
very rapid, lasts only a few seconds, and 
the stamen flies back to its original posi- 
tion when the excitation ceases. Do the 
same with a certain little wall-flower, 
the parietary, and the movement is even 
more abrupt. The stamens fly back like 
little springs, discharging their pollen in 
every direction. In both these instances 
—to which it would be easy to add others, 
such as the movements of the stamens of 
thistles—the phenomenon has been pro- 
duced solely t touch.” 

As for the sense of taste, it certainly 
exists, Mr. Coupin thinks, in the lower 
orders of plants. If we place in the 
water in which they live particles of di- 
verse nature, only certain ones will be 
assimilated. The alge appear capable 
of perceiving savor and making choice, 
pt this faculty we call taste. 


“Another leaf, likewise extremely sen- ‘‘Besides the senses of sight, touch, 
sitive, is that of Venus’s fly-trap, or and taste which we have just described, 
dionea, which is composed of a flat blade plants possess a special sense which may 
terminating in two appendages that fit cs called that of directionin space. Place 
together and revolve around a central in a horizontal position a root previously 
hinge. This union occurs frequently vertical and it will almost immediately 
when an insect alights on the trap, which begin to direct itself, at the extremity, 
is immediately sprung, and catches the toward the center of the earth. Do the 
intruder, whence its name. In seeking to same with a stalk and it will direct itself 
cause the movement it is found to be pro- in the contrary direction, toward the 
duced with certainty only when one of zenith. Suspend a flower-pot containing 
the three small hairs inside the trap is growing bean-plants upside down, and 
touched. Here, then, the same sense of the next day you will find that the leaves 


have twisted to present anew their faces 
to the celestial vault. The physiologists 
call these poeaomene. geotropism. This 
sense is highly developed in the vegetable 
world, and plants react to the sensory 
stimulus with never-failing certainty 
and precision.’ 


a rea 


A Business Man’s Experience in Six 
Years of Fruit Growing. 

My orchard, of thirty acres of apple 
trees and pear trees, was planted twenty- 
three years ago. The first four years 
it was properly cared for, pruned, fer- 
tilized and cultivated, for the next thir- 
teen it was sadly neglected, it grew up 
into a wilderness, and was the dumping 
ground for the entire village, says F. W. 
Kelle, Ind., in The Fruit Belt. 

In 1906 I took possession of the orchard. 
I never had had any farming experience 
before, being in business for thirty years, 
so I had to rely upon my reading and per- 
sonal ideas as to what to do. My first 
step was to clean up. I began by grub- 
bing out diseased peach trees, which Had 
been planted between each row of apple 
trees, then to clear the underbrush, 
blackberry briers, saplings, wild-rose 
bushes, etc. It had all grown up like a 
jungle, in places it was necessary to chop 
a path clear. This brush was gathered 
together by teams, carried to vacant 
places, parts where dead trees had been 


to kill any fungous disease, such as scab, 
canker, bitter rot, also for oyster shell 
and scurfy scale. This treatment gave 
me good results, the trees became healthy 
looking, bright and clean. After the buds 
began to swell, sprayed for the codling 
moth. While in full bloom we had a 
killing frost, completely killing all fruit. 
This of course checked all spraying for 


. this year as my apples were few and far 


between. 

In the year of 1908 I decided to use 
the Bordo mixture again but to use 
“arsenate of lead,’’ in place of Paris 
Green. The result was good from this 
spraying. This year I guarded against 
the cold spring frosts, by building low 
fires, using the pruning rubbish and 
old damp straw to cover. I kept the 
fires going all night. The outcore 
was one-fourth of a crop. Let me say 
here that I heartily agree with the smudge 
pot system. I intend trying the smudge 
pots myself this next spring if necessary. 

The following year I had the first ex- 
perience in controlling ‘“‘San Jose’’ scale. 
For this I used the preparation called 
“Sealecide.”” No results whatever. 

Last year, 1910, will be the memorable 
year for us, the orchard yielded 8,000 
bushels of good apples, besides the pear 
crop. I sprayed before the buds swelled 
with ‘‘Rex’’ lime and sulphur, with splen- 
did results, followed by three sprays 
of Bordo for codling moth and fungous 


diseases. I could not have asked for bet- 
ter results, the orchard being practically 
clear of scale. During 1910 the state 
entomologist and Prof. Ryall of Purdue 
University pronounced this orchard clean 
of scale. I am positive that lime and 
sulphur is the only sure remedy for the 
scale. 


taken out, and burned. This work 
occupied three men and a team four 
months. 

Then I began my first spraying. I had 
previously read all I could find on the 
subject of spraying, listened to men of 
experience, used their advice, eliminat- 
ing such advice as, catching all the com- 
mon katydids to catch the coddling moth. 
The first spraying for apple scab and cod- 
dling moth I used the Bordo mixture, 
four pounds of blue stone; four pounds 
lime; one-quarter pound Paris Green to 
fifty gallons of water. The water used is 
from a pond in the orchard. A platform 
was constructed over the pond for the 
mixing materials and filling the tanks. 
I used a fifty gallon ‘‘Deming”’ hand 
pump, it took us nine days to spray the 
orchard, employing three men and a 
team. The result was a fair crop of sound 
apples making us a net profit of $1,600. 

The next year, 1907, I sprayed half 
of the trees with a ‘Target Brand’’ pre- 
paration and the other half with Whale 
Oil Soap before the buds began to swell, 


_——_O--—- 
CAUSES OF INSANITY. 


Wives Overworked. 

“Toxic poisons, as alcohclic, lead, etc., 
excited temporary disorders. In fact, 
infections and exhaustion were big causes 
of mental troubles, he said. Women 
who were exhaused by child bearing and 
nursing should never be allowed to work 
during these periods, he declared emphati- 
cally, and he hoped protective legisla- 
tion of this nature would be passed in 
this state. Children, also, should not 
be allowed to overwork, thus wrecking 
their nervous systems and _ bringing 
premature decay,” says N. Y. State 
Expert on Insanity in a recent speech at 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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_ await your acceptance to send to you at once. 
six rosebushes by return mail and a trial yearly subscription to our paper. 


1. Climbing Baby Rambler—This wonderful Japanese Rose is by far the 
most important and valuable acquisition of recent years. It is a running or 
climbing rose of vigorous habit, strong and rapid growth, with handsome 
shining foliage, and produces in marvelous abundance clusters of the brightest 
crimscn roses. 

2. Maman Cochet (Maman’s Coché)—This is the best pink Tea Rose for 
bedding on account of its vigorous hardiness and lavish bloom. Flower buds 
are as large, as full, perfectly formed and fragrant as those of any bedding 
rose grown under glass. The color is an exquisite silver rose with shading of 
buff and salmon. 


Our Guarantee—aAll the plants will be healthy and well rooted, and should . 
bloom the coming season. We guarantee them to be exactly as described, to 
arrive in perfect condition and to give entire satisfaction, or we will duplicate 
your order. 





Start a Rose Garden of Your Own and be Happy 





“Roses, Roses, Roses, who will buy my flowers ?” 
LAST CALL FOR THIS SPECIAL OFFER. Regular subscribers may accept this last call and have their subscription extended 


a whole year from date of expiration. 


io order that you may know how to plant and care for your roses we want you to accept as a trial offer the Greatest Fruit Magazine published, for one 
year, atid the six rosebushes, here described. We will send the rosebushes prepaid, securely packed in moss, and they are now all ready to ship and only 
All you have to do is to send us 60 cents for a trial subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower and you get the 


On receipt of 60 cents we will mail you, postpaid, the above described six rosebushes and 
a trial yearly subscription to our fruit magazine—GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
: This offer must be accepted nowtv. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SEND AT ONCE. 


3. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria—Cream white; sweetly fragrant; very fuil and 
large flowers and large pointed buds. Very hardy and a continuous bloomer. 
4. Etoile de Lion—This is one of the hardiest of the Tea roses and so vig- 
orous and free of bloom that itis unsurpassed for bedding. The flowers are very 
large, double, regular form, delightful fragrant, pale yellow with golden center. 
5. Etoile de France—This velvety crimson, on stiff erect stems, is a con- 
tinuous rose and very fragrant. 

6. Champion of the World—This rose is free blooming and so hardy that 
it requires little protection in this latitude. The flowers are hardy, deep, 
fragrant, rich rosy pink. 


Accompanying 


Cultural Directions—Collections must be ordered entire. i 
Please give 


each lot of plants are full directions for planting, care, etc. 
our full name and post office address carefully written. 
SEND NOW and get your rose bushes by return mail. 





























GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








Split Hickory Wheel Test Stands 
6 Men’s Weight Easily 


Split poy Shaft Test. Also 
2000 Mile High Collar Axles 

















Handsome, Stronger Auto-Seat 
412 Ibs. in 1 Comfortable Seat 


Bradley Quick Shifters, no rattle. 
Large 5th Wheel Guaranteed 


Braced 13 in. Dash, Extra All 
Wool Heavy Broadcloth Guar- 


Forever anteed Fast Color 


Phelps’ Split Hickory Book Shows 


You How He Makes the Best Buggy | 
and Saves You a Lot of Money 


ON’T delay longer but send your name to Phelps—the biggest personal buggy 


. C. Ph Ips, 


President 


maker in America selling direct. 
season—or high grade harness. 
and improvements sure. 








e’s the Way My Customers Ordered Famous 
“Split Hickory”’ Vehicles By States. 
(These Figures inctude Only Up te Auguet |, 1011) 


} 








Get names of Phelps’ customers near you—Map 
on page 10 shows where 150,000 live 


feu A ad) WJ 
mute ao) 











Over 275 photographs and 
178 pages of biggest values. 
Postage paid if you send your 
name on a postal to me for this 


Big Book 








Get Phelps’ wholesale factory prices. 


Save $25 and up this way on your buggy this 
Get this big 1912 Book of Split Hickory Styles 


Save the most money 


on his liberal selling plan that has saved over 150,000 regular 
customers of his mi'lions of dollars in buggy money the past 12 years. 


They will tell you so—many near you. 


want to. He offers— 


Biggest Selection and Made-To-Order 


Phelps’ Big 1912 Book is the greatest Vehicle 
Show Room in the world—displaying, for your choice, 
over 125 styles of a great variety of 1912 Auto Seat 
Buggies—Runabouts—Surreys—Carriages—Phaetons 
—Spring Wagons—and a full line of high grade 
Harness. 

This Book contains a greater variety of Vehicles 
than you could find in ten large towns or in 25 
dealers’ stores. 

From Phelps you can get what you want—when 
you want it—not what some dealer happens to have 
in stock—and you can have many choices in style, 
finish, upholstering, trimming, etc.—made to order 
for you. 


Ask Phelps who if you 


Remember, too, that ‘‘Split Hickory’? — the 
world famous Phelps’ highest grade made buggy 
trade mark—means woodwork in running gears and 
shafts, of straight split-with-grain (not sawed) 
second growth Shellbark Split Hickory —wheels 
celebrated triple A grade found in no other vehicle 
as explained fully by Phelps in his big book. 


His book also explains why he can take the risk 
and send you any Split Hickory you want to try free 
on 30 Days toe f Test—and guarantee it two years 
if you keep it. Don’t you want this Big display 
Book of Buggy Styles? FREE—he pays the postage. 
Send him a postal. 

Address H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing) Company 


Station 26 . 


Columbus, Ohio 


The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 


Try Any Buggy 
Phelps Makes 
On Hard Roads 


30 DAYS 


FREE 


Return it if not as repe 
ented— Guaranteed 


ae , 
Split Hickory 








